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PREFACE 

The purpose of infancy and childhood is to prepare, adapt, 
and educate for efficiency in adult life, and, under present 
conditions, this means chiefly social efficiency. The progress 
of science and discovery, too, is so rapid that the scientific 
education of even thirty years ago is totally inadequate to 
meet present social needs. What will these needs be thirty 
years hence, when our boys and girls are in the midst of 
their generation's struggle for social progress ? We can only 
judge the future by the past, but one thing is certain : prog- 
ress in science is likely to be increasingly rapid, and in order 
to keep social life abreast of its discoveries we must instill 
into the young mind the spirit and method of the alert and 
active scientist. The true function of youth, with its ability 
and avidity to learn, ought to be to keep the community life 
continuously abreast of discovery. This is the problem of 
elementary-science instruction. 

With the young of animals, play is the method of educa- 
tion which prepares for the strenuous activities of adult life. 
Hence it is but natural that we find the play instinct the 
most dominant, universal, and wholesome impulse of child 
life. Instead of repressing the play instinct, as too much of 
our school life in the past has attempted to do, why not guide 
and develop this stfong current of child life, and make it a real 
preparation for future social efficiency ? Any group of parents 
can help their children to organize in the spirit of play for all 
sorts of wholesome social activities — for health and perfect 
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physical and mental growth, for improvement of home condi- 
tions, for solution of local problems in gardening, agriculture, 
and horticulture — and so have them truly learning the com- 
plex game of modern social life. The following quotation 
from Huxley expresses the thought in classic form : 

Yet it is a very plain and elementary truth that the life, the 
fortune, and the happiness of every one of us, and, more or less, 
of those who are connected with us, do depend upon our knowing 
something of the rules of a game infinitely more difficult and com- 
plicated than chess. It is a game which has been played for untold 
ages, every man and woman of us being one of the two players in 
a game of his or her own. The chess-board is the world, the pieces 
are the phenomena of the universe, the rules of the game are what 
we call the laws of Nature. The player on the other side is hidden 
from us. We know that his play is always fair, just, and patient. 
But we also know, to our cost, that he never overlooks a mistake, or 
makes the smallest allowance for ignorance. To the man who plays 
well, the highest stakes are paid, with that sort of overflowing gen- 
erosity with which the strong shows delight in strength. And one 
who plays ill is checkmated — without haste, but without remorse. 

The boys and girls of Garden City are the children of a 
neighborhood who have banded themselves together through 
their mutual interest in the things about them that are worth 
while. Their enjoyment becomes keen as they realize the 
importance of their efforts and, working together, they help 
to solve some of the vital problems of their community and 
even lead in movements that become city wide. These chil- 
dren are playing a social game while developing themselves 
and helping one another to learn the rules of the game of life. 

In the preparation of this book the suggestions of profes- 
sors C. F. Hodge and W. N. Hailmann have been invalu- 
able. Acknowledgments are also due to many people for aid 
in securing photographs, and especially to Dr. Hodge for 
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pictures of fly traps, of mosquitoes, and of dogs showing the 
effects of alcohol ; to the City Engineering Department of 
Cleveland for pictures of a crib, a reservoir, and a septic tank; 
to Professor William M. Gregory for the photograph oppo- 
site the first page and for the picture of an artesian well. The 
book could scarcely have attained its present form without 
the help of the principals and teachers of the upper grammar 
grades of the Columbia and Fairmount schools, who have tried 
it out in manuscript. Finally, thanks are due to Professor 
L. R. Brown, Eva Dawson, Louise Harper, and Marjorie 
Dustin for assistance in reading manuscript and proof. 

JEAN DAWSON 
Cleveland Normal School 
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THE BOYS AND GIRLS OF 
GARDEN CITY 



CHAPTER I 

PHIL ACCEPTS A NEW OFFICE 

" Phil Elliott is appointed to the office of superintendent 
of the board of health, and Joe Ross and Mabel Craig are 
to be his assistants.'* 

At the sound of his name Phil's heart leaped and then 
stood still. The boys behind him snickered, and he heard 
whispers of : ** Hurrah for the board of health I " " Don't take 
it, Phil," and " The office is no good ; let 's do away with it." 

Phil's heart was now pounding so hard that he did not 
dare trust himself to rise and reply to his appointment. He 
sat with his eyes bent on the ground during the rest of the 
meeting, and as soon as the motion to adjourn was seconded, 
he rushed from the building without speaking to any one. 

Dr. Dunsmure was on the porch enjoying the soft moon- 
light and the perfume of June roses, when he noticed his 
nephew approaching. The boy walked with his head bent, 
and his face looked very pale in the moonlight. 
■ " How are you enjoying the first day of your vacation, 
Phil ? " asked the doctor, kindly, as the boy came upon 
the porch. 

" Oh, uncle," almost sobbed the boy, '* my whole summer 
has been spoiled." Then, in answer to his uncle's look of 
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astonishment, he went on to explain : " You know 1 was 
city forester last year, but I thought I would run for alder- 
man in my ward. Tommy Downey won in the election, 
and then I was appointed superintendent of the board of 
health." 

" Is that all that is troubling you, Phil ? " 

" It 's enough, I should say. I hate the old thing, and it 
is no good anyhow. I would rather have any other office." 
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" Of course you will keep it, boy " 

" Well, well," exclaimed the doctor, " it is strange how 
different we feel. Now I would rather be at the head of 
the board of health than hold any other office. You feel the 
way you do, Phil, because you do not know anything about 
health and disease. When do you begin your work ? " 

" I shall have to make my first report one week from 
to-night if I keep the office." 
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" Of course you will keep it, boy ; our family never backs 
down in that way,'* said the doctor, making room for his 
nephew to sit by his side. " I will help you to understand what 
such an office means. I dare say that by the end of the week 
you would not trade your office with any boy in Garden City." 

A week had passed. The clock in the corner church had 
struck half past one before Dr. Dunsmure's last patient had 
been visited and he and his young nephew turned the machine 
into the drive which led through the beautiful grounds of the 
old Dunsmure estate. Neither spoke until they stopped be- 
fore the door of the fine old house and greeted Phil's mother, 
who was awaiting their coming. 

At the table Phil was thoughtful and silent ; he ate little 
and excused himself before the meal was over. Mrs. Elliott's 
eyeis followed the retreating form of her fourteen-year-old boy 
with an anxious expression in tKem. Dr. Dunsmure smiled 
and said : " The boy is clear grit, and I am proud of him, 
Margaret. He has gone with me from bedside to bedside, 
from hospital to sanitarium, and from infirmary to asylum 
this week. He has seen enough misery and suffering to 
depress a grown man. You remember they appointed him 
superintendent of the board of health of Garden City. 
I promised to help the lad and told him that he might go 
with me to visit my patients until the end of the week. You 
should have heard him ask questions of the nurses and doc- 
tors and have seen him taking notes in his * Why Book.' 
I have never seen a boy more wide-awake and interested. 
I gave him a number of books, and I think you will find him 
reading the greater part of the afternoon." 

Mrs. Elliott thought about her boy's experience of the week 
long after luncheon was over. She knew that Dr. Dunsmure 
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had ideas of his own upon the education of children, espe- 
cially boys, and she knew too how well these ideas had 
worked in Phil's case. 

Dr. Dunsmure was childless and alone when his sister 
and her little boy of ten came to live with him. Phil was a 
sensitive boy, and it took some time for the doctor and his 
nephew to become friends. Dr. Dunsmure was wise; he 




Miss Mills showed them pictures of school gardens with the 
children at work 

let Phil alone and waited until he learned what the boy was 
most interested in. He had not long to wait. Mies Mills, 
teacher of gardening in the schools, talked to the children 
on how to grow plants, and showed them pictures of school 
gardens with the children at work. From that time on Phil 
was a gardener. Miss Mills taught him many things about 
the soil and fertilizers, and showed him how to transplant, 
graft, and bud. Little or no space could be had in the school 
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garden, and Phil asked his uncle for land. Dr. Dunsmure 
was delighted, for this was just what he wanted Phil to do. 
He often said : ** The way in which boys are brought up to-day 
is all wrong. When I was young, a boy had an important place 
in the home ; he sawed and split the wood, brought in water, 
made the fires, and really was of some use. But nowadays 
steam and electricity do all the work, and for the boy there 
is nothing in the home to do. Of course I wouldn't do 
away with modern conveniences, but something has to be 
done for the boys. My idea is to give them gardens, and 
a little city government of their own to run on their own 
responsibility." 

So, now that Phil showed an interest in gardening, the 
doctor was glad to help him. The estate was large, and 
Phil soon had an excellent garden plot. Even when only 
eleven years of age the boy had a garden that attracted much 
attention in the neighborhood. He sold flowers, fruit, and 
vegetables in the '' School Market," which the ladies of the 
city had built for the sale of produce from children's gardens. 
This was the first money that the boy had saved, and his 
uncle gave him an account book and taught him how to do 
his bookkeeping and banking. 

Phil's success and enthusiasm carried many of his boy 
and girl friends with him, and the following summer the 
doctor gave two acres of land for gardens. The children 
laid out the ground into lots, with a road on each side, and 
called it ** Garden City." Afterwards they formed a govern- 
ment with all the offices of a real city. Elections were held, 
officers were appointed, taxes were levied and* collected. 
Mrs. Elliott smiled to herself as she thought how busy par- 
ents and friends had been kept, answering questions and 
settling 'disputed points on government. 
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Nor was that all. After Garden City had been governing 
itself for about a year, the council voted to biiild a city 
hall in which to hold its meetings. Most of the money for 
building materials was to come from taxes and from lawn 
and garden parties. The council ruled that since many of 
the boys had had manual training in school, they should 
build the hall themselves. What a summer it was, and how 
the boys planned and toiled ! There was a time when mis- 
takes were so plentiful and money for materials became so 
scarce that the boys would have given up in despair had not 
Dr. Dunsmure come to their aid with the idea of bonding 
Garden City for the needed amount of money. He pointed 
out to them how an unfinished building would look in a 
neighborhood, and the bad effects that giving up and acknowl- 
edging defeat would have upon themselves. With renewed 
courage the boys sold bonds and finished their building. 
" How happy every one has been," thought Mrs. Elliott, as 
her glance wandered over to a one-storied building nestling 
among well-kept garden plots, '* and how much about garden- 
ing, government, and building they all have learned." 

Although it was early in the evening, Phil heard the mur- 
mur of voices as he approached the city hall, and he knew that 
several members of the council were there before him. He 
went up the central aisle, which was formed by low partitions 
that served to divide the large hall into offices. The boy, 
glancing neither to right nor left, walked to the end of 
the hall, until he came to the railing at the entrance of 
the council room. Opening a gate, he entered, hesitated a 
moment, and then, walking over to where ** Mayor Paul " 
stood, handed him a lettec As he did so the talk, which 
had stopped suddenly on his entrance, burst forth again. 
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" I '11 bet he 's refused the office/' 

** Well, you can't blame him ; it 's a crazy old office any- 
way. Let 's do away with it. Hush, there 's the gavel." 

After the ordinary business Paul arose with Phil's letter 
in his hand. Silence fell as the boys glanced from the mayor 
to Phil's grave, thoughtful face. Phil didn't look angry 
exactly, they thought, but he looked different; then they 
turned all attention to the mayor. 

" Members of the council," he said, ** I have here a letter 
from Phil, in which he accepts the office of superintendent 
of the board of health of Garden City, and says that he will 
be glad to make his report." 

" Whew ! '^ an exclamation of surprise interrupted, and a 
perfect buzz of whispered remarks followed the first gasp of 
astonishment. The mayor rapped for order and called on 
Phil for his report. 

Phil always felt nervous and shaky when he was called on, 
but to-night he was so interested that he forgot about being 
afraid and just talked ahead. 

** I did n't intend to accept this office when I went home 
last Saturday, but Uncle Robert said that the reason I did n't 
like it was because I did n't know anything about it. So then 
he offered to show me. I 've been going around to the differ- 
ent hospitals through the week. You should have seen the 
number of people who were sick ; lots' of boys and girls and 
even babies were there. I kept wondering what had happened 
that so many people were sick. I asked Dr. Stone about 
it, and he told me that there were always as many as that ; 
that about 3,000,000 people were sick in the United States 
all the time." 

Oh my ! I don't believe there are so many." 
You're easy, to believe him." 
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Phil went on as if he had not heard the boys. ** I told him 
that I did n't think it was fair that so many people should 
be sick and have to pay out their money for medicine, doctors, 
and nurses, and that others should be well. He did n't answer 
for a minute, and then said, * Sickness is largely a question 
of ignorance.' 

" I asked him how he could say that, when Judge Wright 
was sick in the hospital. He said that he didn't mean 
that sickness was found only among ignorant people ; 
that no matter how well educated a person is, he is igno- 
rant in spots, and most people are ignorant when it comes 
to questions of health and disease. *You should think 
of your body as a machine,' he said; *it is* just as truly 
a machine as a locomotive or an automobile. How long 
would it be before these machines would be in the repair 
shops if a child or one ignorant of machinery should attempt 
to run them ? A man must spend some time in learning 
to run an automobile or a locomotive. But how much 
time do people usually spend in learning to run the human 
machine ? ' 

" I said, ' I guess not much,' and he said, *That is why 
there are so many people in the repair shop.' 

Can't the doctors do something ? ' I asked him. 
Doctors save more people's lives now than they ever have 
saved before,' he replied, ' but they are called to help only after 
the damage is done. Now we need more people who know 
how to keep themselves well. You have heard the old say- 
ing, haven't you, that an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure ? ' 

*' ' You mean that all these people need n't be sick, then ? * 
I said in astonishment. 

That is just what I mean,' he said." 
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** Why don't people stop being sick, then ? ** 

** Did he tell you how it could be done ? " 

" It costs money to be sick." 

" He said," continued Phil, unmoved by these remarks, 
'that when children are taught in our schools to run the 
human machine, and how to keep from having disease, as 
carefully as they are now taught the multiplication tables, 
sickness and disease will soon disappear to a large extent/ " 

Phil paused, and then added : " It struck me while the 
doctor was talking, that if it was just knowing and prac- 
ticing that keeps people strong and healthy, it would be a 
good thing to begin cultivating our bodies just as we do our 
plants. Even the youngest gardener among us realizes the 
difference in size and quality that proper care and cultivation 
makes in plants, and it made me feel ashamed to think that 
I knew more about taking care of my plants than I did about 
the care of my own body. I mean to study this subject, and 
when I find out things of interest to all of us, I '11 give reports ; 
that is, if the council wants me to." 

** I believe we all do," said the mayor, rising to his feet 
as soon as Phil sat down. ** Our board of health has never 
done very much, but from what Phil says I should think 
there was a lot to be done, and I suggest that the board 
of health go to work." 

As he sat down voices from all over the room burst forth : 
" We Ve with you, Phil." " Stick to it." " Hurrah for the 
board of health ! " 



CHAPTER II 

UNCLE AND NEPHEW 

'' The automobile is beginning to show wear/* Dr. Dun^- 
mure remarked to Phil as they were cleaning and oiling the 
machine. " It is queer, is n't it, that an automobile will wear 
out in a year or two if you use it steadily, and the human 
machine must be worked in order to keep it in good 
condition/' 

" Babies don't work and they seem to be strong and 
well," thoughtfully replied Phil, dusting the cushions of 
the machine. 

" By work, I mean not what one does for a living but 
any movement of the body. For instance, any movement of 
the muscles is physical work, and any activity of the mind 
is mental work." 

Phil chuckled. '' Well, if that is what you mean by work, 
I guess babies are the greatest workers ever, for I never saw 
one that was still half a second." He was silent a minute ; 
then, as he bent to unscrew a worn bolt, he added, " But I 
can't see, uncle, why the body does not wear out with work ; 
everything else that I know of becomes worn out if it is used." 

'' You are right, Phil ; the body becomes worn, but, unlike 
the automobile and other machines, it repairs its worn-out 
parts every day ; that is, if it is not worked too hard." 

The boy was standing intently watching the jet of water 
play over the body of the automobile, when suddenly he 
was startled by a slap on the shoulder. 

10 
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" Look here, Phil," he heard his uncle saying, " you are 
not so straight as you ought to be. What do you think would 
happen if the axle of the wheel or some other part of the 
automobile should become bent out of ;shape ? " 

" Why, I guess it would not run well," the boy answered 
sheepishly. 

" It is just the same with the human machine when it 
becomes bent. Bad standing and sitting positions lead to 
curvature of the spine and interfere with breathing, digestion, 
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You should notice whether your seat and desk are properly adjusted 
a, seat and desk adjusled properly ^ i, desk too far away ; c, seat too low 

and circulation, and may after a time lead to nervous troubles. 
I am afraid your seat in school is not right," the doctor added, 
putting away his tools. 

" I don't know whether it is or not. How can you tell, 
uncle .' " 

" You should always notice whether your seat and desk are 
the right height and distance apart to allow you to sit straight 
and work with comfort. Most desks and seats that are used 
in schools to-day can be adjusted for either large or small 
pupils, and if you want to keep a straight body, never sit 
with your desk so far away from your seat that you have to 
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lean forward to write. Your seat should be neither so low 
that you have to curl your legs under you, nor so high that 
your feet cannot touch the floor. If you find that your desk 
and seat are not adjusted properly, tell your teacher about it 
so that she can have it made right." 

" I know that I get very tired sitting still in school, but 
I don't know whether the seat has anything to do 3vith it 
or not." 

*' Keeping one position for any length of time is bad for 
your body, and moreover you should not sit still longer than 
an hour at a time," went on the doctor, earnestly. " I think 
your teacher will be willing to let you get up and walk about 
or take a few exercises once an hour, especially if you show 
her that by doing so you can get your lessons better." 

" Am I straight now ? " Phil inquired, throwing back his 
shoulders. 

'' No, boy, it is the spine and not the shoulders that is 
bent when one is stoop-shouldered. You need pay no at- 
tention to the shoulders, but if you will remember to keep 
the back of your neck pressed against the back of your collar, 
you will become straight in a few weeks. That 's right ; now 
you are standing straight. In that position the spine is straight, 
and if you form the habit of holding your head up and back, 
as you have it now, you will always remain straight." 

Dr. Dunsmure cranked up the machine. To the boy's 
delight his uncle said, '' Get in, Phil ; I have several visits 
to make, and you may go with me." 

As they rode along the doctor was pleased to notice that 
his nephew was sitting as straight as a soldier. 

'' I used to be more stoop-shouldered than you are," he 
said encouragingly. " When I determined to straighten my- 
self, I thought of it morning, noon, and night for a week or 
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SO, and then I held my body in the proper position without 
thinking about it any more. It is queer, but after the body 
has done a thing for a time, Phil, it wants to continue to do 
that same thing, even though it was hard to begin it." 

Phil was so much interested in what his uncle was saying 
that he did not notice where they were until the machine 
stopped before Hope Hospital. 

The boy sprang up the hospital steps and stood holding 
the door open for his uncle to enter. They met several doc- 
tors and white-capped nurses as they passed along the main 
corridor, and all of them stopped for a minute to exchange 
friendly greetings. 

Phil went with his uncle for about an hour while he 
visited patients. Then Dr. Stone, the house physician, told 
Dr. Dunsmure that he was wanted in consultation. Left to 
himself, Phil wandered through the wards. Although every- 
thing was spotlessly clean, the sight of white bandages and 
the smell of medicine began to depress the boy, as they had 
done on his previous visits. The cots were all filled ; some 
of the patients were groaning with pain, some were asleep, 
while others, although they had their eyes open, gave no 
signs of life as the boy passed. 

'* To think that most of this sickness and suffering is un- 
necessary and might be avoided," he kept thinking to himself, 
his eyes bent on the floor. So busy was the boy with his 
thoughts that he was not aware that he had passed out into 
the hall and that a wee mite of a girl was running toward 
him until he heard a childish voice cry, ** Uppie day, budder. 
Babe want to go bye-bye." 

Phil had always wanted a little sister, and his face wreathed 
in smiles as he caught up the child in his arms. To his 
disappointment, however, the little girl looked into his face 
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for a moment, then pushed him away with her hands and 
cried, as she struggled to get down, ** No, no, budder all gone.** 

Phil put down the child ; she ran into a room where her 
mother lay and buried her face in the bedclothes. As the 
boy's glance rested on the wan, tired-looking face of the 
woman a faint smile crept over her worn countenance. She 
said in a gentle, languid voice, *' Baby mistook you for her 
brother.*' 

An hour later Dr. Dunsmure found his nephew playing 
horse with the little girl. They were having a fine time. 
Phil was crawling on his hands and knees with the child on 
his back, and she was calling, ** Dit up dere, horsie, dit up." 

When the child caught sight of Dr. Dunsmure, she quickly 
squirmed down from Phil's back and ran to the doctor, cry- 
ing, **Uppie day," as she had to Phil. The doctor took the 
little girl in his arms, and feeling in his pockets he finally 
drew forth a rubber dog which he had purchased for her. 
With the little girl still in his arms he sat down near the 
cot and, turning to the woman, said, '' I hope this boy of 
mine hasn't disturbed you too much." 

Phil, who had been so busy making friends with the child 
that he had forgotten all about the sick woman, vvas much 
relieved to hear her tell his uncle that it had done her good 
to see her child so happy. 

Dr. Dunsmure was bright and cheerful all the time he was 
with the sick woman ; she actually laughed at a funny story 
he told her. 

When the doctor rose to go, fifteen minutes later, he laid 
a sleepy little girl on the cot beside her mother and tucked 
the bedclothes carefully about her. Nodding a cheerful 
good-by to the woman, he joined his nephew, who stood 
waiting for him some distance away. 
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The incident of the sick woman impressed the boy, and 
as soon as they were out of hearing he looked up into his 
uncle's face, which had grown grave and thoughtful, and 
asked, ** Will she get better, uncle ? " 

" Perhaps." 

*' I don't see how you could laugh and joke with her the 
way you did, uncle ; it made me feel like crying every time 
I looked at her." 

** Looking sad and crying does n't help sick people to get 
well, and neither does telling them that they are looking ill. 
Cheerful, smiling faces, fresh air, and good stories are excel- 
lent medicines to keep in the sick room, Phil." 

Could that woman have helped being sick, uncle ? " 
She has no disease ; she is just worn out, slaving for a 
family of ten children," the doctor replied. " The little one 
whom we saw is the youngest. The husband earns a com- 
fortable living, but not enough to hire help for his wife. Like 
a great many women the mother thinks that she would rather 
do the work than be bothered teaching her children how to' 
do it. That 's her idea of being good to her children, but in 
reality she is their worst enemy, for she is teaching them to 
be selfish and lazy. They '11 never thank her for it when they 
grow up, for they will have to learn from strangers what she 
should have taught them when they were children. 

" Not much like a little mother that I once knew, Phil," the 
doctor continued reflectively. *' There were a round dozen 
at the family hearth, besides the mother and father, and with 
no more money than was necessary to feed and clothe them 
comfortably. This little woman divided the work among her 
children ; even the younger ones had some small duties to 
perform. She spent much of her time in teaching her chil- 
dren and in seeing that they did their work well. That was 
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a happy family, Phil, for the mother was one with them in 
both work and play, and she was still fresh and young when 
her family was grown." 

" It 's usually the poorer people who overwork, isn't it, 
uncle ? " 

" No, indeed. As a nation the people of the United 
States are noted for overworking. Our able business and 
professional men usually cut their lives short by overwork 
and worry. Do you know, the man who, I believe, works the 
hardest of all my acquaintances is worth millions of dollars ! 
Overworking is a bad business, Phil, for the brain and mus- 
cles are not repaired as fast as they are worn out, and the 
body becomes weakened." 

They were at the end of a long corridor when the doctor 
ceased speaking, and they paused to look out of a window. 
As they did so, Dr. Dunsmure exclaimed, '' Well, so they 
have begun to build the covered passageway between the 
two hospital buildings ! " 

Phil looked and saw a gang of workmen laying the brick . 
walls. After they had stood there watching the skilled workmen 
piling brick upon brick for some moments, Phil broke the 
silence with the remark, " I should think, uncle, that people 
who earn their living with their muscles would get too much 
exercise." 

" They often do. As I told you before, a moderate amount 
of work is good, but a long-continued use of the muscles is 
bad. It has been found, Phil, that the laborer now does 
more and better work in an eight-hour day than he used to 
do when there were ten hours in the working day. The 
work in the world is not divided so that each of us can do 
about proportional amounts of physical and mental work, as 
we should," the doctor said, as they turned to go. "In order 
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to keep in good health, the man who earns his living by the 
use of his brain alone must take physical exercise ; and the 
one who uses his muscles to earn his living should rest his 
body, and the work that he does during his leisure hours 
should be done with his brain." 

** About how much exercise should a fellow take in a 
day?" Phil asked, taking his seat beside his uncle in the 
automobile. 

** It depends, of course, on whether he is earning his living 
with his brain or with his muscles. In general, each person 
should take the amount of exercise daily that makes him feel 
at his best and enables him to do his regular work with the 
greatest ease. Age, occupation, and general health must be 
considered in taking exercise. Children who are allowed to 
romp and play games usually get plenty of exercise. Students, 
and men and women in offices and stores," said the doctor, 
glancing up at the tall buildings they were passing, " should 
take exercise in the fresh air equivalent to walking several 
miles daily, if they wish to keep in robust health." After a 
pause he added, ** Every one, Phil, has to work out the prob- 
lem of exercise for himself. One should take the form of 
exercise one likes best, providing it works the large muscles 
of the body ; rowing, swimming, bicycling, skating, walking, 
all constitute good exercise. Of course, Phil, outdoor games 
of all kinds are especially to be recommended." 

** Why, uncle, that 's just the kind of exercise that every 
fellow likes best if he isn't a sissy. I don't see, though, 
why we should choose the forms of exercise that we enjoy 
most." 

"The condition of the mind has much to do with the 
condition of the body ; it is when we do what we enjoy 
that exercise is most beneficial, because both mind and 
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body are at their best. If the exercise taken makes the 
larger muscles of the body work, the breath comes quicker 
and the heart works faster to supply more air and blood to 
the different parts of the body, and we feel much better." 

" I did n't suppose that it was good for one, uncle, to have 
the lungs and heart work faster." 

" Yes, indeed, it is, if the exercise is not too violent and is 
not continued too long. Exercise properly taken strengthens 
the heart and lungs, increases the appetite, improves diges- 
tion, and is good for the nerves. Boys are apt, though, 
to spoil the good 
effects of exercise 
and often get stiff 
joints, pneumonia, 
or rheumatism by 
sitting in the wind 
without extra cloth- 
ing, or by throwing 
themselves on the 
ground when they 
become heated from 
exercise. Did you 
ever notice, Phil, 
how well-trained athletes either put on warm wraps when 
they are heated, or exercise gently until they become cooler.' " 
" I should say so ! You ought to see how careful they are 
of the Garfield High boys after they have been playing ball. 
That reminds me. Uncle Robert, that some of the Garden 
City boys are practicing baseball for the game Saturday. If 
you '11 let me out at the comer up here, I '11 cut across to the 
athletic grounds. Did I tell you that we have permission to 
play on the Garfield High diamond this vacation ? " 
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** I 'm glad, Phil, that a larger use is being made of school 
property. So many children need a safe place to play that 
it seems a pity to have them barred from school grounds." 

The machine had barely stopped at the curb when the boy 
sprang out and ran full speed up a side street. Dr. Dunsmure 
watched the retreating form of his nephew for fully a minute. 
As he started the machine, he said to himself, smiling, "I 'm 
glad that he is a real boy. It will do him good to play ball 
and get the sights and smells of the hospital out of his head 
before luncheon." 



CHAPTER III 

AN ENEMY 

** Brother, I am anxious about Phil. He had a chill and 
fever to-day, and he says that other members of the council 
are feeling just as he does. He is somewhat better this 
evening and has gone to the council meeting. I do wish that 
you would go over and find out what the trouble is." 

Twilight had deepened over Garden City when Dr. Duns- 
mure entered the well-lighted council room. The doctor 
knew every member of the council, for he often attended their 
meetings. To-night every one of them, even to little Florence, 
who was reading a report, nodded and smiled as he took 
a seat. 

The doctor had never before seen so many empty seats 
at any meeting, and he thought that several boys and girls 
were looking paler than usual. 

"Bless me, what have we here? " he suddenly exclaimed - 
aloud, as he quickly drew a small, wide-mouthed bottle from 
his pocket and placed it over a mosquito that had alighted 
on his hand. The mosquito flew up, and he placed a cork in 
the neck of the bottle. 

'' I beg your pardon for disturbing the meeting, but you 
have a bad enemy here." As Florence sat down, the doctor 
held up the bottle for them to see. " I would advise you to 
leave the hall without delay." 

" Here is another one." Joe Ross held out his hand, upon 
which there was a mosquito whose body was distended and 
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red from the dinner of blood that it had had at the expense 
of the boy. 

** That is a Culex mosquito and fortunately not harmful, 
but we will keep it." Picking up a drinking glass from the 
table, the doctor placed it over the mosquito and told Joe to 
hold it there. " When the mosquito has had enough to eat 
it will fly up, and then you can tie a piece of paper over the 
mouth of the glass. Come over to the house,'* he added, 
" I Ve something to tell you." 

The boys began to turn out the lights, and every one hur- 
ried from the hall. Soon the members of the council had 
gathered in Dr. Dunsmure's study, and he was telling them 
about mosquitoes. 

**The mosquito which I caught attempting to bite me 
belongs to a group called Anopheles, If an Anopheles mos- 
quito bites you nine or more days after it has bitten a per- 
son sick with malaria, the chances are that you will have 
malaria, too." 

" Can't a person get malarial fever unless he is bitten by 
an Anopheles mosquito } " exclaimed Phil in amazement, 
sitting bolt upright in his chair. 

** No, the bite of a Culex ^ the mosquito which Joe has 
there, is annoying, but the Anopheles is the harmful mosquito 
in this part of the country." 

** Why, Dr. Dunsmure, I do believe that quite a number 
of us have been bitten by the Anopheles mosquito," Mabel 
cried in alarm. 

** It looks very much like it. Some of you may have a 
slight attack of malaria, but a little quinine will fix you up all 
right. I am glad I discovered the presence of the A?iopheles 
in time to prevent a run of malaria among you. It used to 
be quite commonly believed that malaria was caused by air 
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from swampy lands, until two scientists lived several months 
in a region noted for malarial fever. They were the only two 
people in the neighborhood that escaped the disease, although 
they breathed the air, drank the water, and did just as the 
others did, except that they were careful to retire early to their 
cottage, which was carefully screened, before the mosquitoes 
came, and to remain there until the sun was high enough to 
make the mosquitoes go away and hide." 

'*Who would ever dream that a little animal like a 
mosquito could give disease!" Bud murmured. 

" Are there many cases of malaria in the city, Dr. 
Dunsmure ? " asked Paul. 

** There are, wherever there is standing water, Paul. The 
mill region known as Mills Valley is swampy, and malaria is 
nearly always present there." 

*' Are there other mosquitoes that can spread the disease ? " 
said Tommy, moving uneasily. 

'' There are about sixty kinds of mosquitoes in America, 
but only two. Anopheles and Aedes, are dangerous. Aedes 
carries the germs of a dreadful disease called yellow fever, 
or yellow jack, which people used to consider as contagious 
as smallpox." 

'' Please tell us all about it," cried a chorus of voices. 

Everybody settled back to hear the story, and the doctor 
began : ** It was observed that yellow fever and the Aedes 
mosquito came and went at the same time. Scientific men 
began to believe that the Aedes mosquito bore the same 
relation to yellow fever that the Anopheles did to malaria, 
and they determined to find out whether or not it was true. 
In 1900, when yellow fever was raging in Cuba, seven men 
took turns in living in a cottage, well screened from mosqui- 
toes, in the very midst of the fever district. Although they 
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lived there sixty-three days in all^ each couple staying about 
twenty days at a time, not one of them took the fever. To 
prove that the fever was not contagious, they had clothing 
and bedding that had been used by those sick and dying 
with yellow fever sent to the cottage. These men wore the 
soiled clothing of the yellow-fever patients, slept upon their 
soiled bedding for weeks at a time, and still they remained 
as healthy as they were in the beginning." 

** It took courage to do that," burst from Tommy's lips. 

"Yes, but at the time this experiment was going on," 
continued the doctor, " seven other healthy men were living 
in another cottage that was screened from the mosquitoes. 
It was now generally believed that the Aedes mosquito 
carried yellow fever ; yet to prove it beyond a doubt, these 
brave men were willing to risk their lives. Aedes mosquitoes 
that had already sucked the blood of yellow-fever patients 
were allowed to enter their cottage. They were all bitten, and 
six of them promptly came down with the fever, with the re- 
sult that one of them, Lazear, a surgeon in the United States 
army, died. Of course Cuba began to get rid of the mosquito 
at once, and conquered the disease." 

The council was visibly touched. For a full minute no 
one spoke. 

" We do not find the Aedes around here ; do we, uncle } " 

** No, Phil, Aedes lives south ; however, in 1798 it came 
as far north as Philadelphia and even New York. Over five 
thousand victims died of the disease in these two cities alone." 

** I should think that they would have to be careful not to 
allow the Aedes mosquito to bite those sick with yellow fever." 

"They are, Paul." 

" How can you tell these mosquitoes when you see them. 
Uncle Robert .? " 
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^^Aedes may be distinguished by the bands on their legs 
and the silver stripes on- their bodies. Anopheles and Culex 
may easily be distinguished from one another by the position 
they take when they are resting," Dr. Dunsmure said, hold- 
ing up a picture of the mosquitoes so that all might see. 
** Notice that Anopheles looks almost as if it were stand- 
ing on its head, while Culex stands with the body almost 
parallel to the thing upon which it is resting, and appears 
hunchbacked." 

The members of the council drew their chairs up closely, 
and Dr. Dunsmure continued : '' Mosquitoes usually pass 
through four different stages in their lives in from one to 
three weeks. The mother lays her eggs on the surface of 
quiet water, where they hatch into young mosquitoes, called 
wrigglers because they swim in a jerky fashion. Thef larvae 
soon change into pupae. From the pupae come the mosqui- 
toes themselves." 

Dr. Dunsmure rose and took down some bottles from a 
shelf in the cfoset. *' See, here are eggs of Anopheles ^ which 
I got from the surface of the water, where the mother mos- 
quito laid them early in the morning." 

They crowded about and saw tiny black specks scattered 
over a piece of white envelope, with which the doctor lifted 
the eggs from the alcohol in the bottle. '* Here are eggs of 
Culex, You will notice that they can be readily told from 
those of Anopheles^ as they are in a mass, which floats like 
a raft. Now the strange thing is that a female mosquito will 
lay her eggs only after she has had a dinner of blood, while 
the male mosquito never sucks blood at all. We will keep 
the mosquito which has had a feast at Joe's expense until 
she lays her eggs." 
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" But I thought, Dr. Dunsmure, that mosquitoes always 
laid their eggs on water." 

" So they do, Joe. It will be an easy matter to make a 
hole in the paper and place a bottle partly filled with water 
^ _ _ ^ under this, and then she can reach 

I ^__ water when she wishes. A O/lex has 
M/ , „ been known to lay one hundred fifty 

JK^-v. eggs to a generation, and she may pro- 

r\ duce from seven to ten generations in 

a season. I.ook for eggs on the surface 
of the water in a day or so, Joe." 

" Oh, Joe, leave it where we can all 
see," Florence pleaded. 

" Here are the larvae," said the 
doctor, uncorking another bottle, " and 
these large-headed ones are the pupae. 
I want you to know what they look like, 
because you will have to search the 
neighborhood to find where the mos- 
quitoes that we found to-night came 
from. I don't understand where they 
are breeding," he continued reflec- 
tively. " We have had no mosquitoes 
around here in years and years." 

" But how can we get rid of them 
if we do find them. Uncle Robert ? " 
" If a neighborhood rids itself of all 
standing water, there will be no place 
for the mosquito to breed. Then, too, fish will eat mosquito 
wrigglers and may be kept in streams and ponds that do not 
dry up during the year. If the water is not fit for fish, 
kerosene oil poured over the surface of the water will not 
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only kill the wrigglers but all the old mosquitoes that come 
to the water to lay their eggs. About one ounce to every 
fifteen square feet of surface is enough. 

" It does n*t take much oil, and I should n't think it would 
be very hard to do." Joe looked around at the other boys. 

** How often should one put the kerosene oil on the water ? " 
Phil asked. 

**As often as the wrigglers are found. Once every two 
months is usually enough, unless heavy rains wash off the 
oil." 

. ** But if the people in a neighborhood did drain the land, 
or put fishes in the water, or oil on its surface, I don't see 
what would hinder mosquitoes from coming from some place 
hear by, uncle." 

" Mosquitoes do not often fly farther than three hundred 
yards from where they are hatched. So you see the water 
in which mosquitoes are breeding is not far from the city 
hall, Phil." 

" If mosquitoes can so readily be killed, it is a crime for 
any people to have either malarial or yellow fever," Paul 
cried, with flashing eyes. 

** It would seem so, Paul ; yet, five years after Havana 
had shown the whole world how a city could conquer and pre- 
vent a yellow-fever epidemic, the disease broke out jn New 
Orleans. The mosquitoes, probably brought with a cargo from 
the West Indies or Central America, found abundant places 
to breed, and soon men, women, and children were dying with 
the fever. Aroused at last to the need of action, the people 
began to wage war in earnest on Aedes, Sulphur was burned 
in the house's to kill the grown mosquitoes, swamps and 
ponds were filled with earth, and oil was poured on the sur- 
face of the water to kill the eggs and larvae — with the result 
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that the epidemic was soon checked. Sometime you must 
read an account of how the work of digging the Panama 
Canal was made possible by fighting the mosquito. 

** There is no doubt that the mosquito has played an impor- 
tant r61e in the affairs of man in past ages too. Malarial fever 
is common on the Roman Campagna, and scientific men are 
advancing the theory that the decay of the Roman Empire 
was due largely to malarial parasites sapping the strength 
and courage of the Roman people." 

Dr. Dunsmure suddenly paused and looked at his watch. 
" Well, well, I had no idea that it was so late. It 's time 
that you were all going home and to bed." 



CHAPTER IV 

PHIL BEFORE THE COUNCIL 

** The regular business of the council is over now ; if you 
are ready with another report, we shall be glad to hear you," 
said the mayor, turning to Phil. 

As Phil rose, Mabel whispered to Bud, who sat in front 
of her, '' See how straight Phil is standing ; he acts as though 
he were afraid that he might forget to keep his neck pressed 
back against his collar even for a single minute." 

Suddenly Mabel became aware that the room was quiet 
and that every one was paying attention to Phil, who was say- 
ing, " Last time I told you about the work of the body ; to- 
night I am going to try to tell you where the body gets its 
power to work, and how it repairs its worn-out parts. 

** Everything that we see that has life is made up of cells, 
much as a house is made up of bricks. Uncle Robert showed 
me through the microscope the cells that a muscle is made 
of. They were long and slender like threads. He said that 
if we examined an orange we could see cells that were large 
enough to be seen without the aid of a microscope." As 
he spoke, Phil took the quarters of an orange from a box 
which he drew from his pocket. Tearing each of them apart 
so that many spindle-shaped cells could be seen, he passed 
them to the members of the council. 

** Uncle says that when cells of the same kind are grouped 

together they are known as a tissue — muscle tissue being 

made of muscle cells, bone tissue of bone cells, nerve tissue 
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of nerve cells, and fat tissue of fat cells. An organ is made 
up of several kinds of tissue/' 

• * What is an organ, Phil ? I don't understand," Florencie 
said. 

** An organ is a part of the body that does a special work. 
The eye is an organ for seeing, the heart for pumping the 
blood, the kidneys for throwing out wastes, and — '* 

"The tongue for asking questions," Chub said in a loud 
whisper, looking droUy at Florence. Everybody laughed. 

" Each one of the many cells of which our bodies are 
made is alive and must have food and air," Phil continued. 
" Now the blood furnishes the cells with the food and air 
that they need, and since they can't move out of their places 
to go after their food, the food is sent to them in tiny little 
tubes, or blood vessels." 

'* Did you tell us that the cells in an orange were anything 
like the ones in our bodies?" Bud asked, examining the 
piece of orange which he held in his hand. 

" Yes." 

" But you just said that the cells in our bodies could eat and 
breathe, and I can't find a mouth or a nose in any of these 
cells." 

'* I asked Uncle Robert about that, and he said that the 
cell does n't need any mouth or nose because the food and air 
in the blood soak through the walls of the blood vessel and 
through the walls of the cell much as a toad drinks water 
through its skin. As the blood flows slowly by, the cell gets 
what food and air it needs. Uncle said that at the end of 
a hard day's work the inside of the cell shrinks up, but that 
while we sleep the cell takes lots of food from the blood, and 
in the morning it is full again and just like new. He also 
said that each cell is like a little engine, because it uses food 
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and air and produces heat and power to work, just as a 
locomotive uses coal and air to produce heat and the power 
to run.'* 

** But I thought you told us the last time, Phil, that the 
whole body is like a machine/' 

** I did, and it is a machine, but it is made up of many 
little machines. When we move our bodies, as in walking, 
thousands of little cell-engines are working together in the 
muscles of our legs, just as though they were one machine." 

" And I suppose the cell-engines must work faster and use 
up more food when we run or wrestle, just as a locomotive 
uses more coal when it runs fast," Paul remarked. 

**Yes, and that is why we get so warm, and the heart 
pumps the blood so fast, and we breathe so quickly when 
we exercise hard,*' replied Phil. 

** I should think," Bud said thoughtfully, " that where the 
blood feeds so many cells it would run out of food." 

*' It would, but much of the food we eat becomes blood 
after it is digested ; so you see, Bud, there is little danger of 
the cells' not getting the food they need so long as we eat 
three meals a day." 

** I don't see how food becomes blood ; why, blood 's red," 
exclaimed Chub. 

** The blood looks red, but it is made up of a yellow fluid 
which has many small particles floating in it," Phil ex- 
plained. ** Some of these particles . are red and some are 
white. The digested food becomes a part of the yellow fluid, 
which is known as plasma ; the red particles, called red cor- 
puscles, make the blood look red, and carry air, which they 
get while they are in the lungs, to the cells." 

** What do the white particles do .J* " Mabel asked, much 
interested. 
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*' I don't know all that these white particles, or corpuscles, 
as uncle calls them, do, but he said that they are sometimes 
called the soldiers of the body, because they fight all the germs 
that try to get into the blood." 

**When an engine runs it makes a lot of smoke and 
ashes," remarked Tommy Downey, thoughtfully. ** The cell- 
engines don't do that, do they ? " 

** Yes, but it is called waste matter. If our cell-engines 
get a lot of waste matter in them, we feel fatigued, and the 
cell-engines can't work well, any more than a locomotive can 
run when it becomes clogged with ashes." 

" But how do the cell-engines get rid of waste matter.? " 
Bud asked. 

" The waste matter of the cell passes through the cell wall 
and through the wall of the blood vessel and is carried away 
by the blood," replied Phil. 

A whispered remark from Tommy broke the silence that 
followed Phil's reply. '' What are you so sober about. Chubby ? 
Thinking about the good things you ate for dinner going to 
feed your cell-engines ? " Everybody laughed, for it was well 
known that Chub liked good things to eat. 

Glancing at his notebook a minute, Phil continued, " All 
the different kinds of food we eat are divided into three 
groups — carbohydrates, proteins, and fats." 

A shout of laughter followed this statement. '* Listen 
to the big names," ''Talk English," and "Whew! but 
he *s getting smart," were a few of the remarks that were 
hurled at Phil by the council. The mayor called' for order, 
and Phil, who had joined in the laugh, went on to explain : 
'' Carbohydrates are starches and sugars ; the proteins are 
white of egg, lean meat, the gluten of wheat, and a large 
part of beans, peas, grains, vegetables, and fruits ; lard, olive 
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oil, butter, fat meat, and cottonseed oil are fats." After a 
moment's pause, Phil added, **Good milk is the most per- 
fect food, because it contains the three kinds of food in the 
right proportion." 

" How much of each kind of food should we eat}'* in- 
quired Florence, looking at Phil admiringly. 

** No one knows exactly. The cells use protein food to 
build new cells and to repair their worn-out parts, and the 
carbohydrates and fats are used by the cell-engines to make 
heat and energy. Scientific men are trying to find out just 
how much of each of these foods we need. Thus far they 
have learned but one thing for sure, and that is that we eat 
too much protein food, especially lean meat. They claim that 
if more protein food is eaten than is # needed, it acts as a 
poison in the body." 

** Oh, I say! that 's hard luck. I like meat." Paul looked 
alarmed. 

** How often should one eat meat ? " Chub asked. 

'* Men who have studied the question say that most of us 
should not eat meat more than once a day." 

" Dad will be glad to hear that," sang out Tommy. *' We 
eat meat three times a day, and our meat bills are something 
terrible." 

" I am glad we don't need meat often. The price of meat 
is so high that the people around where I live think they are 
lucky to have meat once a day," Joe said earnestly. 

** Mother read in some magazine that most people eat far 
more food than fs good for them. Did Dr. Dunsmure say 
anything about it, Phil ? " Florence inquired. 

** Yes, a great many people hurt themselves by overeating. 
He said that the amount of food that people require depended 
upon such things as age, health, and occupation. He told me 
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that a growing boy or girl needs more food than a delicate 
woman, and a man who is working at a desk all day needs 
less food than a man who works in the field. He told me 
that if my body is in good health, my appetite should guide 
me as to the amount of food I will eat ; upon leaving the 
table, he said, I should have a feeling of satisfaction without 
feeling stuffed.!' 

'* Mother does n't give me anything to eat between meals, 
and I get so hungry that I can scarcely wait until I come to 
the table," Mabel exclaimed. 

*' Uncle says that healthy, strong people should not make 
a practice of eating between meals, as the organs need a rest. 
I told him that we got very hungry about four o'clock in 
the afternoon when we worked in our gardens or played ball. 
He said that if we were hungry we should eat plain food, such 
as bread and butter or fruit, but not to eat candy between 
meals." 

*' Oh, goody, I'm going to tell mother that." After a 
moment's pause, Mabel inquired anxiously, '' Dr. Dunsmure 
did n't say that candy was altogether bad, did he .? " 

*' No, he said that a little candy was good for most people, 
but that it should be eaten only during or immediately after 
meals." 

'* That 's one that I shall have to remember," the mayor 
laughingly said. 

And I," cried a chorus of voices. 
The most important rule of all about eating is to 
chew or masticate your food well," Phil continued. " Solid 
food should be chewed until it is smooth like creaitl be- 
fore you swallow it. Uncle said that if we masticate our 
food well, we could not eat so much as when we bolt it 
in chunks." 
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** Do you mean to say that we can live on less food ? " 
inquired an alderman. 

** Yes, and be perfectly satisfied and much healthier. He 
said, too, that fat people get thinner and thin people get 
fatter when they chew their food well.'* 

'' Ha, ha ! " laughed Bud. ** You will have to get busy. 
Chubby." 

** There 's some work for you to do, too, Bud ; I guess you 
are about as thin as I am fat," Chub whispered, loud enough 
to be heard all over the room. 

Every one laughed and began to talk at once. The mayor 
rapped for order, and Phil continued, "After we have 
swallowed our . food we can do nothing further to help 
digestion." 

" Why, Phil, mother says we can help digest our food if 
we are cheerful and happy," Florence exclaimed. ** She says 
we should never hurry through a meal, and that we should 
save our best stories and jokes for the table." 

**I forgot ; uncle did tell me that we should not eat when 
we were very tired, worried, excited, or angry." 

** What difference does it make, Phil } " Mabel inquired. 

** When the food is being digested it is mixed with juices 
which are made in glands, and the glands don't work right 
when we *re tired or disturbed. It 's just this way. When the 
food is being masticated in the mouth it is mixed with saliva. 
It then goes into the stomach and is mixed with another 
juice. After it leaves the stomach it goes into the small 
intestine where it is mixed with three more juices and begins 
to look like milk, instead of the bread, meat, and potatoes 
that we ate. When the food looks like milk it is ready to 
leave the small intestine and is soon absorbed and taken into 
the blood." 
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*'Does all the food that we eat go to make blood?" 
Tommy inquired. 

'* All that is good for anything. Some parts of the food 
we eat cannot be digested, and these pass out of the intestines 
and leave the body as waste material. If we do not get rid 
of the waste every day, we become constipated. Uncle says 
that constipation is at the bottom of a great many ills, and 
that no one who wants to be well should ever allow himself 
to become constipated." 

*' How can you keep from becoming constipated ? " the 
mayor asked. 

'' The intestines get into the habit of expelling the waste 
food at a regular time every day. If they are compelled to go 
over this time, constipation is apt to follow. Coarse food, such 
as oatmeal, fruits, and whole- wheat bread, often help the bowels 
to expel waste food. To prevent constipation you should form 
the habit of drinking all the water that you can, either hot or 
cold, when you first get up in the morning and again at night if 
necessary. Uncle says," added Phil, " that a couple of glasses 
of warm water with a pinch of salt in it, if taken the first thing 
in the morning, is very good for people who are constipated." 

'' Did Dr. Dunsmure say how much water a person should 
drink, Phil ? Mother scolds me all the time for drinking 
so much water." 

'' He said that no rule could be given as to the amount of 
water you should drink in a day, because you need more water 
when it is hot and when you have been exercising. He said 
that it was safe to say that most people do not drink enough 
water, so I guess you are all right, Mabel." 

" My mother scolds me only when I drink water during 
meals," Tommy said, '* but I never could see why she did n't 
want me to." 
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* It will not harm you to drink water during a meal if you 
don't wash your food down with water before it is chewed 
enough," Phil replied, taking his seat. 

The council cheered as Phil sat down. Chub leaned over 
and, putting 4iis arm around Phil's shoulders, whispered, 
"Wish I could make a report like that. How long did it 
take to get it up ? " 



CHAPTER V 

TEAM WORK 

Dr. Dunsmure was returning from an out-of-town trip that 
had lasted over a week. As he approached his home, he be- 
came aware that something unusual was taking place. ** Why 
so many lights and so much noise ? " he inquired of his sister, 
as soon as the greetings were over. 

"The boys have splendid news," smilingly replied Mrs. 
Elliott. *' Here comes Phil on the run. He has been so 
eager to tell you that I will not spoil his pleasure.*' 

*' Oh, uncle ! you can't guess what has happened since 
you left. We got the contract to rid Mills Valley of mosqui- 
toes for one hundred dollars," panted the boy, as he ran across 
the lawn and up on the porch where his mother and uncle 
were seated. 

'' Good work ! but sit down and tell me all about it, Phil." 

'* You remember you left the city the next morning after 
you told us about mosquitoes. Well, we began to search for 
the place where the mosquitoes were breeding, but we could 
not find it. Some of the boys said that they knew there were 
no ponds or streams within blocks and blocks of us, and that 
they knew the mosquitoes must be breeding more than three 
hundred yards away. Mr. Lang, the science teacher in Garfield 
High, came over, and he told us that you were right. He 
said that if there were mosquitoes in Garden City, they were 
breeding somewhere near by. He helped us to search the gar- 
den, and guess where we found them, uncle. You remember 
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we sank a tub in the ground to raise toads in the garden. Well, 
we found the water alive with Ciilex and Anopheles wrigglers." 

** But I don't see why you did not think of that right 
away, Phil.'* 

** We probably should have, but after the tadpoles had 
changed into toads we put water-lily bulbs in the tub, and the 
pads covered the surface of the water. 

** Mr. Lang caught some of the larvae 
and pupae of CtUex ^xA- Anopheles in 
glasses and asked us to learn how to 
tell them apart. You should have seen 
them wriggle ! We could find no dif- 
ference between the pupae of Anopheles 
and those of Ctdex, but we could see 
at once that the Anopheles larvae were 
different. They were spotted and had 
long tufts of bristles on their sides, 
and, instead of hanging from the sur- 
face of the water by a long breathing 
tube, as the Qilex larvae did, they had 
a short breathing tube and lay horizon- 
tally in the water, just beneath its 
surface. We boys wanted to put kero- 
sene oil on the water, but Mr. Lang 
thought that it would kill the lilies, so 
we put in some small fish and watched 
them feed on the larvae and pupae. It was quick work ! 
Some of the fellows would not believe that kerosene oil 
poured on the surface would kill an animal that lived in 
water, so Mr. Lang dipped up some of the wrigglers in a 
glass and let the boys pour the oil on the surface so that 
they could see how soon the wrigglers die without air." 





Mr. Lang taught us how 

to make a trap to catch 

mosquitoes alive 
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" I missed something, I see, but go on." 

" Mr. Lang also taught us how to make a trap to catch 
mosquitoes alive so that we could study them," and Phil drew 
from his pocket a wide-mouthed bottle with a small pasteboazd 
funnel in the cork. " If you see a mosquito resting," ^- 
plained the boy, " you put the funnel over it so, and up flies 
the mosquito into the bottle, and it can't find its wjqr, out." 






e poured oil on all the 



e could find " 



" Good, but don't forget your story, Phil," 

"Shortly after this," continued the boy, "the mayor of 
Garden City got a note from Mr, Owen, the president of 
the big factories. Mr, Owen said that there was so much 
malaria in the village that they could not get enough help to 
run the factories. Mr. Morse (Jack Morse's father) had told 
him how much the Garden City boys and girls had learned 
about mosquitoes, and he wished to get us to help rid 
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Mills Valley of the pests. He offered to help in eveiy way he 
could, and said he would give us one hundred dollars if we 
would rid the village of 
mosquitoes for the rest of 
the year. We thought it 
was a lark, and every one 
of us was eager to begin. 
Mr. Lang helped us. We 
bought gallons of kero- 
sene oil and divided the 
village into as many parts 
as there were boys and 
girls, so that each could 
be responsible for his 
own district. We poured 




Mosquitoes were breeding in the 
manholes of the si 



oil (m all the water we could find 
the iirst two days, but the mos- 
quitoes were still thick. Then, 
would you believe it, we found 
thousands of mosquitoes breeding 
in the manholes of the sewers, 
and in the cans and bottles on the 
dump whenever there was water 
in them ! Mr. Lang told us that 
all the rubbish would have to be 
removed or buried, and that we 
should have to go into every yard 
in order to be sure of finding 
every one of the breeding places. 
Then our real trouble began. 
Many of the women would not 
let us look into their barrels, and 




Thousands of mosquitoes 
were breeding in ihe cans 
and bottles Qn the dump 
whenever there was water 
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they poked fun at us for pouring oil into the sewer open- 
ings. The matter became so serious that Paul had to get 
Mr. Owen to help. 

" Mr. Owen called together all the men and women of the 
factories and told them the story of mosquitoes and malarial 
fever, or fever and ague as they call it. After that it was easy, 




Many women would not let us look into their barrels 



for nearly every one was anxious to help. Everybody began 
to cleaQ up, and we soon wiped out every mosquito. So you 
see, uncle, we are celebrating to-night," 

" But you are not through yet, Phil." 

" No, but it will not be so hard next time we have to do 
the work, Mr. Owen has offered us the same amount next 
year if we nd the village of mosquitoes, so we are going to 
put fish in the streams and larger ponds." 
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" Where will you get the fish ? " 

" Mr. Lang wrote and told the State Fisheries Department 
about our work, and they have offered to send us all the little 
fish we need." 

" Well, well, Phil, I am proud of the council. What are 
you going to do with the money ? " 




■ Everybody began to dean up, and n 
every mosquito " 

Phil drew himself up with an air of importance. "Why, 
you forget, uncle, that the city has debts, and, besides, we 
want to make some public improvements." 

Dr. Dunsmure laughed, and strolled to where he could 
get a better view of the celebration. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE NEW LAW 

Dr. Dunsmure was in the yard playing with his dog Bob, 
a fine Scotch colHe, when Phil joined him. The doctor had 
just thrown a stick, and the dog, with a great show of de- 
light, was racing after it. Before Phil reached the spot Bob 
had returned with the stick and was barking and jumping 
about his master, who was about to throw it again. 

'* Why, Uncle Robert, I have been looking everywhere* 
for you." 

''.What's up, Phil.?" As he spoke the doctor let the 
stick fly across the lawn, and Bob shot after it as though 
he had been fired from a cannon. 

'' The council has made a law fhat no one who has stoop- 
shoulders can belong to Garden City. You see,'* went on 
the boy earnestly, not noticing the laugh that was in his 
uncle's eyes, '' when I made my report to the council, I told 
them what you said about stoop-shoulders. After I had 
finished, the mayor made a speech and said that while I was 
talking he noticed that nearly half the council were some- 
what stoop-shouldered. He told us that if we could straighten 
ourselves as easily as I said we could, he thought we ought 
to go in for it right away. Tommy Downey sprang to his feet 
and said that he agreed with all that had been said, and he 
made a motion that a straight body be necessary in order to 
belong to Garden City. Almost before we knew what was hap- 
pening the motion was seconded and carried unanimously." 
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While Phil was talking Dr. Dunsmure was looking so 
intently at him that he forgot about the game he had been 
playing. Bob had returned with the stick, but failing to re- 
ceive any notice, lay down at his master's feet and fell fast 
asleep. 

** Well, are n*t you glad that the council passed such a law, 
Phil i No? Ah, I see, the head of the board of health can't 
set an example," and the doctor looked mischievously at the 
downcast face of his nephew. 

** That 's the trouble, uncle. Tommy Downey is straight, 
and so he will have no work to do. He thinks that he has 
the best joke ever on me because I am stoop-shouldered and 
at the head of the board of health." 

Dr. Dunsmure laughed so heartily that Bob lifted his head 
and looked at his master in mild astonishment. Straightening 
his face with an effort, the doctor inquired, ** How long a 
time do you have in which to make good ? Of course you 
do not want to lose your office." ' 

**We have six weeks, or until the end of our summer 
vacation," the boy replied, kicking a hole in the sod with 
the toe of his shoe. 

**Well, Phil, if you try hard to remember to keep your 
spine straight, you will not be forced to give up your office, 
and -you can show the council how much in earnest you are 
and thus set a fine example. I declare," the doctor went on, 
after a moment's reflection, '' the more I think of that law, 
the better I think it is. A person who helps to make laws 
should look the part, and no one can look up to the mark 
when his body is bent out of shape." 

** Bud has another way. His father told him that when he 
stood with his back against the jamb of a door he might be 
sure that he was standing straight if his head, shoulders, hips. 
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and heels all touched at the same time. I 've been trying 
this every little while each day, and now when I walk away, 
somehow it does n't seem so awkward to stand straight," 

" Good plan, but I 've been thinking, Phil, that the work you 
people of Garden City do, exercises only a part of your mus- 
cles. Now I think that it would be fine if 

I you had a gymnasium where you could work 
the rest of your muscles. Do you know, 
few boys and girls realize that they could 
have beautifully developed bodies if they 
would only take the proper exercise." 
" A gymnasium would be a lark, uncle," 
replied the boy, now all interest. 
" I do not mean a gymnasium in which 
to have fun and practice anything you like. 
To get the good out of a gymnasium you 
should be taught by some one who knows, 
like the teacher at Garfield High. He would 
examine you and tell what exercises you 
need most. He would measure your chest 

and test your lungs and your muscles before 
you began and again when you finished, so 
that you could tell just how much you had 
improved." 

" Oh, it would be jolly. Uncle Robert," 
and the boy danced round so wildly that 
he stepped on Bob's tail. With a howl of pain the dog 
jumped to his feet and looked inquiringly from the man to 
the boy. 

" Poor old Bob, it 's too bad," said his master, stooping to 
pat the dog's fine head. " PhU is too excited to practice 
good manners." 



He is standing 
straight if his 
head, shoulders, 
hips, and heels 
all touch at the 
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** Do you want us all to become athletes, uncle ? " 

** When you are old enough you can decide that for your- 
selves. I should like to see the boys and girls of Garden City 
grow to be strong, healthy, fine-looking men and women," 
Dr. Dunsmure said, still stroking Bob's head. 

** Oh, I am strong and well now," protested the boy. 

Dr. Dunsmure laughed. *' Every one who is not suffering 
pain or who is not under the doctor's care thinks he is strong and 
well. There is a difference, though, Phil, between the strength 
and endurance of a man who can walk five miles in a day and 
that of a man who can walk thirty-five miles without fatigue." 

'* But, uncle, the man who can walk thirty-five miles in a 
day was born with greater health and strength than the man 
who can walk but five miles, was n't he .? " 

" Not necessarily so. Most young people have good health 
to start with. You should remember that the body is different 
from other machines in that the more you use it — if you use 
it rightly — the stronger and better it becomies." 

'* They asked me some questions in the council that I 
could not answer," said Phil, pulling out his '' Why Book. " 
'* Oh, yes, Nellie wanted to know whether a delicate person 
should take exercise." 

** Yes, he should, but he should begin by taking a little 
exercise and gradually increase it as his strength increases. 
There is a good lesson to be learned from the story of the 
boy who lifted a calf every day ; when it became full-grown 
he could still lift it." After a pause Dr. Dunsmure said : *' A 
little exercise daily, Phil, is much better than a greater amount 
once a week. I think I forgot to tell you that you should not 
exercise violently just before or just after a hearty meal or 
immediately before retiring; nor should you exercise in a 
poorly ventilated room." 



i 
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" Bud told me to ask you if a person would live longer if 
he did n't do any work, but just rested all the time," said PhD, 
again looking at his book, 

" You can tell Bud that if a perfectly healthy person should 
lie in bed for several years, he would become a weak and 
invalid ; in fact, he would rust out. Few people can 
1 healthy with less than two hours of physical exercise 
a day." 

"If you didn't use your brain, 
would it rust out, too?" 

" Yes, Phil, you would lose the 
power to think. We hear a good 
deal about children injuring them- 
selves 'in school with study, but if 
students did not have the bad habit 
of dawdling so much over their books, 
they would get their lessons in much 
less time than it generally takes them, 
and they would have much better 
health. A good rule to follow if one 
finds that he must read his lessons over several times before he 
can grasp their meaning is to give up and take a brisk walk 
in the fresh air or take exercise for a while ; the mind will be 
refreshed, and the lesson will be learned in much less time." 
Phil did not reply, and Dr. Dunsmurfe stood for some time 
looking in the direction of the gardens. Suddenly he ex- 
claimed : " I "ve got it ; the basement of the city hall is too 
large for your workshop alone, and I believe that with little 
expense you might rig up a small gymnasium there for the 
winter and have one for summer out of doors. In the shade 
of the orchard, near the gardens, would be just the place. 
Don't you think so. Bob .' " 




If your mind ii 
take a brisk walk ii 



CHAPTER VII 

• MABEL 

** Say, fellows, what do you think of this ? Six ladies to visit 
the council to-night ! When I went home I found this note 
from Mrs. Van Alstyne, telling me that she and her friends 
had heard of the work we are doing and wish very much to 
see us. As luck will have it, Phil has gone to the country, 
and the ladies want to know particularly about the work of 
the board of health/' 

" It's just our luck to have Phil away when we want to 
show off," Chub remarked. 

*' If I had only known earlier that they were coming, I 
should have written and asked them to postpone their visit," 
Paul said, knitting his brows. 

" Humph, these ladies have some style ! " exclaimed Bud, 
examining the note that Paul had handed him. '* They use 
good paper, anyway. I wonder who they are." 

" I showed the note to mother, and she said that they are 
some of the most influential women in the city. From what 
they say in that note I feel sure they will be disappointed at 
not hearing from the board of health." Paul looked more 
and more anxious. 

" I think, perhaps, that Mabel is to give a report for the 
board of health to-night," Joe remarked. '' Phil asked me if 
I could do it, but I told him that I should not have time, as 
it keeps both mother and me busy making both ends meet. 
All that I know about it is that he said he would ask Mabel." 
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" I should be glad to have Mabel give a report," Paul re- 
plied not ungraciously, " but I am afraid she will not do well. 
She 's been with lis such a short time that I would rather 
have her make her first report before the council when we 
do not have visitors." 

** She 's all right," spoke up Tommy, always ready to defend 
Mabel. " She 's a regular shark in school." 

In spite of Tommy's prophecy Paul was worried. ** You 
never can tell how a girl is going to act or what she 's going 
to say," he told Bud in confidence. '' It would be just like her 
to get scared and break down. I would give a dollar if Phil 
were only here." 

If Paul was nervous when he met the six ladies at the 
door of the city hall half an hour later, he succeeded well in 
hiding the fact. He welcomed them to Garden City in the 
name of the council and escorted them to the seats reserved 
for visitors. 

The business of the council proceeded about as usual. 
Reports were given and recommendations made by different 
departments of the city government. The ladies were greatly 
amused at the good-natured squabbling among the aldermen. 
Tommy and Chub usually furnished most of the fun for the 
council. Tommy was in the habit of making high-sounding 
speeches, and Chub liked to use big words, even though he 
did not always understand their meaning. 

Paul was so busy presiding over the meeting that he did 
not notice that Mabel came in late. As the girl slipped noise- 
lessly into her seat. Bud whispered, " Where have you been 
all this time ? I thought you were going to give a report." 

** I am," replied the girl. ** I thought of something that I 
did not know and ran over to ask Dr. Dunsmure about it 
just before the meeting began. Dr. Dunsmure returned home 
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late, but I knew that I should have time to see him, for the 
health report is usually the last one to be called for/' 

*' Are you scared ? " the boy whispered. 

*' No, why should I be ? Dr. Dunsmure says my report is 
all right." As the girl spoke she noticed for the first time 
that there were six* strange ladies in the room. As she looked 
at them her heart beat faster and her throat felt tight. Ten 
minutes later, however, when the mayor asked if there was 
a report ready from the health department, Mabel rose, out- 
wardly calm, and replied that Phil had asked her to report on 
anything she liked. 

Paul soon saw that he had been worrying about Mabel 
needlessly. The girl was so much in earnest that she was 
not giving a single thought to herself. 

** P'or quite a while I could not think of anything to give. 
At last I told mother my trouble and she helped me out. 
She said she thought that Phil's report on how the body 
uses food was splendid and suggested that I give a report 
on how food should be cared for so as to be fit for use. I 
asked Dr. Dunsmure about it and he said it was the very 
thing. He told me a lot about it and gave me several books 
to read. I have been kept busy getting the report ready, but 
I didn't mind, because it was so interesting," Mabel ex- 
claimed, shaking a stray lock of hair from her eyes. 

**Why, I found out that tiny little plants grow in our 
food just as the plants in our gardens grow in soil. These 
plants are grayish white and are so small (they are usually 
made up of but one cell) that they cannot be seen without 
a microscope. Now if a great number of these plants are 
allowed to grow in food, it is not fit to eat. Molds, yeasts, 
and bacteria are the names of the plants which cause food 
to spoil. 
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" The mold plant has no leaves, stem, or roots, and is in 
the form of long white threads. You can see these threads 
if you moisten a piece of stale bread, place it on wet blotting 
paper in a saucer, and keep it covered with a drinking glass 
hke this." Mabel uncovered a package and showed them a 
piece of bread covered with what lookdd like threads of 
cotton batting, " The little black specks are fruiting bodies, 
which contain spores from which other mold plants may grow. 
Here is another kind erf mold," 
she went on, holding up an orange 
covered with a green powder, 
" The threads of this mold are in- 
side the orange and are feeding on 
its juices. The spores are on the 
outside so that they may be scat- 
tered as dust." As she spoke 
Mabel gently blew upon the 
orange ; a cloud of spores filled the 
air and caused the councilmen near 
her to sneeze, " See, I am sowing 
thousands and thousands of spores, 
and they will be carried as dust in 
the air and will grow wherever they 
get a chance, just as the seeds of the plants grow in our gar- 
dens when they have enough moisture, heat, light, and air. 
" Mold plants grow on the outside of food where there 
is air, provided there is sufficient moisture and heat. Un- 
like the green plants of our gardens, mold plants do not 
need light. In fact, bright sunlight will kill these plants in 
a few hours." 

" Won't food become moldy unless the spores of mold 
light upon it and grow ? " the mayor asked, deeply interested. 
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* No, not any more than sweet peas will come up without 
the seeds* being planted," Mabel answered. 

** I should think that if food was not allowed to become 
moldy, there would not be many spores in the air and in the 
dust about the house,*' Joe remarked. 

** That is true, and plenty of fresh air and sunlight keeps 
a house dry and kills the spores of mold. 

** Yeast and bacteria, the other two plants that cause food 
to spoil, are so small that they also fly as dust. They are 
everywhere in the air, and light on our faces, hair, and 
clothes." Mabel laughed, for all began to rub their faces 
or brush their hair or clothing. 

** What are you trying to make us believe, Mabel ? Every 
one knows that yeast is in cakes and can't fly in the air," 
Chub exclaimed in an undertone. 

" The yeast that bread is made with is cultivated and comes 
in cakes ; the yeast that I mean is wild and flies as dust in 
the air." 

** Is the wild yeast anything like the cultivated yeast ? " Joe 
asked. 

** Yes, the cultivated yeast comes from the wild yeast, just 
as the cultivated cherry comes from the wild cherry." 

** Is the yeast that our mothers make bread with a plant i " 
Florence asked, her eyes round with wonder. 

" Yes, and every time our mothers make bread they are 
growing a garden of thousands and thousands of tiny plants, 
and every time we eat bread we eat thousands of baked yeast 
plants.*' Mabel joined in the laughter which greeted this 
statement. " Each yeast plant is round like a ball and lives 
on sugar. I put some yeast in this sugar and water," said 
the girl, holding up a bottle so that every one could see, 
"and before long bubbles began to come up." She pointed 
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to hundreds of tiny bubbles streaming to the surface. " Dr. 
Dunsmure says that the faster the bubbles come, the faster 
the plant is growing. He made some clay models of the yeast 
plant for us. At first it looks like this through the micro- 
scope," and Mabel held up what looked like a round potato, 
"but after it has been growing for some time it looks like 
this," and she held up to view what appeared to be a round 
potato with little potatoes growing from its sides. " Pretty 
soon these small buds become bigger and break off and 
become new yeast plants." 

" Is that air that is coming from 
the yeast in the bottle .' " the mayor 
asked, leaning forward, 

" No, it is a gas called carbon 
dioxide. Dr. Dunsmure put a bent 
tube through the cork and made the 
gas pass through this glass of lime- 
water," Mabel explained. " The lime- 
water was perfectly clear at first, but 
it turned a milky color after the carbon 
dioxide had passed through it for a 
while. Dr. Dunsmure said that carbon dioxide was the only 
gas that ever turned limewater milky. He said that we breathe 
out carbon dioxide all the time, and he sent this limewater so 
that the council could see for itself," As Mabel spoke she 
handed the mayor a glass filled with what appeared to be 
clear water. " Blow into the water through this," and the girl 
handed him a straw, which she had brought from a near-by 
soda fountain. 

Every eye was fixed on Paul as he blew into the limewater, 
and an exclamation of wonder burst from the lips of the 
council as the water began to turn milky. 
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Mabel continued, " When yeast feeds on sugar and water 
it gives off both carbon dioxide and alcohol." 

" Not the alcohol that you buy in the drug store, Mabel ? " 
Tommy exclaimed in wonder. 

"Yes, and the. alcohol in beers, wines, and liquors comes 
from the growing yeast plant," said the girl, nodding her 
head toward him as she answered his question. 

" Then, when our mothers make bread, is there carbon diox- 
ide and alcohol in it ? " Paul felt that it could scarcely be true. 

" Yes, the holes in bread are where 
the gas bubbles were in the dough 
before the bread was baked, and the 
alcohol which was formed evaporated 
from the bread while it was in the 
oven." 

Tommy sat bolt upright in his seat. 
" I thought you started to tell us how 
yeast caused food to spoil, but you ^he lim^at^ began to 
haven't done it so far." 

"Oh," Mabel cried, coloring, "it's the wild yeast, that 
flies in the air as dust, and settles on food and causes 
it to spoil. Yeast can grow only in foods that are sweet, 
such as fresh cider, grape juice, stewed fruit, and canned 
vegetables." 

" Mother always told me that it was the air that caused 
canned fruit to spoil," Florence protested. 

" Air does n't cause fruit to spoil ; it 's the small plants in 
the air that cause the trouble. Why, Dr. Dunsmure has a 
jar of canned fruit that has just a plug of cotton in the top, 
and it has kept perfectly for over a year." 

" I don't see how that can be," Tommy said. " Can't these 
little plants get into the fruit ,' " 
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" No, the air can get into the fruit, but tfie cotton cork 
strains all the molds, yeasts, and bacteria that are in the air 
and holds them on the outside." 

" Is wild yeast of any use ? " an alderman asked, 
" Cider and wines are fermented with wild yeast, and, oh, 
yes, it is used in making salt-rising bread ; only most of the 
women who make the bread think it 's the salt and not the 
yeast that makes it light." 

After a pause Mabel continued : " Bacteria, or germs, the 
other plants which get into food and cause it to spoil, are 
I smaller than the molds and yeasts. 
Some of these tiny plants are shaped like a 
ball, some are like a cylinder, and some 
a spiral. Dr. Dunsmure made them in clay, 
so that we might know what they looked 
like under a microscope." The girl took Uie 
clay models of bacteria from the box and 
lassed them to the mayor. 

" There are many kinds of bacteria ; some 
of them are of use, some spoil our food, and 
some cause disease," she said. " If some of 
the bacteria that feed upon our food are 
allowed to multiply in great numbers, they 
cause the food to become tainted, rendering it unfit for use. 
If we eat tainted meat or fish we may have ptomaine poison- 
ing," and Mabel spelled the word "ptomaine" for Tommy, 
who was taking notes in a book. 

"Will a few of these bacteria on food harm one?" the 
mayor asked. 

" No, most food contains some bacteria. They are just as 
good to eat as any other vegetable. It is disease germs, and 
the waste material that germs leave in our food when they 
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are allowed to multiply in it in great numbers, that make us 
ill. On account of the waste material that is harmful to us, 
food should be kept as free from bacteria as is possible." 

*' But can you tell us, Mabel, how we can keep bacteria 
from multiplying in our food in great numbers } " Bud 
inquired. 

*' I forgot to say that freezing does not harm yeast and 
bacteria, but they do not grow where it is cold. Long before 
these little plants were known, housewives knew that if food 
is kept clean and cool it will not spoil for some time." 

** But, Mabel, cooked food spoils," exclaimed Florence, 
** and I don't see why it should if all these plants are killed." 

** Cooked food does not spoil until another supply of germs 
gets into it." After a short pause Mabel continued, ** Strong 
solutions of salt (brine) will keep food from spoiling, and so 
will a large amount of sugar, as in preserving. Drying is a 
good way to keep food, as molds, yeasts, and bacteria cannot 
grow unless there is a good deal of moisture present." 

" I heard father saying that some dealers put chemicals 
into foods to keep them from spoiling," Chub remarked. 

'* Some chemicals do kill germs, but Dr. Dunsmure says 
that they should never be put into food. He says that food 
should be eaten as nature made it. He also says that it's 
wrong to color food, and that we should as a rule beware 
of highly colored candies and of red, white, and blue ice 
cream." 

" My father says that he does n't believe in eating food 
that has been kept in cold storage for months," exclaimed 
Tommy with warmth. 

** Dr. Dunsmure says that at first storage was a blessing, 
because it kept food fresh until it could be used, but now 
some of the men who own the cold-storage places are making 
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them a curse, because they are holding food in them until 
they can get high prices for it. He says that some states are 
making a law against holding food in cold storage any great 
length of time." 

A perfect buzz of conversation followed, and it was some 
time before Paul could restore order. 

" How do bacteria get into food ? " Chub looked puzzled. 
" It *s not very clear to me." 

'' Why, bacteria get into our food in several ways," answered 
Mabel. " Bacteria are in dust, and dust may get on food in 
stores and at home, when it is left uncovered. Flies often 
wipe their feet on our food after they have been crawling 
over filth. Soiled hands have thousands of bacteria upon 
them, and food in stores is often placed where everybody can 
handle it. Food may be put into dishes that are dirty or that 
have been washed in water that is not pure. Food may come 
from diseased animals." 

'' Great Scott ! " exclaimed Chub, moving uneasily in his 
chair ; '' I don't see how we can be sure we are getting 
good, fresh food." 

'' Dr. Dunsmure says that the government is passing pure- 
food laws, which are doing much to help us get good food. 
He says we ought to be very particular to buy food only from 
trustworthy dealers, who keep their stores clean and do not 
expose food to dust, flies, rats, mice, or cats. Of course," 
added the girl, '' it does not make so much difference with 
food that has to be cooked." 

" Just why do they cook food, anyway ? Some of it, such 
as milk and fruits, is eaten raw," Bud remarked. 

" Cooking food kills all bacteria in it," Mabel explained, 
** and it also brings out its flavor and breaks up the cells so 
that it is more easily digested. We learned that in school 
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from Miss Marks, our cooking teacher ; of course that means 
if the cooking is good,'* she added. 

'* You forgot to say that the teacher told us that pork and 
beef should not be eaten raw,'* reminded Dorothy. 

'* Miss Marks said that pork should not be eaten raw, be- 
cause raw ham, bacon, or sausages may contain small worms 
called trichinae, which may get into our bodies and do us 
harm," Mabel added. *' Beef may also contain the eggs of 
a tapeworm, which, if the meat is eaten raw, may get into 
our bodies." 

Everybody was eager to tell stories he had heard about 
tapeworms. While Paul was restoring order Mabel studied 
the paper she held in her hand. '' Milk may become the 
most dangerous food that we use," she began. 

" Why.? " several members of the council inquired in one 
breath. 

# * Because germs of all kinds grow well in it, and people 
usually use milk without cooking it," replied the girl. '' Tu- 
berculosis, typhoid fever, scarlet fever, and diphtheria have 
been spread by milk." 

*' Do cows have typhoid fever, scarlet fever, and diphthe- 
ria ? " called out Councilman Bliss from the back of the room. 

'' No ; the germs of these diseases may get into the milk 
from any person who handles it who has the germs on 
his hands or clothing. Typhoid epidemics are often caused 
by washing milk cans and bottles in water from wells that 
are infected. Dr. Dunsmure says it is important to remember 
that people sick with any contagious disease or those just re- 
covering from disease should not handle or be near food 
that is to be eaten by other people. And," Mabel added, 
" vegetables and fruits that are to be eaten raw should not be 
washed in impure water." 
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*' Milk is not always safe, even though it looks clean, is it, 
Mabel ? " Bud inquired 

*' Milk may look and taste all right, but be infected with dis- 
ease germs. Bacteria multiply very rapidly in milk and cause 
the children who drink it to have cholera infantum, diarrhea, 
and other intestinal troubles. Dr. Dunsmure says that many 
families have lost young children through carelessness with 
milk. He told me that everybody, young and old, ought to 
l^earn how to care for milk in order to make it a safe food." 

** We get our milk from a milkman, but I don't see how 
we can tell whether it is fit for a child to drink," Emma siaid, 
thinking of her little year-old brother. 

Glancing at the paper in her hand, Mabel answered, ** If 
you are not sure that milk is safe, you should pasteurize it." 
Joining in the laugh that followed her remark, the girl went 
on to explain. *' A great scientist by the name of Pasteur dis- 
covered a way of killing germs in milk without boiling it. 
Boiled milk does not taste quite so good and does not always 
agree with people," she remarked, seeing the question was 
in Bud's mind. 

" Is it hard to pasteurize milk ? " Joe asked, hesitating 
over the big word. 

**No, this book tells how it is done," the girl said, turning 
over the leaves. ** You place a quart bottle of milk in a dish 
that is partly filled with cold water. Plug the bottle with non- 
absorbent cotton, heat the water, and allow the milk to remain 
in it for fifteen minutes after the water has reached the boil- 
ing point. The nurse whom the mothers' club of our school 
engaged to teach us girls infant hygiene told us that all the 
milk that a baby used in a day should be modified, poured into 
clean nursing bottles, and pasteurized by keeping it in the 
water five minutes after the water had reached the boiling 
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point. She said that if you did not have a wire basket to put 
the bottles in, a pie tin should be placed in the bottom of the 
kettle so that the heat would not break the bottles. The milk 
should be cooled quickly and placed on ice until it was time 
to feed the baby." 

" Wait a minute, Mabel ; now just what do you mean by 
'modified milk'? I don't understand." Chub wrinkled up 
his forehead in an amus- 
ing manner. 

"Cow's milk must be 
weakened in order that 
a baby may thrive on it. 
Some water and other 
things are put into it. 
We — " 

" Guess you did not 
learn your lesson very 
well. Why did n't you 
learn just how to modify 

milk?" Bud remarked The nurse toid us that aU the milk a 

. ■ I baby used in a day should be modified, 

teasmelv. ' . , . . , ; 

° ' poured into dean nursing bottles, and 

Mabel looked annoyed. pasteurized 

" Why, Bud, the amount 

of modifying that is needed varies with the age of the baby 
and with the baby itself. The nurse said that babies differed 
so, that a doctor would have to say what strength of milk 
was best in each case. She said that no raw milk, no matter 
how good, should be fed to a baby ; that it was better to 
pasteurize or to boil milk for one or two minutes than to run 
even a slight risk of infection through feeding raw milk." 

" I thought you just told us that boiled milk did not agree 
with some people." 
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"Well, I did, Tommy. The nurse said that the most 
harm that boiled milk could do would be to make the child 
constipated, but that the constipation might easily be over- 
come by feeding a little fruit and by giving plenty of boiled 
water cooled. The nurse was from the babies' dispensary, 
and she ought to know," Mabel remarked. 

*' Will you explain what they do at a babies* dispensary ? 
I think, perhaps, that there are some here, like myself, 
who do not know." The mayor glanced over the council as 
he spoke. 

" When parents are too poor to employ a doctor, they 
bring the baby to the babies' dispensary. Not only is the 
baby treated free of charge, but the mother is taught how to 
care properly for her child. Dr. Dunsmure told me that 
the board of health has established fifteen * infant welfare 
stations ' about the city, where mothers can learn how to 
keep healthy babies well. He says that any mother may go 
to one of these stations and buy safe milk for her baby at the 
same price for which a milkman will sell it to her." 

** I shall get Dr. Dunsmure to tell me where the nearest 
station is, and I shall go after the milk every day," Emma 
vowed to herself, relieved to learn where safe milk for her 
little brother might be obtained. 

*' Dr. Dunsmure says that there is just as great danger of 
harming a child through overfeeding as there is through 
feeding impure milk. He says that a baby should be fed 
only at stated times ; that some mothers feed their babies 
whenever they cry, and the chances are that the baby is 
crying from the pains of overfeeding." 

'* Did he tell you what to do when the baby cried before 
it was time to feed it .? " Bud asked, remembering the day 
that he was left to care for his little sister. 
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" Offer it some cool boiled water/' Mabel answered. Glanc- 
ing at her notes, she continued : "The nurse said that they were 
teaching the mothers who came to the dispensary and the wel- 
fare stations the danger of not nursing their babies ; that no 
matter how carefully cow's milk or other foods are prepared, a 
baby does not thrive so well on them. She said that out of every 
one hundred bottle-fed babies an average of thirty die the first 
year, while of the babies that the mothers nurse only about 
seven out of one hundred die the first year. Dr. Dunsmure 
says he thinks that while we are learning so much about milk 
it would be well for us to go to see a dairy where the milk is 
carefully handled, and he has given us a letter of introduction 
to Mr. Danby, who, he says, keeps the best dairy in this sec- 
tion of the country." Mabel handed the letter to the mayor 
and took her seat. The roar of applause that greeted the girl 
as she sat down assured her that her report had not been a 
failure. Her heart sang with joy. Glancing about, she saw 
the smiling face of her jnother among the guests. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE CELEBRATION 

"The evening of the fourth day of July," mused Dr. 
Dunsmure, " and I don't recall a single Fourth since I began 
practicing medicine when there were so few accidents re- 
ported. The sane-Fourth ruling was a wise one on the part 
of the city, I do believe. 

'' What fun I have had on the Fourth of July, and how 
vividly the day brings back the memory of my father,*' the 
doctor continued, half aloud, settling himself in his chair. 
''He was born in Scotland, but he certainly knew how to 
celebrate the Declaration of Independence of this blessed 
country of ours. He was always one jof the boys on this day. 
The stories he told us of our brave ancestors and the ballads 
he sang of the beloved Bobby Burns made our hearts glow 
with pride at the thought of our Scottish blood. 

" We always celebrated right here in the yard, and somehow 
every youngster in the neighborhood was eager to join us in 
our fun. The dear old cherry tree — * Old Faithful ' we called 
it — grew at the corner of the orchard over there and always 
ripened its pink-cheeked fruit to lend joy to the occasion. I de- 
clare I felt that I had lost a real friend when that old tree died. 

" I never fully realized what a benefactor a man becomes 
when he plants a tree. I can remember my father's planting 
the stone of one of the biggest and rosiest cherries from Old 
Faithful eighteen years ago to-day. * For the Fourth of July 
for the youngsters to come,' he said. 

64 
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'* I could n't help blessing his memory this morning when 
I wrote a note to Mayor Paul, inviting the people of Garden 
City to celebrate the day among the branches of the beautiful 
tree that grew from that cherry pit. 

" I guess they enjoyed it, too," and the doctor chuckled 
aloud as he thought of the note that he had found stuck on 
the tree, which read, ** Thanks, Old Cherry Tree, for your 
cherries ; we hope we may come again." *' I wonder where 
Phil and — " Dr. Dunsmure never finished his sentence. 
He sprang to his feet in amazement at the sight of Sarah 
running toward the house. 

" There are men dressed as Indians behind every tree 
in this yard," she panted, as she dashed past the doctor. 
" Hurry, Dr. Dunsmure, I think they mean mischief." 

Before he could reply, the girl had closed and bolted the 
door. The doctor stood for a moment trying to see through 
the gathering twilight and then started toward Garden City. 
He had not gone over a rod or more when the air was 
rent by a bloodcurdling Indian war whoop. In a twinkling, 
dusky forms sprang from behind every bush and tree and ran 
toward the doctor, brandishing their tomahawks threateningly 
at him. 

" Pretty well done ! " Dr. Dunsmure exclaimed, laughing. 
** You young rascals ! you think because you have succeeded 
in scaring poor Sarah that you can fool me too." 

** How could you tell who we were ? " cried several familiar 
voices in the same breath. 

" I knew we could not fool Uncle Robert," spoke up a 
slender young Indian, coming forward. 

" You forget that I was once a boy myself." Dr. Dunsmure's 
eyes sparkled, as he teasingly looked around at them. " Tell 
me, where did you get your suits and paraphernalia ? " 
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"We played * Hiawatha' in the park last summer; don't 
you remember, uncle ? " 

" I do remember something about your having your last- 
day-of-school exercises in the park and that I could not 
attend. I declare," the doctor continued, " I don't blame 
Sarah very much for being frightened, for the paint and 
feathers do certainly make you look like the real thing. It 
reminds me — but wait — " and the doctor started on a run 
toward the house. 

" Wonder what 's up now," exclaimed Chub. " Let *s go 
back and scare Sarah some more ; it 's great fun." 

Dr. Dunsmure knocked several times before he could 
get Sarah to unbolt the door and let him in. He told her 
that it was the boys of Garden City, who were dressed up 
as Indians. 

" Whoever would have thought it, the young rascals," she 
said, going back to her work and paying no attention to the 
piercing yells from without. 

In the midst of one of their wildest war dances, the door 
opened, and a tall, lithe Indian chief stood before them. It 
was now the boys' turn to be surprised. The dance stopped 
abruptly, and for a moment they stood spellbound, looking 
at the approaching Indian. 

" It 's Uncle Robert," exclaimed Phil, running up close to 
the Indian. " I know him by his walk." 

A perfect hubbub arose, and as they gathered about, 
admiring the handsome costume that the doctor wore, Bud 
exclaimed, " My, but he makes a fine-looking Indian." 

" Now, uncle, it 's your turn to tell us where you got your 
suit." 

" That 's easy. I once masked as an Indian chief at a 
fancy-dress party. I had forgotten all about having the suit 
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until I saw yours. It made me feel that I would like to 
join in your fun." 

As they walked along, Paul exclaimed, looking admiringly 
at the handsome Indian, "Won't the girls be surprised to 
see such a big chief coming into camp ! " 

The " camp " consisted of tents, made of old carpets and 
bed quilts, pitched among the shrubs and trees which skirted 
a clearing on the far side of the orchard, away from the gar- 
dens. A huge heap of brush was piled in the middle of the 
clearing. As the doctor looked, he said to himself, *' So it 
was a Fourth-of-July bonfire that the boys were thinking of 
when they asked me if they could have the brush left from 
pruning the apple trees. I declare, I feel like a boy myself." 

The girls, who were dressed as Indian maidens, were shy 
and restrained in the presence of the big Indian chief. They 
knew, of course, that he was not a real Indian, but it was 
some time before they guessed the truth. They were de- 
lighted to have Dr. Dunsmure join in their play of " make- 
believe." . They crowded about him and eagerly told him 
how they had cooked their supper over fires made between 
two flat stones before their tents. 

** While we were clearing away the supper things," Mabel 
told him, ** the boys were to have brought you here a captive. 
We thought maybe you would not recognize us, and that you 
would be frightened and beg for mercy." 

"Too bad that I should have spoiled such good fun," the 
doctor said, laughing heartily. 

" Come on, uncle. It 's getting quite dark, and it 's high 
time that we were firing up." 

Their joy knew no bounds as the blaze leaped up, making 
the whole region as light as day. As the fire blazed and 
crackled, sending thousands of sparks skyward, the whole 
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party of Indians, maidens and all, began to sing and dance 
a war dance around the blazing wood. 

The frolic over, they spread their blankets and sat around 
the fire with flushed faces and shining eyes. 

*' See how beautiful the trees look in this light ! " Phil 
exclaimed. *' I never had such a big bonfire before. I never 
had so much fun on the Fourth in all my life.'* 

'' Nor I,'* cried a chorus of voices. 

'* But I thought you were the boys whose chances for fun 
had been spoiled because the city had ruled to have a sane 
Fourth." 

'* We 've had a jolly good time to-day. Dr. Dunsmure," 
Paul said, with his hands clasped over his knees. " I think 
that the city council did just right in trying to prevent 
accidents, but I must say that I don't see why we should 
not be allowed to fire blank cartridges, toy pistols, and fire- 
crackers." 

'' I don't, either," spoke up a score of voices. 

" If they keep on, they will bring us up a set of mollycoddles, 
who don't even know how to shoot a gun," Chub exclaimed 
in rising anger, throwing a stick into the fire. 

*' You 're such a crack shot yourself, I should think that 
you would want us to be. A man can't defend his country 
very well unless he knows how to handle firearms," Phil 
added, rising and looking into the fire. 

*' I don't believe that this country will go to war to settle 
its disputes in the future. However, I do believe that all boys 
and girls should become good marksmen if they want to be. 
But to become one you must have regular rifle practice. If 
you will notice, it is usually the daring fellow who knows little 
about firearms, but wants to show off before a crowd, who is 
the cause of many of our Fourth-of-July accidents." 
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" Shouldn't you like to learn to shoot ? *' Chub whispered 
to Bud. Aloud he continued, " If we have rifle practice, will 
you teach us, Dr. Dunsmure ? *' 

'' Yes, if you wish me to, but I am not enthusiastic over the 
use of firearms. There are few members of society more 
dangerous than the * Gun Trotter * in my opinion." 

" But you can't get seriously hurt with toy pistols and fire- 
crackers, can you. Dr. Dunsmure i " Paul inquired, as he 
dug a hole in the ground with a stick. 

'* Yes, indeed, you can. Year before last twenty-five boys 
and girls died of tetanus, or lockjaw, after the Fourth was 
celebrated in this city. So you see that alone is a good reason 
for having a sane Fourth." 

** But what has the Fourth of July to do with lockjaw, 
uncle ? " 

" The germs which cause lockjaw have their home in the 
soil and dust, and if they get into a closed wound, they may 
cause the disease." 

"What do you mean by a closed wound ? " Mabel said, 
turning about so as to see the doctor. 

"A wound from which the air is shut off. Usually the 
wound that results in lockjaw is small, and is made by a rusty 
nail or a sliver or by powder." 

" I suppose that the old nail and the sliver have the germs 
of lockjaw on them, but I don't see how the powder would 
have them on it," Phil said, seating himself near his uncle. 

*' The powder does n*t have the germs upon it, but the boy 
who is playing with toy pistols and firecrackers usually gets 
a good deal of the dust and grime of the streets on his hands, 
which the powder may drive in under the skin, making a 
wound so small that he may not even notice it, but which 
afterwards may result in lockjaw." 
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" Goodness, what little things kill us sometimes," mur- 
mured Joe. 

" If you open up the wound so that the air can get into 
it, will lockjaw result from it ? " 

" No, Mabel, but a deep wound made by a nail or sliver 
cannot be opened to the very bottom so that the air can get 
into it. If you suspect that the nail or sliver had the germs 
of lockjaw upon it, consult a good doctor, and he will give you 
a serum which will prevent your having the disease.'* 

" Can the doctor cure lockjaw after it has once started, 
uncle ? " 

'' No, the serum should be given soon after the wound is 
made, because it is a good preventive, but has not proved to 
be a sure cure for the disease." 

" I 've always heard that you could get lockjaw only when 
you wounded your thumbs or big toes," Paul remarked, look- 
ing up earnestly into Dr. Dunsmure's face. 

'' That is an old belief, but it is now known that you can 
get lockjaw if the germs are growing in a closed wound in 
any part of the body." 

Don't mad dogs have something to do with lockjaw ? " 
No, indeed, Florence, you are thinking of rabies," said 
the doctor, laughing. 

" Is it really true, uncle, that if a mad dog bites you, you 
will go mad, too } " Phil asked, moving back from the fire. 

'' If either a mad dog or a mad cat bites you, rabies is apt 
to follow." 

But, uncle, how do dogs and cats get the disease } " 
Rabies is spread through the bites of animals who have 
the disease." The doctor added, *' Often people think that 
rabies occurs only in hot weather or * dog days,' but that is 
a mistake, for it may occur in any month of the year." 
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** Is it sure death to be bitten by a mad dog or cat, Dr. 
Dunsmure ? '* Paul inquired, moving uneasily. 

** Not if you know what to do. If any of you are ever 
bitten by a dog, bathe the wound with tincture of iodine, 
turpentine, or alcohol ; then go immediately to a doctor, if 
you suspect that the dog who did the biting has rabies. 
The doctor will have the animal shut up and watched for 
a week or ten days, to determine whether or not it has rabies. 
If at the end of this time the dog remains healthy, it may be 
released, and you need have no further fear. If, however, 
the animal shows symptoms of the disease, it should be killed 
and sent to a Pasteur institute. Should it be proved that the 
dog had rabies, the doctor will at once take the patients to a 
Pasteur institute for treatment." 

*' Why not wait until after the patients show signs of rabies. 
Doctor Dunsmure ? " 

*' Because, Mabel, rabies cannot be cured after it has once 
developed in the body." 

While the doctor was talking he was picking up long 
slender twigs on the edge of the bonfire, as far as he could 
reach. ** See," he said, rising, still holding the twigs in his 
hands, ** we have a bed of coals just right for a corn roast, but 
since it is too early in the season for roasting ears, we will 
roast marshmallows instead ; that is, if Paul and Chub will 
take this money and get them over at Burrows's." 

Turning to Phil, the doctor said, ** Your mother is home 
by this time. Would n*t you like to have her join us ? We will 
sharpen these sticks to roast the marshmallows on, while you 
are gone." 

** And Phil," Bud called after the flying boy, "tell. Sarah 
we are sorry we frightened her, and invite her to come, too," 



CHAPTER IX 

BUD MAKES A BARGAIN 

** Hey ! B-u-d, come here. Here is a letter for you." 

As Bud came tearing down the garden path toward the 
group of councilmen, Paul handed him an open letter. 

''April fool is past," the boy said, refusing to take the 
letter. '* No, thanks ! I don't bite." 

'' It's no joke, sonny," Chub remarked. '* It's from the 
city board of health, telling us to remove the pile of manure 
in the corner of the garden in three days' time or pay a fine 
of ten dollars. As the manure is yours, I think you had 
better read the letter. At least — " 

''Well, hand the letter here," interrupted Bud. " If you 
are fooling me though, look out." A comical look of surprise 
mingled with resentment passed over Bud's face as he read. 
" I should like to know what business it is of the board of 
health how much I fertilize my garden," he sputtered, hand- 
ing the letter back to Paul. 

" I must confess that I don't see why the city board of health 
should bother itself about such a small matter, especially as 
the manure does not show from the street. Supposing you go 
and ask Dr. Dunsmure about it, Phil. I think there must be 
some good reason, and if there is, I think we ought to know it." 
Paul folded the letter and put it into his pocket as he spoke. 

They were still discussing the letter when Phil reappeared, 
accompanied by Dr. Dunsmure. The boy was burning with 
curiosity to learn more about the action of the board of health, 

72 
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but refrained from asking questions until they could all hear 
the answers. 

Dr. Dunsmure looked puzzled when he read the letter. 
** There is some mistake here ; I have seen no manure 
about the place." 

** There is a load over there in the comer ; I bought it for 
my garden." Bud pointed to the heap of manure that was 
the source of trouble. 

" So there is ! Strange that I should not have noticed it 
before. But tell me, Bud, why did you buy manure at this 
time of year ? " 

" It has been there only a week. I got it cheap," faltered 
the boy, beginning to regret his bargain. " Besides, I thought 
it ought to be all the better for standing awhile." 

" You got it cheap .because the board of health is trying 
to compel stablemen to remove all manure once a week. The 
man who sold you that manure," added the doctor, ** knew 
that according to law all manure is to be removed from the 
stable boxes once a week and shipped out of the city." 

** Maybe the man thought that Bud knew the law. What 
puzzles me is why they make a law that manure should be 
removed so often." 

Why, so that flies will not breed in it, Phil." 
I always supposed that flies bred in houses; anyway, 
the first flies that I saw this spring were in the house before 
it was warm enough for them to be out of doors," exclaimed 
the boy in astonishment. 

**A few of the young mother flies survive the winter in 
cellars, garrets, restaurants, bakeries, stores, and offices. If it 
is warm, they may be seen actively flying about all winter; 
where it is cold they hide in cracks and come out in the 
spring. They begin feeding actively axvd ^ooxv coxwKsRxvofc 
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laying eggs. For this purpose they go out of buildings and 
seek a suitable place. They prefer horse manure; if they 
cannot find this, they lay their eggs in garbage or in any wet, 
rotting animal or vegetable matter. They find this by smell," 
the doctor added, **cven though we do not notice the odor." 

" The board of health is trying to exterminate flies by 
doing away with their breeding places, just as we did with the 
mosquitoes," Paul said, speaking his thoughts aloud, "only 
people will not try so hard to do away with the house fly, be- 
cause it is not dangerous to health.'* 

*' But flies are, though ; they are now considered the most 
dangerous enemy of man," Dr. Dunsmure exclaimed, **for 
they kill more people than all the lions, tigers, and snakes, 
and even wars." 

" But how can that be, Uncle Robert ? They can't bite or 
sting, can they ? " 

'' No, but they are dangerous because they carry disease 
germs, Phil. They spread the germs of typhoid fever, chol- 
era infantum, dysentery, tuberculosis, perhaps spinal menin- 
gitis, and many other filth diseases." 

The members of the council were too much surprised to 
speak. The idea of the house fly's being dangerous was so new 
to them that it was some minutes before they could get used to it. 

** Why," Chub said, *' we were taught not to harm the in- 
nocent fly," and a stanza of a little poem that he had been 
taught in the third grade came to his mind : 

Busy, curious, thirsty Fly, 
Drink with me, and drink as I ! 
Freely welcome to my cup, 
Couldst thou sip, and sip it up. 
Make the most of life you may ! 
Life is short and wears away. 
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** Surely the man who wrote that did not know that flies 
carry disease, or maybe the flies have changed greatly since 
we learned the poem," he thought. " Did we always have 
flies, and have they always carried disease ? " he asked 
aloud. 

*' Flies are mentioned in the Bible, Chub. Probably they 
have always carried disease, but we have not known it until 
recent years." 

** But, Dr. Dunsmure, people have lived all this time in 
spite of flies," Paul said, expressing the thought that was 
in the minds of most of them. 

*' Yes, but a great many have died. In this city only four 
out of five babies live to be five years old," the doctor 
exclaimed sadly. 

Tommy, thinking of the little sister whom he had recently 
lost, exclaimed, ** What is the trouble with this city, anyway ? 
Surely there are not so many deaths in other places." 

** Our city is no worse than any other. About forty-nine 
thousand children die annually in the United States of sum- 
mer complaint, the germs of which are carried by flies. 
Before our late war with Spain the house fly was considered 
merely troublesome, never dangerous. Great care was taken 
to have safe drinking-water for the soldiers, yet more of them 
died of typhoid fever than were killed in battle. It was finally 
discovered that the germs of the fever were being placed on 
the food by the villainous little house fly, that was traveling 
from human waste to human food. Since the war so many 
epidemics of typhoid fever have been traced to the house fly 
that it has been rechristened the * typhoid fly ' by Dr. L. O. 
Howard of the Department of Agriculture." 

" But how do flies carry disease, uncle ? I don't under- 
stand." 
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" Flies feed upon any fermenting or rotting matter, Phil, 
— garbage, the contents of spittoons, and all sorts of unnamable 
filth — except at meal times, when they swarm over our tables, 
where they are especially attracted by milk, fish, and sweets. 
Now, if the fly feeds upon filth containing disease germs from 
the bodies of sick people and carries them to our food, we 
may get the disease. It has also been found," the doctor 
added, " that the germs may pass through the body of a fly 
unharmed and be distributed in flyspecks." 

'* I should think that it would be a terrible thing to allow 
flies in a sick room." Paul had a vision of a sick boy whom 
he once visited. The flies swarmed over the poor little fellow, 
and he was so weak that he could not drive them off. 

'' Flies should never be allowed near the sick, and all the 
discharges from sick people should be placed where flies 
cannot get at them." 

'' But I don't see, uncle, how a small animal like a fly can 
be so dangerous. It surely cannot carry many germs." 

'' You had better ask Mabel about the size of germs. As a 
matter of fact, over 6,600,000 germs have been found -on the 
body of a single fly." 

** Well, I never knew that before ! " Phil was so taken 
aback that Chub could not help whispering, **^Now will 
you be good and have due respect for the burden that the 
house fly carries.? " 

The doctor went on to explain : ** You must remember, 
a fly is very large compared with a germ ; besides, the 
fly is well adapted for the carrying of germs, as its body 
is more or less covered with hair. This is especially true 
of its feet, which are provided with sticky pads that en- 
able it to walk across ceilings and on smooth perpendicular 
surfaces." 
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Chub recited two lines that he had learned in his early 

sdiool life: ' „„ . , , „ 

" How he crawls, up the walls, 

Yet he never falls I " 

Dr. Dunsmure smiled. " I learned those same lines, Chub, 
when I was a boy. I was going to tell you that a house fly 
has no teeth, but is provided with a sucking tube — a proboscis 
with which it laps up 
liquids. Now in — " 

" But I have been 
bitten by a fly," 
Tommy maintained, 
interrupting the doc- 
tor in his eagerness 
to tell his experience; 
" I am sure I have." 

" Yes, by a stable 
fly, Theyoccasionally 
come into the house 
just before a storm, 
Tommy. As I started 

to tell you, in eating solid food, like cake or candy, a house 
fly first puts out a big drop of saliva which it sucks back and 
forth with its proboscis until the dry substance is dissolved, 
and then it laps most of it up." 

"And leaves the rest of it for us." Bud grinned as the 
girls near him shuddered, 

" Ugh I I can never eat after flies again. I used to think 
mother was too particular, but I guess she knew more about 
flies than I did," Mabel cried, a chill running down her back. 

" Dr. Dunsmure, can you tell when flies are breeding in 
manure ? " Bud asked thoughtfully. 




The doctor lifted off the outside layer 
with a stick 
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" Why, yes." The doctor picked up a stick, and walking to 
the manure pile hfted off a portion of the outside layer. As 
he did so, the council, who had followed close behind him, saw 
thousands of httlc white maggots squirming and wriggling 
about in the damp manure. 

" What are they ? " burst from the amazed council. 

" The young of the house Sy," answered the doctor, amused. 
" The house fly passes through four stages in its life history. 




" The house fly passes through four stages in its life history " 

", egg ; *, larva or maggot ; f, pupa case ; d, adult 

The eggs hatch into these little maggots eight hours after 
they are laid in the manure or filth. They spend six or eight 
days in this active, growing stage, feeding upon the manure, 
before they stop growing and change into pupse. For two 
or three days they remain quiet and become covered with a 
hard case. In this stage they complete the great change 
from the wormlike maggot to the winged insect. The full- 
grown fly emerges from this case, usually in just ten days 
from the time the egg was first laid." 
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" Quick work/' Paul exclaimed. 

*' But I thought that little flies grew into big ones." 
Tommy was trying to recall something he had heard or read 
about flies that had made him think that this was what 
happened. 

*' There are many different kinds of flies, both big and little. 
After coming out as a fly," the doctor continued, **it feeds 
and flies about for fourteen days before it matures and lays 
its first batch of eggs, so, you see, a new generation may 
arise every twenty-four days." 

"Just think of it! At that rate a fly becomes a grand- 
parent in a little less than three weeks. How many eggs 
does a fly lay ? It looks to me as though there were thousands 
of larvae in Bud's manure heap," Chub exclaimed, taking the 
stick that the doctor had dropped and poking into the 
manure as if to calculate the number of maggots. 

** A fly may lay six batches of eggs of one hundred and 
fifty each. Now suppose that they all lived and could find 
filth to breed in, the number of descendants of one pair of 
flies in a season would be 191,010,000,000,000,000,000 
— enough," the doctor added, **to cover the entire earth 
forty-seven feet deep." 

A prolonged whistle was the only reply from the astonished 
council. " Figure for yourselves," the doctor continued. 
** Start with one pair, which produce one hundred and fifty 
eggs, that in ten days will be full-grown flies. Suppose that 
one half are males and the other half females. You will 
have seventy-five pairs of flies, which in fourteen days will 
lay one hundred and fifty eggs apiece. In the meantime the 
first seventy-five pairs will each have laid another batch of 
eggs of one hundred and fifty apiece. Now, a fly will live 
three months, and — " 
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** Too difficult for me. I '11 believe the figures. It reminds 
me of the story grandfather told me about the nails in a horse- 
shoe," Bud said, interrupting the doctor in his excitement. 

"It is fortunate they can't find food and breeding places 
enough. Why," Paul exclaimed, aghast, '*we should all be 
buried alive ! " 

'* Are all the flies we have bred in the city, uncle ? " 

" All but a few, perhaps, that come in on trains and cars. 
Under ordinary circumstances a fly travels not more than five 
hundred yards from the place in which it bred." 

" I should think, then, that there would be parts of the city 
that would be pretty free from flies," Chub remarked. 

" There are places that are much freer from flies than they 
used to be. Of course," the doctor added, "the automobile 
takes the place of many horses, and in consequence some of 
the breeding places have been done away with." 

'' It will be all right if I spread the manure around my 
vines and shrubs in the morning? " Bud had been thiiiking 
and had finally arrived at the solution of the difficulty. 

'' Yes, if the manure is dried out soon, the maggots will 
all die," the doctor replied. 

'' Well, we are all much relieved," Tommy remarked, as 
they left the garden. *' I hope you won't buy any more 
manure and raise any further disturbance," he added, slap- 
ping Bud playfully on the shoulder. 

*' What 's the matter with you ? " Bud returned, grinning. 
** How much would you have known about flies, I should like 
to know, if I had n't bought that load of manure ? " 



CHAPTER X 



AT THE MISSION 

" Nurse Lovell, this is the council of Garden City. I 
promised them that they might come to visit the Mission 
some day," 

Miss Lovell acknowledged the introduction with a smile and 
a bow, assuring them that she had heard of the good work 
that they were doing. 

"One case more before 
I am free," declared Dr. 
Dunsmure, smiling at the 
patient mother waiting 
for him. " You might 
show the council over the 
place until that time, 
Miss Ixivell." 

"What fine boys and 
girls ! " the nurse thought 
as she was showing 
them about the building. 
" They are wide-awake 
and look as though they 
could do all the things that 




■. Dunsmure smiled at the patient 
mother waiting for him 



Dr. Dunsmure tells about. We need their help here badly." 
The pleasant smile and genial manner of the nurse won 
the heart of every member of the council, and they were soon 
chatting quite like old friends. 
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They peeped into classrooms, kindergarten, libraty, and 
kitchen ; everywhere they saw poorly clad children with Hie 
pinched faces that denote extreme poverty. 

" You know, of course, that the Mission is kept open for 
the poor children of this neighborhood who do not have 
proper care or training at home," the nurse explained, say- 
ing to herself, " I did n't 
realize how poor and pale 
and undersized the Mission 
^^ children are, until I saw them 

^^BH^K beside these rosy-cheeked, 

^^^r^ ^^ wholesome children of Gar- 

^^^^Wfevl <^^" City." As she opened 

^^^^^k the nursery door, she added 

^^^^BV aloud, "This is where we keep 

.,^^^^^' the babies. There are one 

hundred of them hereto-day." 
The big airy room with its 
rows of white beds and the 
gentle nurses in attendance 
made a picture that the 
The genial manner of the nurse council never forgot, 
won the heart of every member - VVhere do they belong?" 

of the council ^^^ exclaimed, as soon as 

they had closed the door. "I have never seen so many babies 
before in all my life." 

"They belong to mothers in the neighborhood who have 
to go out to work every day. The mothers bring their babies 
to us in the morning, and we bathe, feed, and care for them 
for five cents." 

" I just love babies," Florence murmured ; " I should like 
to come over here and help to take care of some of them," 




A larjje [iluvyi'iiiiKl j( lIil msr of the Mission House 
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Miss Lovell smiled. " Who knows but you may some day." 

" Here 's where I shine," Bud exclaimed, as they stepped 
into the large playground at the rear of the Mission House. 
"When I get older I think I'll come down here one half 
day a week and help in the playground," 

" Maybe you had better wait until you are asked to come," 
Chub sang out cheerfully. 

" I should like to help the class to weave baskets and 
rugs," Florence remarked. " I think that they are the nicest 
children we have seen," 




" I should like to help the class 



baskets and rugs " 



" They look good to me when they are eating. I '11 take a 
job helping the nurse feed them," Tommy called cheerfully. 

" We should be glad of all the help that we can get; we 
feel veiy grateful to Dr. Dunsmure for coming here so often. 
I don't know what we should have done without him. The 
children had no place to play but in the street before he came." 

" I am afraid that you will have us all down here working," 
Paul laughingly remarked, as they joined the doctor. 
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" Maybe they won't be so anxious to work here when they 
see some of the things that they may have to do." The 
doctor smiled as they all tried to tell him at once how much 
they liked the Mission, "Suppose we show them, nurse; 
what do you say ? " 

The nurse left the room and soon returned with a dozen 
children. After Dr. Dunsmure had talked to them a few 
minutes, he led a deli- 
cate litde girl, with a 
rag doll in her arms, 
up to the council. 

" Do any of you 
know what this is on 
this child's neck and 
wrist ? " the doctor 
asked, bending over 
the child and showing 
them the round scabs. 

" Ringworm," a 
voice said from the 
edge of the crowd. 
, ;'l^ell, Blbsy," 
Tommy retorted, 
craning his neck to 
see who had spoken, 
" how do you know ? " 

" Had it myself once," Alderman Bliss replied. 

" Do you remember the report that Mabel made on yeast, 
molds, and bacteria 1 " the doctor asked. 

"Yes." 

" Well, ringworm is caused by a mold plant which grows 
in the skin," 
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" Does it have spores just 
as the other molds have?" 
Mabel eagerly asked, pressing 
nearer, 

" Yes, and the spores may 
be scattered by scratching 
the affected parts. You might 
get ringworm by sharing her 
towel or by using her pencil 
or by playing with her doll," 
the doctor, motioning 
for Miss Lovell to come and 
for the little girl, 

" The child does n't look 

well. Does it make one ill 

to have ringworm?" Emma 

inquired in a voice so low 

" No pl.ce to pla, but in the .Met •' ,^^, ,^^ ^^|,j ^^,^ „^, ^^^ 

" No, indeed ; ringworm does n't make people ill, but it 
usually attacks those who are weak," the doctor replied. 

" What 's the nurse 
putting on the ring- 
worm?" Phil asked, 
glancing over to 
where Miss Lovell 
was busy with the 
child. 

"Tincture of io- 
dine. Apply it once 
daily for several days 
and the ringworm 
will soon disappear; 





Playing in the street 
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that is, unless it gets on the scalp. If ringworm gets into 
the hair, it will take a doctor's help to cure it," 

" Those children play together as though they knew each 
other pretty well," Tommy remarked, as the nurse inter- 
rupted a game to tell a boy that Dr. Dunsmure wanted him. 

" This lad has impetigo, i-m-p-e-t-i-g-o," spelled the doctor, 
meeting Mabel's puzzled look. 

" See those scabs on his face and 
hands ! " commented Phil in an under- 
tone. 

" He would be a good-looking young- 
ster," Mabel said, half to herself, " if he 
had those scabs removed." 

" Impetigo used to be very common 
here. We used to have fifty cases at one 
time," the doctor said. 

The boy put his finger into his mouth 
and, staring at the council, exclaimed, 
"Jimminy Frost," With an effort the 
council suppressed a laugh at the droll 
remark. 

" Impetigo is caused by one of the 
germs that Mabel told you about," Dr. Dunsmure said, 
pleased that the council had not hurt the boy's feelings. 
" The disease is usually found among the unkempt in the 
overcrowded parts of the city." 

"I've seen children in school with impetigo," Chub 
remarked, enjoying the use of the big name. " I did not 
know that it was catching, though." 

"Did he scatter the disease by scratching the scabs.'" 
Phil inquired, nodding toward the boy who was busily 
rubbing the scab on his arm. 




" The boy put his 
finger into his mouth 
and, staring at the 
council, exclaimed, 
'Jimminy Frost'" 
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" Ves ; the germs got under his finger nails and on his 
hands," the doctor replied, watching the boy as he went back 
to play with his companions. 

" Can any one get the disease ? " 

" Yes, indeed, Florence, if one gets the germs into the skin. 
Of course I needn't tell you not to handle books, pencils, 
and toys used by one who 
has the disease, nor to wipe 
on his towel." 

" The child does not seem 
to be sick with — the dis- 
ease," Emma said, not at- 
tempting to pronounce the 
big name. 

" Impetigo is a skin trou- 
ble which may be cured at 
home if the affected parts 
are rubbed eveiy day with 
oxide-of-zinc ointment Of 
course," added the doctor, 
" the child should be taught 
not to scratch the skin." 

" It 's no wonder children 
have so many diseases," 
Chub remarked ; "that young 
brother of mine puts every- 
thing in his mouth, and he is always trading pencils, bites 
of apples, and — " 

" Swapping gum," sang out Bud, finishing the sentence. 
" The boy that Miss Lovell is talking to Is Tim Murphy, " 
one of the worst boys of the neighborhood," Dr. Dunsmure 
said in a low voice. 




"'Yes; the germs got under his 
finger nails and on his hands,' the 
doctor replied, watching the boy 
as he went back to play with his 
companions " 
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** He 's very small to be so very bad,'* Mabel said, feeling 
sure that she could make him better if she only had the 
chance. 

** How old do you think he is," Dr. Dunsmure asked, 
turning to the council. 

** He is about big enough to be ten," Phil replied, as the 
boy came nearer, ** but he 's older looking than that in the 
face." 

" He is sixteen, Phil." 

** He 's a tough-looking fellow," Tommy said under his 
breath. 

With his face and clothing covered with dirt and grime, 
his cap drawn over one ear, and his hands jammed into his 
trousers pockets, Tim Murphy stood leering at the council. 

**Take your hands out of your pockets, Tim," Dr. Duns- 
mure said quietly. 

The boy obeyed, winking at the council as he did so. 

** See how red his hands are ; he must have scalded 
them," Florence whispered, hiding behind Mabel as though 
afraid Tim might look at her. 

Dr. Dunsmure took him by the elbow and held his arm 
up so that all might see the inflamed hand. 

** You may go now; the nurse will care for your hand," 
the doctor said, letting Tim's arm drop. "A case of scabies," 
he added, when Tim was out of hearing. ** Can any of you 
tell the common name for the affliction ? " 

** It 's itch," Joe said, coloring. 

** Yes," the doctor nodded ; ** the inflammation is caused by 
a little animal — the itch mite — burrowing into the skin." 

" Horrible ! " several girls exclaimed, shivering. 

** I 'm glad it 's got another name. I hate to say ' itch,' " 
Dorothy exclaimed. 
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" How did you know what it was ? I thought the fellow 
had burned his hand," Phil whispered, as he put his arm 
around Joe's shoulders. 

*' I know because I had the itch once myself/* 

** Whew ! how did you catch it ? *' Tommy cried. '* I must 
confess that I don't want it." 

*' You could have shaken hands with Tim and not feared 
scabies," the doctor said. ** The disease is usually transmitted 
by using the bed or by wearing the gloves of one who has 
the affliction." 

" If that is how itch is spread, then I know now how I got 
it," Joe exclaimed. ''John Dietz loaned me his buckskin 
gloves to play snowball with. He said he had burned his 
hands and did n't want to play for a while, and — " 

" I can remember when John's hands were rather red and 
inflamed. He used to scratch them all the time," Tommy 
interrupted. "He didn't have it on his face, though," he 
added. 

'' Itch may attack any part of the body except the scalp, 
but it usually affects the skin between the fingers and on the 
wrists, and parts of the body where the clothes rub. Scabies 
is most common in winter, and Joe is right ; he undoubtedly 
got it from John's gloves," added the doctor. 

*' Mother wasn't long in getting rid of the itch. She 
had me take a warm soap bath, and then for three suc- 
cessive nights I rubbed sulphur ointment over my whole 
body except my head. At the end of the third day I 
bathed in warm water and soap and put on clean clothing. 
Mother changed the bedding, and that was the last of the 
trouble." 

** Scabies is common among careless people ; but people 
of careful habits and good surroundings may get it in beds 
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of hotels, cars, and boats, though, like Joe, they don't keep 
it long,** added the doctor. 

**Tim Murphy is a cigarette fiend,** Paul announced sud- 
denly, as though he had been thinking about it for some 
time. 

« 

" What makes you think so ? I did n't see him have any,** 
Mabel replied. 

'' The forefinger and thumb of his right hand were stained 
yellow. Did n*t you fellows notice ? '* Paul asked, turning 
toward the boys. '' I have always heard that it was a sure 
sign. 

" I didn*t notice ; but if he is, it would account for his small 
size,'* Phil remarked. 

'' And his carelessness in dress, his lying, and his stealing." 

It was Miss Lovell who spoke. After a moment's pause she 
continued: **Tim Murphy has a good, honest mother, who 
takes in washing for a living. Tim was a bright, promising 
boy once upon a time. Now he is — well, he is just what 
you saw — a boy who has no pride in his appearance, a boy 
who does not know the truth from a lie, a boy who cannot 
tell what is his and what is the other fellow's." 

" Poor Tim,** Dr. Dunsmure said sadly ; •** he is not respon- 
sible for what he does any more.** 

The council sat motionless, staring at the nurse ; the voices 
of the children at play were the only sounds to be heard in 
the room. 

After a long pause Miss Lovell turned ; the smell of tobacco 
smoke greeted her nostrils. Tim was puffing a cigarette. 

'* There he is again, the envy and example of all the younger 
boys,** she cried, shaking her head. Walking toward the 
group of youngsters, she dismissed him hurriedly and brought 
two girls to Dr. Dunsmure. 
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"These girls have pediculosis," said the doctor, spelling 
the long word, " I want you to look at these children 
carefully and see if you know the common name for the 
affliction." 

As soon as the children were gone, Mabel remarked, 
"The girls are not very clean, but they seem to be healthy 
enough," 

Several of the boys 
looked wise. Dr. 
Dunsmure had no- 
ticed that they stud- 
ied the children for 
a few minutes and 
then stood back with 
the air of those who 
know and wait to see 
if others can find out. 
"Well, boys, what 
is the matter with 
them ? " 

" Lice," said a 

half dozen voices in 

chorus. 

" Right you are." 

Both doctor and 

nurse laughed to see 

the council crowding around the children, now at play in the 

front of the room, in their endeavor to find out how the boys 

could tell pediculosis. 

"Did you see those little white specks sticking to the. 
hairs?" Bud said, as the children left the room; "they are 
the eggs, or ' nits,' of the lice, and their presence indicates an 




" These girls have pediculosis " 
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unclean head.*' The boy stood back and enjoyed the effect 
of his speech on the council. 

** If I had them in my hair, I would much rather say that 
I had pediculosis than lice. Somehow it doesn't sound so 
dreadful," Florence declared. 

Dr. Dunsmure had stepped to one side to give Miss Lovell 
scone instructions, when he was startled by a gale of laughter. 

Chub, not to be outdone by Bud, had remarked, ** Fellow 
councilmen, you can't get pediculosis by being in the same 
room with one afflicted with the trouble, as some of our mem- 
bers seem to think. The truth of the matter is that in order 
to induce these little fellows to leave their happy homes, you 
must put your head up close and gently invite them over ; or 
if you choose, you may catch them in the brush, comb, or 
hat of one who holds them dear." 

"That is. all for to-day," said the doctor, joining in 
the laugh, **if we are to catch the 5.22 train to the east 
side." 

As they left the building, the council turned and waved 
good-by to Miss Lovell, who was watching them from a 
second-story window. 

" How do you get rid of lice } " Mabel inquired, as they 
walked toward the station. 

"Ask Phil; he seems to know about them," said the 
doctor, nodding toward his nephew. 

" Why, uncle, I Ve had them two different times in my life. 
The first time mother rubbed kerosene oil on my hair and 
wrapped my head in a towel at night to keep the bedding 
from getting soiled. After doing this for two nights she 
washed my head in soap and water. The second time she 
got rid of them by washing my hair with green soap, which 
she bought at the drug store." 
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Dorothy, who had not heard what Phil had been saying, re- 
marked to Marjorie, " I *m glad I never had those awful things 
in my hair ; why, I 'd think that I was disgraced for life." 

*' Hear that, you fellows ! " Tommy exclaimed. ** Why, we 
may consider ourselves disgraced," he said, slapping himself 
on the chest and bowing low to Dorothy. 

" I don't think it 's any disgrace," Mabel exclaimed. 
" Why, one of the best families I know got pediculosis from 
one of their servants. They did not keep it long, though, 
I can tell you." 

" Mabel is right," Dr. Dunsmure was saying as the train 
came thundering into the station ; *' the disgrace is not in 
getting pediculosis, but in keeping it." 

People turned to look at the happy party of children as 
they boarded the train at the little substation. They were 
bubbling over with fun and merriment, for few things de- 
lighted them more than to take a trip together on the train. 

'' Well, we learned a good deal this afternoon," Mabel 
said, as she seated herself beside Plorence. 

*' Yes, but ugh ! my head feels so itchy I can scarcely keep 
from scratching it. I 'm quite sure that I Ve got them." 
Florence shivered as she spoke. 

'' From the way my hands itch and burn I *m quite sure I 
have scabies," Bud asserted. 

'' It 's all imagination. Bud. I 've had every affliction that 
we have seen, and some of the time I *ve had several at 
once." As Tommy ceased speaking, he turned at the sound 
of laughter behind him. 

*' You people would be good ones to read patent medicine 
advertisements," the doctor said, still laughing. **You would 
be sure to have all the diseases described and would go and 
buy the remedies. A good story is told — " 
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What the story was about, the council never knew, for just 
then a baby began to wail so vigorously that the doctor was 
obliged to stop speaking. 

A few moments later the infant stopped crying, and Mabel 
looked about, expecting the doctor to continue his story. To 
her surprise, Doctor Dunsmure's face had become stern and 
grave, and he had half risen from his seat. She followed the 
doctor's gaze and saw the mother of the child giving it a 
drink from a glass at the water tank. 

'' Will they never learn .? " he murmured, half aloud, with 
a deep furrow between his eyes. 

Meeting the eyes of the council, turned in mild wonder 
upon him, he said, " I never see any one, especially a helpless 
infant, drinking from a public drinking cup that I don't want 
to interfere. I hope the day will come soon when women 
will be taught some things before they are trusted with the 
care of children." 

By this time the council had gathered around the doctor, 
so they could hear above the roar of the train. 

** Father has always told me not to drink from a public 
drinking cup, but I never could see any harm in it, especially 
if the glass looked clean," Paul said. 

" The germs of a number of diseases, including diphtheria, 
tuberculosis, and a dreadful disease which comes from the 
sores in the mouths of those afflicted, are left on the 
drinking cups." Dr. Dunsmure was so much in earnest that 
the council was greatly impressed. 

** This most loathsome disease is commonly found among 
people who live impure lives," the doctor continued. "The 
awful part is that innocent people, even babies, may get the 
disease by drinking from a cup or by wiping on a towel that 
has been used by a person who is afflicted. Itxcvai^Xi^ ^^^^-^kSs. 
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through kissing ; little children should be taught to turn the 
cheek when people, other than their own immediate family, 
attempt to kiss them." 

" Is the disease only in the mouth ? " 

" No, it is in the blood, and may break out on any part of 
the body ; that is why you should be very careful not to 
wear clothing that belongs to other people, Joe." 
Is the disease easily cured, uncle ? " 
Some doctors say that it cannot be cured. Usually we 
treat the disease three or four years, but even then it may 
break out again fifteen or twenty years later. The worst of 
it is that children may inherit this terrible disease from 
their parents. Much of the deformity, blindness, nervous 
disease, weak-mindedness, and insanity come as a result of 
this disease." 

'* The nurse showed me a blind baby in the nursery, 
Uncle Robert. Was it that terrible disease which caused it 
to lose its sight ? " 

" No, but a disease very closely related to it, the germs of 
which get into the eyes of infants and cause them to become 
blind, unless a drop of silver nitrate (from one to two per cent) 
is placed in each of their eyes at birth. In some coimtries the 
law compels the eyes of every newborn infant to be treated 
in this way." 

" Then there was no need of that baby's losing its sight, 
Dr. Dunsmure ? " Mabel asked, intensely interested. 
No." The doctor's voice had a tone of sadness in it. 
Instead of simply telling me that I should n*t drink from 
a public drinking cup, I wonder why my father did n't tell 
me something of the dreadful diseases that I might get. 
I shall ask him the first chance I have," Paul exclaimed, 
still thinking of the risks he had run. 
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" No more borrowing or lending of bathing suits or base- 
ball suits for this child," Bud remarked to Paul in a low tone. 

" I 'm going to have my own towel in school after this," 
Phil exclaimed. 

" Good idea, Phil. Some states have passed a law pro- 
hibiting the use of public towels." 




They followed the doctor's directions carefully, and each of them was 
soon in possession of a drinking cup 

"Use clean paper about eight inches squaie. Fold at bd. Place ^ on the line ad 

M> that line eb ii paiallcl to line fd. Fold d over in the same way ss h but on the 

Of^site side. Tuni a down on line eb. Put the flaps into the pockctn, and the cup 

i( ready for u«e," the doctor said, holding it up for inspection 

" Would it have been better for the baby to have gone 
without a drink than to have drunk from that glass ? " 

" Yes, Mabel, but there was no need of the child's lacking 
water, for the mother could have bought a cup for a penny." 
Dr. Dunsmure nodded toward a glass cylinder filled with 
paper cups. 
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'*()ne of the ' put-your-money-in-the-slot machines,' " re- 
marked Tommy, picking up the paraffin-coated cup that 
tumbled out as he deposited a cent and drew the lever. 

" A suitable drinking cup may be made from clean paper," 
Dr. Dunsmure remarked, tearing the leaves from a notebook 
and passing them to the members of the council. 

They followed the doctor's careful directions, and each of 
them was in possession of a drinking cup by the time the 
train steamed into the station. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE ANNEX 

" A penny for your thoughts, dear." 

Mabel was coming from the garden, when she was arrested 
by Mrs. Elliott's remark. 

'■ 1 would not give my thoughts for a good many pennies," 
the girl replied, laughing, glad to sit in the coo! shade of the 
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" Many of them have never seen a flower or a vegetable growing " 

pines and have a talk with Mrs. Elliott. " I did not see you, 
I was so busy thinking of my work at the Annex. You see," 
she continued, fanning herself with her garden hat, " the 
clay we visited the Mission I told Miss Lovell that I should 
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like to help. When they decided to fit up an old place back 
of the Mission in which to teach the children the care of 
a home, they put me in as a teacher of gardening. You 
would n't believe how 
ignorant they are, Mrs. 
Elliott. You ought to see 
where they live ! Many 
of them have never seen 
a flower or a vegetable 
growing. As for house- 
keeping — well, you can 
imagine what that, is like 
when I tell you that 
they never set a taUe. 
They don't bother to 
serve a meal ; each one 
goes to the kettle and 
helps himself." 
" But do these people want to know better ? " Mrs, Elliott 
ask^, too much absorbed in what the girl was saying to 
notice that her sewing had fallen upon the ground, 

" The children do, and through them, Nurse Lovell tells 
me, many changes are being brought about in the hom^. I 
find them very eager to learn. There, was not sufficient land 




A committee of boys made a list of all 
possible garden spots 




successful beyond our expectation 
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at the Annex to enable me to give each one space for a 
garden, so I appointed a committee of boys to go through 
the entire neighborhood and make a list of all land where 
a garden might be made. After this was done, we asked 
permission from the owners," 

" But would they grant such permission ? " 
" Why should n't they ? A garden looks much better than 
rubbish in a neighborhood. Most of the owners were very 




" What can you grow in a small yard that eight or ten families 
use in common ? " 

nice about itwhen they learned what we wanted to do. Some 

of them even offered to plow the land for us." 

" Splendid ! I suppose the gardens are turning out well ? " 
" Some of them are successful beyond our expectation." 
" Why do they not plant gardens in their back yards, 

Mabel? Surely they have back yards?'' 

" Some have gardens at home. But what can you grow in 

a small yard that eight or ten families use in common ? " 
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" The city ou{fht not to allow such crowding," Mrs. Elliott 
exclaimed indignantly. " It is a disgrace to have human be- 
in{;s existing under such conditions." 

" The worst of it is, that the houses in which these people 
live are owned by some of the wealthiest men and women in 
the city." 

" It cannot be possible. Surely you are mistaken, chiW." 

" I am ({uite sure, Mrs. Elliott. We had to learn the names 
of the owners when wc received permission to use the land." 




" They Ihrow their garbage and rubbish into the yard and leave them 
there until the flics and odor are dreadful " 

" Oh, the shame of it ! Why can they not build pleasant, san- 
itary houses and rent them to the poor at a nominal price ? " 

" Wouldn't it be fine, though ! " The girl thought of the 
trees, vines, and flowers that might beautify the homes of 
these wretched people, if the rich would only make it possible, 
as Mrs. Elliott suggested. Suddenly Mabel's face clouded,. 
and she said in a low, troubled voice : " The thing that dis- 
tresses me most is that they don't seem to mind rubbish and 
dirt. They throw their garbage and rubbish into the yard 
and leave them there until the flies and odor are dreadful," 
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I saw children coHectirg fuel 
and carrying it an their heads 

" That is quite a 
common sight among 
the foreign women and 
children around the 
Annex. They are the 
people, too, who keep 
the firewardens busy. 
I have seen them pile 
the wood they have 
collected against their 
houses where, if a spark 
should start a blaze, 
doubtless the whole 
block would bum," 



" But surely the city collects 
garbage and rubbish from that 
neighborhood as it does from 
any other .' " Mrs. Elliott in- 
quired indignantly. 

" Of course, but the collectors 
refuse to take garbage, rubbish, 
and ashes if they are mixed, or if 
they are thrown upon the ground. 
They must be put into separate 
cans, or other receptacles, or 
the collectors will not stop." 

" Do you know, Mabel, one 
day I saw children collecting 
fuel by the railroad tracks and 
carrying it in baskets on their 
heads as peasants often do." 




a spark should start a blaze, the 
whole block would bum 
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" Yes, and perhaps the whole city I I am afraid, my dear 
child, that you have undertaken an impossible task. You do 

not, of course, get much help from the parents." 

" That is the discouraging part of it all. Instead of mothers 
and fathers teaching their children to pick up papers and 




" It would have done your heart good to have seen some of those 

children getting their mothers interested in picking up the rubbish for 

the collectors " 

rubbish in the street or in their yards, they themselves are 
constantly throwing things out of the windows and doors 
and letting them alight where they will. Dr. Dunsmure 
thinks that the only hope of bettering conditions is through 
the training of the children. He says the parents have 
their habits fixed, and that it is very difficult to change 
them." 

" He may be right," Mrs. Elliott admitted thoughtfully. 
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" I am sure he is. We told the children about the rules 
and regulations for the collection of rubbish and garbage, and 
we dwelt on the desirability of keeping yards clean. It would 
have done your heart good to have seen some of those chil- 
dren getting their mothers interested in picking up the rubbish 
for the collectors. You know the street-cleaning department 
has placed boxes around the city for waste papers. Any 
day now about the Annex 
you m^ see children deposit- 
ing Tubtnsh. in these boxes 
instead of throwing it on 
the street." 

"You did not get these 
results merely by talking to 
them, surely ? " 

" Not entirely. We called 
their attention to the appear- 
ance of a street when it was 
littered with rubbish and dirt, 
and -when it was clean. We 
went around to each yard and 

inspected it, giving each child a mark of good, fair, or poor 
on its condition, just as the teachers mark the way we get 
our lessons in school." 

"What an idea, Mabel ! But do they care for the grade 
that you give them .' " 

" Indeed they do ! By way of reward we fake all the chil- 
dren to see the cleanest yards and the streets that are kept 
the best We keep their records in a book, and they are much 
concerned as to their grades. Every child who is old enough 
is required to keep a diary. I was given several of them to 
take home to correct. Let me read some of the things they 
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Around the Annex you may s( 
children depositing rubbish i 
boxes instead of throwing it a 
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have written," Mabel selected one of the small books she 
was carrying and began to read aloud : 

" ' July 8, Weather warm. Arrived at the Annex at 10.20. 
Put up a shelf in the kitchen and scrubbed the porch before we 
had lunch. Helped Miss Mabel to train the vines on the pordi. 




the children a street when it 
rubbish and dirt 

" 'July 9. Arrived at 2.30 o'clock. Cleaned the yard at 
home before I started. My poppies are out in blossom to-day 
for the first time. Some of the other fellows had some in 
blossom several days ago. I weeded my plot and helped Pete 
with his, 'cause Pete 's lame. Pete always keeps his yard the 




We showed them the same street after it had been cleaned 
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" I like to raise flowers and 
v^etables " 



best of anybody. You ought to see him tame wild birds so 

that they come to him. Miss Mabel says that birds are our 
best friends, because they eat up 
the insects that harm our gardens. 
I 'm going to try to tame birds, too. 
" ' July 12. Washed the towels 
and tablecloth to-day. Mr. Lee 
says that I can wash windows 
better than any of the other fel- 
lows. Earned twenty-five cents 
washing the big windows of the 
new clothing store around the 
comer. Transplanted my cab- 
bages and sold ten cents' worth of 
radishes. I like to earn money.' 
" Here is what one of the girls says." Mabel selected 

another diary and read ; 
" 'July 16. I helped to 

hem towels to-day. I think 

it is more fun to wash than 

to sew. I set the table to- 

dlay, and I put a big bunch 

of nasturtiums from my gar- 
den in the center, I like to 

raise flowers and vegetables 

better than anything I ever 

did. Hope I can always do 

it. A thunderstorm came 

up, and you should have 

seen the little toads in the garden after it stopped raining. 

The boys said that they were the loads that they raised to 

eat the insects in the garden. 




' I did not plant my corn and beans 
until late, but they look fine" 
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" ' July i8. We had green peas from the garden to-day. 
Miss Mabel says that I may have some to cany home. I did 
not plant my corn and beans until late, but they look fine. I 
helped to make bread to-day. Miss Mabel told me that the 
yeast that we put in to raise the bread is a small plant; and 
that mother really raises thousands of yeast plants when she 
makes bread.' 

" Here are some pictures of the place"; Mabel drew two 
small photographs from her blouse, "This one is the 'be- 
fore' picture." Mrs. 
Elliott saw an old 
tumble-down house 
with two half -dead ap- 
ple trees near it and 
a yard overgrown with 
weeds. " Yesterday 
was my birthday, and 
they gave me this 
'after' picture." 

At Mrs. Elliott's ex- 
clamation of surprise 
the girl explained, 
" They fixed up the house and put a porch on it. With the 
help of the children and some of the council I pruned the 
apple trees and planted the garden and lawn. The vines that 
are shading the porch are morning-glories and climbing beans. 
I have planted Delaware grapevines all around the house. 
Of course they will not be good for shade this year, but by 
and by the whole porch will be covered, and when they begin 




Half-starved children will stretch tlieir 
eager hands to receive the clusters of lus- 
cious fruit from the vines that have been 
planted for them 



The girl paused abruptly, a rapt expression lighting her 
face. Mrs. Elliott understood, " What a rich blessing will 
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be hers, when these half-starved children stretch their eager 
hands to receive the clusters of luscious fruit from the vines 
that she has planted for them," she thought. 

** Mabel, dear,'* she said, putting her arms about the girl, 
** does Dr. Dunsmure know about the splendid work you 
are doing ? " 

" Oh, yes indeed, I always ask his advice," Mabel replied, 
picking up Mrs. Elliott's sewing from the grass. *' He says 
that the best part of the work is that the people of the 
neighborhood are trying to make their houses and gardens 
better, too." 

"What did you say they called this dear little house? I 
am still wondering how you brought about such a change in 
so short a time." Mrs. Elliott held up the ** before" and . 
** after " photographs and studied them at arm's length. 

'' They call it the Annex because it is really a part of the 
Mission. It 's a perfect paradise for those children." 

" Will you take me over to the Annex some time before 
very long* Mabel ?. I should like to go very much to see some 
of these children and help you in your work." 

*' Oh, will you go, Mrs. Elliott ? " The girl sprang to her 
feet in her excitement and pleasure at the thought of Mrs. 
Elliott's interest. ** You can see some of the children now if 
you like. I brought over to Garden City this afternoon twelve 
of those who had the best gardens and kept their yards the 
cleanest." Before Mrs. Elliott had time to inquire where 
they were, the girl added, ** Florence has been helping me to 
give them some hints on gardening, and she took them over 
to the orchard for a while." 

They found the children under the yellow harvest apple 
tree, blowing soap bubbles. Florence had borrowed basins 
from the wash room and had sent one oi t\veWj§» \jci\!cv^^\.o\^ 
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for clay pipes. They were seated in a circle with the basins • 
of suds in the middle. Each child dipped his pipe into the 
soapsuds and blew until a beautiful bubble appeared. When 
it was large enough to suit him he tossed it gently into the 
air and watched it with delight until it collapsed, throwing a 
fine spray of suds over the group below. Fearful of disturb- 
ing the party, Mrs. Elliott and Mabel screened themselves 
behind the shrubbery near by. It was a happy party, but Mrs. 
Elliott thought she saw an occasional longing glance cast at 
the golden apples in the top of the tree. She was sure of 
this a moment later when a big, ripe apple came tumbling 
through the boughs and landed on the grass with a thud a 
short distance from where the children were sitting. 

In a moment soap bubbles were forgotten in a wild scramble 
for possession of the apple. 

'' Why, one of the boys is lame ! Does he always have to 
walk with that crutch, Mabel ? " 

'' Yes, and the pity of it is that he is the brightest child in 
the Annex." 

" Oh, look ! Poor child, I believe he is hungry.'* 

Without a moment's hesitation Florence took the apple 
away from the boy who had succeeded in getting it, and com- 
manded them to take their seats. 

" Not one thing to eat," she cried, " until you have clean 
hands. Don't you know that you may get some disease if 
you eat with such dirty hands ? You should 7iever eat until 
you have washed your hands," she added severely. 

The children took their seats with such a subdued air that 
Florence's heart softened, and she promised them all the 
apples they could eat just as soon as their hands were clean. 

" We will not blow any more bubbles to-day, so you can 
scrub your hands for a few minutes in the soapsuds." As she 
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spoke Florence opened a box by her side and handed each 
child a small nailbrush. 

"Where did she get those brushes?" Whispered Mrs. 
Elliott. 

" From the wash room in the basement of the city hall. 
She will have to sterilize them with formaldehyde before she 
puts them back, or Phil will be after her," Mabel replied. 

After a moment she added with a suppressed laugh, " I 
knew that Florence would get after those children's hands. 
Hands are the first thing that she notices 
about people." 

" See them scrub. I don't believe there 
will be an inch of whole skin left." Mrs. 
Elliott laughed softly in return. " She 
must have planned the bubble party so 
that she could get them to clean their 
hands." 

"I shouldn't wonder; it's just like 
her." 

" Now, while your hands are soft, clean 
the dirt from under your nails with the 
tip of this file," Florence continued, as 
she passed a nail file to each. " Don't 
use your knife," she added, to a boy who 
had taken out his pocketknife. "A knife, . 
thing sharp is apt to scrape the nail. If the nail gets rough, 
the dirt sticks and it is harder to remove it the next time." 

After she had inspected each of their hands in turn, to see 
that they were as clean as they could be made, she held up 
her own hand so that all could see it. " Do you see that the 
bottoms and tops of my nails are oval, and that there is a 
white half circle at the bottom of eacW 'i \ vjacA. ^(i>i. ''ja 




Florence held up 
her hand so that 
all could see it 



or any- 
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make your nails look like them. Next, while your hands are 
damp, push back the skin with your thumb-nail, so. Push it 
as far back as you can without hurting too much, so that the 
half circle will show. Just this way," she added, suiting the 
action to her words. 

*' Bless them, how much in earnest they are ! I do believe 
she can teach them to care for their hands,'* Mrs. Elliott 
exclaimed in an undertone. 

'' They seem just as eager to learn everything," Mabel 
whispered in return. 

'' Now you may file the edge of your nail until you have a 
fine curve ; not too pointed, or it will break easily," Florence 
continued, still unaware that she was being observed. ** A 
file is much better to trim nails with than scissors, because it 
leaves smooth edges." 

The children fell to filing their nails as though their lives 
depended upon it. 

Presently a little girl's voice piped out, ** See, I don't need 
a file ; I bite my nails off." 

'* Dear me ! " Florence cried. Dropping the hand that she 
was inspecting, and going over to the little girl, she said 
severely, '' You should never trim your nails with your teeth. 
Think of the dirt that you put into your mouth. Besides, look 
at the ugly way the flesh rolls over the tops of your nails 
because you have bitten them so much," she added, holding 
the girl's hand up to view. Seeing the tears come to the 
child's eyes, she said gently, with the air of a grandmother, 
** I once had the habit of biting my nails, and it was all my 
mother could do to break me of it." 

" Poor little girl ! " Mrs. Elliott said softly. " Biting the 
nails is a bad habit and one that is difficult to cure," she 
added, noting that Florence was inspecting their hands for 
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the last time ; ** I do hope that she will not forget to tell the 
children that the toe nails should not be trimmed oVal like 
the finger nails. They should trim them straight across if 
they wish to avoid ingrowing toe nails." 

Florence had no chance to tell them anything more. She 
had scarcely approved of the last hand, when the sound of a 
falling apple was followed by a shout from the children as 
they scrambled wildly for its possession. 



CHAPTER XII 

A MEMORABLE SUPPER 

Mabel hurried from her hiding place to assist the children 
in getting the ripest fruit. It was well that she did so, for 
Florence was unaware that they did not know how to tell a 
good apple by the look of it. She did not realize that they 
had never picked apples before, and they were gathering all 
the biggest apples, regardless as to whether they were hard 
or mellow. 

Mrs. Elliott stood back watching the eager, joyous expres- 
sion on their faces as they filled their pockets and blouses 
with the yellow fruit. *' Bless them," she murmured to her- 
self, as they munched apples under the tree, " I can remem- 
ber when I liked apples just as they do. I wish I could 
give all the children in the Annex as many apples as they 
could eat." Seeing Florence approaching, she hastened to 
congratulate her on the excellent lesson she had given the 
children. 

The girl looked pleased. *' I am glad to be of some use. 
I don't think I amount to anything when I see the splendid 
things that Mabel is doing." 

" But you are doing work decidedly worth while. You 
have had good results in getting the members of the council 
into the habit of caring for their nails. I wondered and won- 
dered what had come over Phil, for I never could get him into 
the habit of caring for his nails as he ought. After he learned 

the necessity of doing it he was willing to try, I suppose. 
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Now if you can get the members of the council to care for 
their hands, why not get them to care for their hair too? " 
Mrs. Elliott added earnestly. " Then, if you are ambitious 
to do more work, why not go over to the Annex with Mabel 
and teach the children the care of their hands and hair ? " 

Florence was greatly pleased with the plan. ** Suppose 
the people at the Annex do not want me to help.'^ They 
have not asked me." 

*' They will certainly want you," Mabel exclaimed, joining 
them. ** They believe that one of the surest ways to make 
children grow up to be good men and women is to teach 
them to take proper care of their bodies." 

** Think of it, Mabel ; perhaps we may go to the Annex 
together! " Florence cried, elated. Suddenly her face sobered, 
and she turned to Mrs. Elliott with an air of dejection. *' I 
don't believe that I know enough about the hair to teach 
how to care for it." 

** There are only two or three essential things about the 
care of the hair, and you can learn those in a short time," 
Mrs. Elliott said, as she seated herself on the grass and 
motioned the girls to do likewise. 

** Cleanliness is the first thing. Every child should be 
taught to keep his head clean. Good soap and warm soft 
water thoroughly applied to the head will leave the hair soft 
and the scalp clean, providing the soap is thoroughly rinsed 
out of the hair with clean water. The hair should then be 
rubbed with a towel and dried in the sun. Whenever pos- 
sible the hair should be dried out of doors, for fresh air and 
sunlight are good for it. Besides washing the hair about 
^very three weeks, or as often as it becomes sticky and dirty, 
you should massage your scalp for a few minutes every day 
to increase the growth of the hair." Meeting Florence's 
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puzzled look, Mrs. Elliott continued : ** To do this, drop the 
head, press the fingers of both hands hard against the head, 
and move the scalp back and forth upon the skull. Massag- 
ing increases the circulation and helps to loosen the scalp 
and keep it in good condition." 

** How long should you keep it up .? " Florence asked, try- 
ing to imitate Mrs. Elliott. 

'' I massage my head five minutes every morning and give 
it one hundred strokes with a stiff brush every evening before 
retiring. I stand with one hand on my hip while I brush my 
hair with the other. Beginning at the neck I draw the bmsh 
straight up and out through my hair until my arm is at full 
length. If you increase the number of strokes gradually, you 
will soon be able to brush your hair fifty times on each side 
without fatigue. After a time you will not only find that your 
hair has improved, but your arms will have increased in 
strength and your chest and neck will have become full and 
rounded." 

'' I think the girls will be glad to learn how to take better 
care of their hair. Every girl that I know wants beautiful hair; 
but what about the boys ? You see it was quite easy to make 
the boys care for their nails after the doctor told them about 
the millions of germs that were under a dirty finger nail, 
but what can I say to make them take care of their hair ? " 
Florence said, looking perplexed. 

'* Tell them that they will become bald-headed when they 
get to be men," Mabel suggested. '' If they stop to count 
the number of men who are bald that they see in one day, 
they '11 believe you." 

**And if there is any one thing a man dreads, it is to 
become bald," Mrs. Elliott laughed. *' Seriously, I think 
there are many men bald who would have had thick, heavy 
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hair all their lives if they had formed the habit of massag- 
ing their scalps ; and," she added, ** if they would break 
themselves of the habit of wearing hot, heavy hats with stiff 
brims which bind the scalp. 

"Look, girls,'* Mrs. Elliott whispered; **some of those 
dear children have fallen asleep with partially eaten apples 
clutched in their little fists.*' 

*' It was funny to see how quickly they learned to tell a 
good apple by pressing it with their thumbs. They will never 
forget this day. You can't imagine how they have looked 
forward to this visit, and how long some of them had to save 
to get the necessary car fare," Mabel remarked. 

Florence, who had been looking at the children intently, 
suddenly came up close to Mabel and whispered in her ear : 
** Suppose that when I am teaching I should find some of 
those dreadful things in their hair that we learned about at 
the Mission.? Why I — " 

" Nurse Lovell will take care of all cases of that kind," 
Mabel replied. " Besides, you don't need to touch their 
heads; you can show them with your own hair." 

Mrs. Elliott arose from the grass with the air of one whose 
mind is made up. ** I 'm going to get those children a nice 
little supper. It 's Sarah's afternoon off, but if you will help 
me, Mabel, we can do it. I want them always to remember 
this day pleasantly," she said as they went toward the house. 
** They have eaten so many apples, though ; maybe they can't 
eat anything more." 

Mabel laughed. '* If they are like me they can. Apples 
only give me an appetite for other food." 

Promptly at five o'clock Phil came to the orchard and 
announced that supper was ready. The cTcvWdxeivv^^x^ ?>X ^^^ 
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Some distance from them Florence sat with her hair loosened, 
massaging her scalp as Mrs. Elliott had directed. Left with 
the children, the girl had begun to think of her new work ; 
she was instructing an imaginary class, when she was startled 
by Phil's approach. 

When the children saw the table spread 
under the pines with all the good things 
that delight the heart of a hungry boy or 
girl, they were silent. The sight of such 
daintiness and luxury suddenly made them 
feel shy and afraid. 

Mrs. Elliott's kind smile soon won their 
confidence. She told them that each should 
look until he found at some plate a card 
which had his name written upon it. In 
their eager search for their places they 
forgot about themselves and enjoyed the 
supper as only the hungry can. 

Mrs. Elliott herself waited upon them. 
She had put on a pale-blue dress for the 
occasion and wore fresh pink roses in her 
hair. The children thought her the most 
more about gar- beautiful woman they had ever seen. 
dening than any Dr. Dunsmure had driven into the yard 

of them " and stood talking to Mabel when Phil ap- 

peared with the children, whose pockets and 
blouses bulged with apples, which they had hastily gathered 
when they were told that they were going to leave the 
orchard. Florence followed slowly, the lame boy at her side. 
As Phil joined his uncle, he heard Mabel say, " Pete knows 
more about gardening than any of them ; he seems to know 
what is best almost without being told. I don't suppose it 
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will do him any good, though, because he is so lame that he 
can't do any of the hard work." 

** Teach him all you can, Mabel. You will need a head 
gardener with brains to help you before long, and Pete will 
be the very one for the position." 

"Then I have a picture of Mabel losing her place," Phil 
said teasingly. ** But tell me, uncle, what caused that boy to 
become lame." 

" He had an attack of infantile paralysis," Dr. Dunsmure 
replied. 

Mabel started and felt a sense of shame because she had 
never thought that there was a cause for Pete's lameness. 
She had supposed that he had been born lame and that that 
was all there was to it. 

** I never heard of infantile paralysis beifore, Uncle 
Robert." 

** The disease is caused by a germ which attacks the spinal 
cord ; it is not uncommon among children." 

** Does the child suffer very much ? " 

** Not very much, Mabel. Often a mother may not notice 
any indisposition except as light fever, and a few days later 
her child may lose the power of its limbs and always be 
lame like Pete." 

Is there any cure for infantile paralysis, Uncle Robert ? " 
None has yet been discovered. The only thing to do is 
to keep a child well, and away from those who have the 
disease. Whenever possible a child should be taken away 
from a neighborhood where the disease has appeared, until 
the danger is passed." 

** Nurse Lovell told me that Pete's sister died of men- 
ingitis, but she did not say anything about Pete's having 
infantile paralysis/' Mabel broke in eagerly. 
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" Pete had it long before Miss Lovell came to the Mission. 
The disease is sometimes epidemic. Therefore all discharges 
from the body of one sick with the disease should be disin- 
fected or burned, and no flies should be allowed in the sick 
room, because — " 

Just why flies should not be allowed near one sick with 
infantile paralysis they did not learn until later, for again 
Dr. Dunsmure was interrupted, this time by Phil. 

"Is meningitis a very terrible disease, uncle ? " 

"It used to be almost always fatal, but Dr. Flexner has 
discovered a serum which has proved successful in treating 
most cases of the disease." 

As the doctor finished speaking, the children were leaving 
the table. Mabel went to see that they took the right car 
for home. 

"What a pity that Dr. Flexner didn't discover a serum 
for infantile paralysis too," Phil said, as he watched Pete 
trying in vain to keep up with the other children. 

" Let us hope and pray that he or some one else will 
before long," his uncle replied. 



CHAPTER XIII 

MR. COLLINSES PROPHECY 

** I don't see why it is so hard for me to get up in 'time for 
breakfast. You and mother are never late. I try hard, too/' 
Phil said sheepishly, as he took his seat at the table. 

Dr. Dunsmure glanced at the sleepy-looking boy and said 
kindly, "You must remember, Phil, that your mother and I 
are much older than you are." 

** Why, Uncle Robert, I *ve always supposed that because 
I was young I ought to get up earlier than you and mother." 

" Whatever gave you that idea, Phil ? " 

" The summer that I was ten years old we stayed in the 
country with Mr. Collins, and he used to call me a good-for- 
nothing, because I did n't get up when the hired men did. 
He used to tell me that there was no earthly excuse for a 
young fellow's lying in bed in the morning when a man of 
his age could get up early. He told everybody that I was 
lazy, and that he feared I never would amount to much." 

Mrs. Elliott laughed. " I remember well how Mr. Collins 
used to tell me nearly every day that I ought to set my son 
to work if I wanted him to grow up an industrious man. He 
always ended by saying, * As he begins, so he '11 end.' " 

" Mr. Collins was all wrong," said the doctor, turning to 
his nephew, " when he told you that it is easier for young 
people to rise early than it is for grown people like your 
mother and me. As a matter of fact, yowxi^ ^^a^<^ x^sfc^ 
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much more sleep than older ones do. Grown people need 
about eight hours* sleep. The rule is that you should add an 
extra fifteen minutes' sleep to the eight hours for every year 
that you are younger than twenty.** 

'* I 'm six years younger than twenty,** said the boy, after 
a moment *s pause. " Then I need an extra hour and a half's 
sleep.** 

" That means that you should go to bed an hour and a 
half before I do,'* his mother remarked, "in order to get 
the amount of sleep that you need and be up in the morn- 
ing in time to have your bath and not be late for breakfast. 
Mr. Collins's son James is just PhiFs age," continued Mrs. 
Elliott, turning to the doctor, "yet that boy did a man's 
work, following the plo\y from sunrise to sunset.** 

" Poor little chap,*' said the doctor. "It is strange that 
some men treat their horses better than they do their own 
children. Now this same Mr. Collins would not allow a colt 
belonging to him to be worked too hard or too soon, for fear 
of foundering it or stunting its growth.'* 

" I know that you are a firm believer in children*s having 
work to do, but it has always puzzled me to know just how 
much Phil should do." Mrs. Elliott put down her fork and 
looked earnestly at her brother. 

" I not only believe that every child should have a fair 
amount of both mental and physical work to do, but, as you 
know, I think that they should also bear a slight responsi- 
bility, such as the care of a pet animal or a small garden. 
If a child sleeps well, plays well, and eats plenty of good 
food, you may be certain that the work he is doing is not 
too much for his own good.** 

After a thoughtful pause Phil looked up. " I believe that 
what you say about young people's needing more sleep than 
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grown people must be true, Uncle Robert, but I don't see 
why it should be so." 

" Most of the work of repairing the worn-out parts of the 
body and the work of storing up energy for the next day goes 
on during sleep, Phil." The doctor helped himself to another 
slice of toast. " It is for this reason that ill health is sure to 
follow a continued loss of sleep. Don't you remember how 
cross you feel and how hard it is for you to get your lessons 
after you have had your sleep broken for several nights? 
Children grow while they sleep, and their bodies not only 
have to repair the worn-out parts during sleep, as those of 
adults do, but they must develop in size as well. So you can 
figure for yourself, Phil, what happens when a child works 
too hard and does not get the required amount of sleep. 
You will not be surprised when I tell you that children 
treated as little James was never have a fair chance to get 
their growth, either physically or mentally. The old saying, 
* All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,* has a great 
deal of truth in it." 

"James Collins is much smaller than Phil, and he has an 
old expression on his face," Mrs. Elliott remarked. " It 
made my heart ache for the boy the last time I saw him." 

No one replied to Mrs. Elliott's remark, and after a pause 
she said, ** Do you know, brother, I often get so tired before 
night that I Ve been tempted to take a nap in the afternoon, 
as mother used to." 

" Why don't you ? It would be a fine thing for you, even 
though you did not sleep over ten or fifteen minutes. It 's 
strange," mused the doctor, '' but a well person is considered 
lazy by some if he takes a nap in the daytime. As a matter 
of fact, though, it is wonderfully refreshing and enables him 
to do more and better work." 
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Phil, not hearing what his mother was saying, remarked, 
** Do you know, uncle, there is a girl at school who is as old 
as I am, and she can't go to sleep unless her mother lies 
down with her every night." 

" How strange ! She must be ailing ; is n't she, brother ? " 

** I should say she is n't ; she is as well as I am. She 's a 
baby, that 's all the matter with her," Phil exclaimed, before 
his uncle could answer. " Why," the boy continued, " I know 
a woman who puts her little baby to bed in a room all by 
itself, and the baby goes to sleep after she's gone, and 
does n't make a bit of fuss." 

" You must not be so hard on the girl, Phil. Her mother 
is at fault, for she trained her to go to sleep only when she 
was near, and now the child has formed the habit. We 
get used to things, and it is very hard for us to change. 
The baby who goes to sleep by itself has been trained to 
do so. Many mothers make a great deal of extra work for 
themselves by rocking their children to sleep every day. 
The children soon form the habit, and it is difficult to break 
them of it. It is wonderful how we become used to things," 
the doctor went on, reflectively. " For instance, the man 
who lives in the city cannot sleep when he first goes to 
the country, because it is so quiet ; while the man from the 
country cannot sleep when he first goes to the city, because 
of the noise. 

" We can train ourselves to sleep during the greatest dis- 
turbances ; soldiers have been known to sleep soundly within 
a few feet of where cannon were being fired. The first morn- 
ing that we use an alarm clock we awake with a start ; if, 
however, we fall asleep again, we are less disturbed the next 
morning when the alarm rings, and still less the following 
morning. Pretty soon the morning comes when we sleep 
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peacefully through the ringing of the alarm, and we must 
then seek a new means of waking ourselves." 

" That was just the way it was out at Mr. CoUins's farm," 
exclaimed Phil. " Jack Kelly, one of the hired men, used to 
get up at four o'clock every morning without an alarm clock, 
or any one to wake him. Jim Stevens, the other hired man, 
set his alarm clock every night, but he never heard it in the 
morning, and Jack would have to pull him out of bed before 
he would wake up." 

** Jim made hard work for himself," the doctor laughed. 
*' If he had only trained himself to get up at the proper time 
for a week or so, he would have formed the habit, and then 
it would have been easy for him to be on time." 

" I wish you would tell me how to get to sleep at night. 
Do you know, I sometimes lie awake hours after I go to 
bed. I can't understand it, for I used to fall asleep almost 
as soon as my head touched the pillow. It *s positively mad- 
dening," exclaimed Mrs. Elliott, *' to lie awake when there 's 
nothing the matter with one." 

"There again habit has much to do with sleep." The 
doctor helped himself to another egg, and continued : "If 
you retire at a regular hour every night, you probably will 
fall asleep within five minutes after you go to b6d. Hard 
thinking, exciting talk, anger, worry, violent exercise, or a 
hearty meal should be avoided just before retiring, as they 
often cause wakefulness. The next time you have trouble 
in getting to sleep drink a, glass of hot milk or take a hot 
foot bath. Never take any medicine to induce sleep, without 
medical advice." 

Mrs. Elliott laughed. " I think I '11 try the simple reme- 
dies, like the regular hour for retiring, or the hot milk, or 
the foot bath." 
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Phil broke the silence which followed Mrs. Elliott's re- 
mark by saying, " Do you know, uncle, Jimmie Collins used 
to think that mother was too particular ttecause she never 
would allow me to sleep in anything that I had worn during 
the day. Jimmy used to sleep in the shirt that he had 
worked in all day, and it would be just streaked with sweat." 
"Mrs. Collins was a fine 
woman and a neat house- 
keeper," Mrs, Elliott re- 
marked, " but she had 
some very old-fashioned 
ideas. She always told 
me that I would catch 
my death of cold because 
I slept with one window 
open at the top and an- 
other at the bottom. I 
told her that I always 
kept my windows open, 
summer and winter, and that breathing good air all night 
kept my body healthier and prevented me from catching 
cold. I heard her telling her husband about it afterwards, 
and he said he had thought that I had more sense — that 
everybody knew night air was bad for one to breathe." 

"What would they have thought of me if you had told 
them that I sleep out on an open porch winter and sum- 
mer ? " remarked the doctor, laughingly. 

" I did not know at the time that you did, or I certainly 
would have told her. People think," continued Mrs. Elliott, 
"that because you sleep outdoors you must be cold; they 
don't seem to realize that you are just as warm and cosy 
as you are in the house." 
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" Poor people who can't afford enough bedding to keep 
warm can't sleep outdoors in the winter," remarked Phil. 

** It takes relatively less clothing to keep a person warm 
if he breathes good air, because the cell engines get plenty 
of air from the blood. Newspapers placed between the bed 
covers help greatly in keeping one warm in bed if there 's 
a scarcity of blankets. I knew a family," continued the doc- 
tor, *'who — " He did not finish his sentence. The door 
opened, and Sarah said, " If you please. Dr. Dunsmure, 
Nurse Lovell has just telephoned that you are wanted at 
Hope Hospital in a great hurry." 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE DOCTOR TROUBLED 

" I wonder what Dr. Dunsmure is doing home at this time 
of the day ; there must be something wrong/' Mrs. Elliott 
remarked, glancing up from the currants she was looking 
over. Sarah left the cake that she was stirring and announced 
from the window that the doctor was going toward the garden. 

Phil, busy filling orders for customers who were particular 
to get their fruit and vegetables fresh from the garden, did 
not see his uncle until he was close upon him. Mrs. Elliott 
had noticed immediately that something had happened to 
disturb her brother, but Phil was too busy with his own 
thoughts to give his uncle more than a casual glance. Dr. 
Dunsmure stood looking down at his nephew, his hands 
clasped behind his back. He broke the silence which followed 
their first brief greeting with a remark about the market, 
which Phil did not even hear. 

" I overheard two men talking on the car this morning. 
Uncle Robert," the boy said, dropping his hoe and sitting 
on the ground with his hands clasped about his knees. ** One 
man told the other that his son had had pneumonia." 

" Nothing remarkable about that, Phil. Pneumonia is a 
common disease ; some years more people in this state die 
from it than from any other disease." 

'' The thing that interested me, uncle, was that the man 

seemed to think that the doctor had treated his son brutally. 
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He said that it was zero weather when his son was taken 
ill, and that the doctor had the boy placed in a room with no 
fire and with all the windows wide open." 

Dr. Dunsmure made no comment, and Phil continued : 
" The man said that he felt so sorry for his son that he would 
close the windows every time he could get a chance, but that 
the nurse would open them again. He did this so often that 
the nurse finally told him that she would give up the case if 
she was not allowed to carry out the doctor's orders." 

The doctor smiled, but said nothing. After a moment he 
remarked, '' She was a good nurse. Did the boy get better, 
Phil ? " 

"Yes, but was that the best treatment.? Didn't the boy 
suffer from the cold ? " 

" The fresh-air treatment for pneumonia is given by all up- 
to-date doctors these days. No, Phil, the boy did not suffer 
from the cold. He had a burning fever, and the fresh, cold 
air felt good to him." Dr. Dunsmure's face had gradually 
taken on a look of interest. He sat on the edge of the 
wheelbarrow, which Phil had partly filled with vegetables, and 
gave himself up to answering his nephew's questions. 

The boy traced a zigzag pattern in the soft soil with his 
heel. Looking intently at the pattern without seeing it he 
inquired, ** How did the boy get pneumonia ? " 

" From some one who had the disease, Phil. The germs 
leave the bodies of the patients through the discharges of 
the lungs, mouth, or nose. If they are allowed to dry, they 
fly as dust and enter the lungs of a well person through his 
nose or mouth in breathing." 

" Do the germs stay in the lungs ? " 

** Yes; they grow and cause an inflammation and consolida- 
tion of the lungs. While they are growmg 2Livdi m\3^JC\^\\v^ 
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in the lungs they produce a poison, which is carried by the 
blood to all parts of the body and which may, in fatal cases, 
cause death in from five to ten days.*' After a moment's 
pause the doctor said, " I came over to ask you, Phil, if you 
knew anything about — ** 

" If any one gets the germs of pneumonia into his lungs, 
will he become sick with the disease ? '* the boy asked, not 
realizing that he* had interrupted his uncle. 

" No, Phil. If the body is vigorous and well the germs of 
pneumonia do not get a chance to grow ; if, however, the 
body is depressed through exposure to cold or predisposed 
by poor health, pneumonia will develop.** 

Seeing how much interested the boy was, the doctor did 
not press his question. His hand touched his pocket. He 
drew forth a book and handed it to Phil with the remark, 
" The new report of the city board of health is just out and 
Dr. Graves sent you a copy." 

Phil smiled and stretched out his hand for the book, when 
his uncle added, *' I think there are some things here that 
will answer your questions better than I can.** 

The doctor began to turn the leaves. By the time he had 
found the table giving the number of deaths in the city and 
their causes Phil was looking over his shoulder. 

'' Here are several tables which will teach you some facts 
about pneumonia, Phil.'* The doctor ran his pencil down 
the column. '* Do you notice that the disease has been on 
the increase in the past ten years ? Many people do not 
seem to realize that it is possible to stamp out pneumonia as 
soon as all the discharges from those sick with the disease 
are destroyed." 

''Why, here is a table showing that pneumonia is most 
prevalent in the winter months, especially in February and 
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March/* the boy cried, pointing with his finger. "Why 
should that be so, uncle ? " 

" Perhaps one reason is because people live crowded 
together in the winter, and much of their time is spent in 
poorly ventilated rooms. I forgot to tell you, Phil," Dr. 
Dunsmure said, closing the book with his finger between the 
pages, " that people often lower their power to resist disease 
by living in an overheated hQuse. If one is living in a house 
heated above 70 degrees Fahrenheit, he should wear light- 
weight clothing and put on heavy clothing when he goes out, 
to avoid feeling chilly. Going with wet feet, getting chilled, 
losing sleep, losing appetite, and the use of alcohol are things 
which often predispose one to colds, grippe, and pneumonia." 

** Why, Uncle Robert, are colds and grippe caused by 
germs, too ? " 

" Yes, and there are millions of these germs about people 
who have these diseases, especially if they are careless and 
allow the discharges of their mouths and noses to become dry 
and fly as dust." 

" I should n't think any one would escape having colds and 
grippe if that is the case," the boy answered, thinking of the 
many people he had seen spitting in public places. 

" Fortunately for us, the germs of colds and grippe can- 
not stand being dried any great length of time, and sunlight 
kills them. Besides," the doctor continued, ''these germs 
cannot attack one unless he is weakened by ill health, over- 
exposure, over-fatigue, or some unwholesome way of living. 
One of the best ways that I have found to keep from getting 
colds and grippe, Phil, is to avoid crowded, overheated rooms, 
especially when I am fatigued." 

" But colds and grippe are not so dangerous as pneumonia, 
are they, uncle ? " 
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" They are much more dangerous than they seem. 
Neglected colds and grippe are often followed by pneumonia, 
Phil." 

'* May I see the book a moment, uncle ? I thought I saw 
something about age and pneumonia. Oh, yes, here it is : 
' Children under the age of six years and adults above sixty 
are most subject to attacks of pneumonia.' Why is that true, 
uncle ? I don't see why that should be." 

*' The body loses its vigor as it grows old, and young chil- 
dren have less power to resist the germs of the disease. 
Keep the book, Phil," the doctor said, rising. '* You will find 
a good many things of interest in it. Now listen to me, Phil. 
I came over here to ask you when you had last seen Mabel." 

" I saw her yesterday. She and Florence passed me on a 
car going over to the Annex." 

'' But when was she here last ? When did you see her to 
talk to her ? " Something in his uncle's voice caused the boy 
to close his book and give him his whole attention. 

'* Let me see," and Phil rested his chin in his hand. ** I 
saw her last when she was over here with the children from 
the Annex." 

" Are you sure that she has not been with any other 
member of the council but Florence ? " 

'* Perfectly sure, uncle. We were speaking about it last 
night. She spends most of her time now at the Annex." 

*' So little Florence is the only one exposed. Well, it 
might have been much worse." The doctor was now pacing 
up and down the garden path with his hands thrust deep in 
his trousers pockets. Suddenly he stopped in front of the 
boy, who was regarding him with a look of utter astonishment, 
and said briefly : " Mabel has diphtheria. I came here to 
learn how many had been exposed." 



CHAPTER XV 

TO THE RESCUE 

"^^ Diphtheria ! Exposed T' exclaimed the boy, staring at 
his uncle with a horror-stricken face. 

** Mabel was taken ill at the Annex yesterday. Nurse 
Lx>vell took her to the detention ward of Hope Hospital and 
then notified her parents. I learned of it this morning." 

Phil was speechless. 

**It*s a bad business." Dr. Dunsmure sat down on the 
edge of the wheelbarrow again. *' Poor little Florence must 
be kept away from other people for two weeks." 

** How did Mabel get the disease } " the boy asked, with- 
out replying to his uncle's remark. 

" Mabel is a little run down. She has been so interested 
in her work that she has been overdoing. The body must be 
in good health to resist the germs of diphtheria, Phil." 

** I did not mean that, uncle. I am wondering where the 
germs came from." 

** From the mouth, nose, or throat of some one sick with 
the disease. It is easy to get -the disease by touching or be- 
ing in the room with one who has diphtheria, or by handling 
things which have been in the room in which the patient is 
kept. I have known children to get the disease by drinking 
from a public drinking cup, or by putting into their mouths 
pencils, whistles, and the like, that other children had had in 
their mouths. The germs often remain in a patient's mouth 
and throat for weeks after he is apparentVj vjeW.'' 
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** But we have n't had a case of diphtheria around here in 
a long, long time, uncle — not since I was in the fifth 
grade." 

'* We have n't had an outbreak in the schools of this neigh- 
borhood in several years. The disease is more prevalent 
among people who live in filthy neighborhoods and in poorly 
ventilated rooms." 

*' What has filth to do with it ? I thought you just said 
that germs caused diphtheria." 

'' I did, Phil. You will see, if you stop to think, that the 
people living in unclean and overcrowded districts are less 
able to resist the attack of diphtheria germs. Besides, if the 
germs are not destroyed they stay alive a long time. I have 
known diphtheria germs to remain alive on toys, clothing, and 
the like for months, even in the cleanest homes. Filth agrees 
with the germ, so you see it will remain alive even longer in 
the poorer, more ill-kept districts." 

'* You say if the germs are not killed. Do you mean that 
they should be fumigated ? " 

''The houses should be fumigated, and every article of 
clothing and furniture in them." 

'* But, uncle, maybe very poor people can't afford to." 

'' The board of health will fumigate and it will not cost 
them a cent. Sometimes a family is ignorant and will try to 
keep the board from fumigating," the doctor continued. 

Phil started ; an idea had struck him. '' I think Mabel got 
diphtheria from the people at the Annex. She had some of 
the children's diaries ; maybe they had the germs on them." 
Before the doctor could answer, he went on, ** But we all 
looked at them, and none of the rest of us got the disease." 

'' Mabel contracted the disease in her own home. I was 
over there this morning and learned that an aunt of Mabel's, 
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her mother's sister, was visiting them. Three days ago this 
lady came from a town where diphtheria is epidemic. She 
herself had a sore throat, but it was so slight that she gave 
it no serious thought.*' 

'* But surely. Uncle Robert, Mabel could not get diph- 
theria from a slight sore throat, could she ? " 

*'Yes, Phil, she could, for this lady had a mild case of 
diphtheria and gave it to Mabel in a severe form. Grown 
people often have the disease in a milder form than chil- 
dren do. 

**You remember, Phil, what I said the day we were out 
at the Mission about the dangers of kissing ? It seems that 
when the aunt went to kiss Mabel, the girl turned her cheek 
to her. This offended the aunt, and the mother, to appease 
her, made the girl offer her lips instead." 

*' But the aunt did not know that she had diphtheria," the 
boy said slowly, ** so it was not her fault." 

** No, but a grown person having a sore throat should 
have better sense than to go near a child, let alone insisting 
upon kissing it upon the mouth," the doctor replied, with a 
heavy frown darkening his brows. *' All sore throats should 
be looked upon with suspicion when diphtheria is about," 
he. added. 

** But, uncle, surely you would not have one running to a 
doctor every time one's throat is a little sore, would you ? " 

" Whenever a sore throat does not yield readily to such 
simple remedies as gargling with salt and soda, listerine, 
peroxide, alcohol, or the like, it should have medical treat- 
ment, Phil." 

'*But suppose," persisted the boy, *'that the person is 
poor." 

" He can go to the city doctor free of dvaig^e?' 
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*' When do you think Mabel will be out of the hospital, 
uncle ? " 

*' Diphtheria doesn't run long, Phil ; we shall know more 
about her case before night." 

'* But surely you do not think there is any danger of her 
dying, do you, uncle ? " the boy cried, alarmed at the wor- 
ried look that he saw in his uncle's face. 

" I don't know. I hope not, my boy," the doctor replied, 
turning his face away so that Phil could not see how uneasy 
he felt. 

*' But can't you do something, uncle ? Why did you leave 
her ? " For the first time the boy wondered why his uncle 
should be having this long talk with him in the garden when 
Mabel was lying so ill in the hospital. 

" Mabel is under the care of her own family physician, 
Phil, and Nurse Lovell is with her. Dr. Brown is a good 
physician, and Nurse Lovell is as fond of Mabel as of a 
younger sister, so you see there is no need of my services." 

'* Isn't there a cure for diphtheria, uncle ? " the boy in- 
quired, his face set and white. 

"Yes, Phil, there is, and if Mabel had been given it last 
night she probably would have been out of danger by this 
time. Unfortunately, her stepfather has a prejudice against 
this cure, antitoxin, and will not allow her doctor to give it to 
her. Dr. Brown, Nurse Lovell, and I have done our best to 
overcome this man's prejudice, but we have failed." At the 
word *' failed," the boy dropped his face in his hands. 

'' But don't feel so bad, my boy ; she may get along all 
right without the antitoxin." Dr. Dunsmure patted the boy's 
bowed head, feeling a lump rising in his own throat as he 
did so. Recovering control of his feelings the next minute, 
he said cheerfully, " Feeling bad will not help Mabel any. 
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See if there is not something that you can find to do for her. 
Are n't there some things in her garden that are ready for 
the market ? " he continued, looking at the vegetables that 
Phil had dug. 

Without a word the boy rose and resumed the work he 
had left an hour before at the appearance of his uncle. The 
doctor turned abruptly on his heel and walked slowly toward 
the house. 

After the first shock of his grief Phil began to work in 
earnest. His uncle's words haunted him : *' Feeling bad will 
not help Mabel any. See if there is not something that you 
can find to do for her." He finished the work in his own 
garden and then went to hers. Here he worked until he was 
called to lunch. Dr. Dunsmure was not there ; he had tele- 
phoned that business would keep him down town. 

Phil found- relief in telling his mother his grief and fear. 
Mrs. Elliott shared her son's feelings. Something in her 
mother heart told her that if she had had a daughter, she 
would have liked her to be a girl just like Mabel. 

The news of Mabel's illness and Florence's exposure 
to diphtheria spread rapidly through the council. One by 
one the members gathered. At each new arrival the story 
was repeated. At two o'clock Phil had managed to get his 
uncle by telephone at the hospital, but the doctor could give 
no encouraging news. Mabel was not gaining, was all he 
would say. 

Unable to work, the council gathered in groups, and in 
subdued tones talked of Mabel. All admitted that she had 
been one of the most able councilmen, and declared that she 
had always been one of the best workers among them. All 
but Tommy Downey. The news of MabeV^ \\Vcv^^^ ^^^-sxv^^ 
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to Stupefy the boy. He wandered away by himself to bear 
his grief alone. 

Phil had repeated all he knew about diphtheria many 
times. He soon found that he must know more if he was 
to be able to answer all the questions that the council were 
asking. Unable to turn to his uncle, he sought books. In 
the report of the city board of health that Dr. Dunsmure 
had given him that morning, he found a table giving the 
number of deaths from diphtheria for the past ten years. 
He gave the table to the council. While they were discuss- 
ing the small number of deaths in the city since the intro- 
duction of antitoxin, Phil found the following statement from 
the report of the Chicago board of health, which had come 
to him in the mail on the morning before : " No child need 
die, no child ever did die of diphtheria, if antitoxin was 
given in time." 

The statement acted as a bomb thrown into their midst. 
They stared speechless at one another for a moment ; then 
their tongues loosened. 

** Then there is no need of Mabel's dying.** 

" It said if it were taken in time. Our city board of health 
does n't say that antitoxin is quite such a sure cure.*' 

'' I hope Florence's parents will give it to her in time, 
if she takes diphtheria." 

*' I wonder if her people know the facts about antitoxin." 

*' If anything happens — if Mabel dies, it will be all her 
stepfather's fault." 

Rising from the ground, where they were all sitting. Chub 
remarked, " I don't know what the rest of you people think, 
but I believe her stepfather hasn't any right to keep the 
doctors from doing what they know to be best. She isn't 
his child, anyway, and I 'm sure that if Mabel's mother, 
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Mrs. Dunn, knew what Phil has been telling us about anti- 
toxin, she would tell the doctors to go ahead and give it to 
her daughter," 

This speech was not without its effect upon the council. 
It sounded to them like common sense ; besides, it was so 
hard to sit around and do nothing when they wanted to do 
so much. They looked at Phil. The boy caught eagerly at 




A sanitary poli 



tacking up a diphtheria sign on the house 



the idea. Perhaps he could serve Mabel in this way. He 
took his cap from under his arm, where he had been holding 
it, shook it a little, put it on his head, and walked away. 
The council rose and followed without a word. 

When the silent procession reached Mabel's home no 
member of the family was to be seen. A sanitary policeman 
from the board of health was tacking up a card upon the 
house, which read " Diphtheria" in large \elleis. ^N\v«\.'Owe^ 
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drew nearer they read that the people within had been ex- 
posed to diphtheria, and that any one who entered or left the 
house would be subject to a fine by the board of health. 

As they read, their hearts sank, for how was it possible to 
see Mrs. Dunn now } The last tack driven, the man turned 
to leave. 

As he did so, Phil stepped forward quickly and began to 
tell the story of their troubles. He had not gone far, when 
the window opening upon the porch was raised, and the 
white, tear-stained face of Mrs. Dunn appeared. 

She had been on her knees praying that God would see 
fit to spare her daughter, when she heard voices. Almost 
fearing to hear news from her child, she paused to steady 
herself before she opened the window. Presently a man, 
the husband and stepfather, stood by her side. 

Phil never could remember just what he did say ; he only 
knew that he must try to save Mabel. Chub said he pleaded 
like a Daniel, and that the stepfather would have been more 
stubborn than he thought, had he not given his consent. 
When Phil had ceased talking, Mrs. Dunn turned to the 
man at her side and cried in a broken voice, ** William, I 
don't mean to disregard your wishes, but oh, I want my child, 
and I don't care what they give her if I can only have her 
back again.'' 

Whether it was the sight of his wife's tears, or the fact 
that he felt that Mabel would not live anyway, the man 
yielded. He nodded to Phil, saying, " Tell them to use itT 

They had won, but was it too late } That question haunted 
them as they waited in vain for news from the hospital. It was 
the question that throbbed and burned in the heart of the faith- 
ful nurse as she helped the doctor give Mabel the antitoxin. 
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At two o'clock in the afternoon Dr. Brown, the family phy- 
sician, had sent word to the stepfather that he considered 
Mabel's case hopeless, and that he would withdraw his serv- 
ices unless he was allowed to do what he considered best. 
Time dragged on and no word came, and Mabel sank 
into the stupor of approaching death. Dr. Dunsmure scarcely 
left her bedside. He had not been asked to take the case, 
but for Mabel's sake he determined to stay and do what he 
could. 

Darkness had settled down upon Garden City — the thick, 
black darkness of an approaching storm at evening time. 

The members of the council had gone home and to bed, 
but not to sleep. Through the roar of the storm they lis- 
tened — listened for a signal that they feared they never 
would hear. 

After the storm had cleared and the good people had 
settled down to sleep, they were aroused by the honk, honk, 
honk of an automobile, which sped up and down the streets 
of the neighborhood. The persistent blast of the horn caused 
them to wonder, but its harsh tones were the sweetest of music 
to the ears of the boys and girls who were listening for it. 

Chub sat up in bed and hugged himself with delight. 
•*That 's Phil, all right," he exclaimed ; '* three blasts, Mabel 
qjoill live.'' 



CHAPTER XVI 

DANGER LINES 

Dr. Dunsmure had just settled himself comfortably on the 
porch to read his evening paper, when he was startled by 
hearing his nephew's voice excitedly calling to him. As the 
doctor hurriedly rose, Phil appeared, shouting as he ran, 
** Hurry, uncle, there 's a sick man lying near the entra^nce 
of Garden City." 

Dr. Dunsmure disappeared into the house and reappeared 
with his medicine case almost before his nephew had reached 
the porch. As they hurried along. Dr. Dunsmure asked 
several questions. '' Telephone for an ambulance, my boy." 

Phil rushed to the house to send in a call for an ambu- 
lance and raced back to the spot where Dr. Dunsmure was 
kneeling beside the sick man. As Phil came up panting, 
the ambulance from the hospital near by dashed around the 
corner. Almost before the boy could get his breath, the am- 
bulance, with the doctor and his patient, was disappearing 
down the street, leaving a group of excited boys and girls 
watching them from the Garden City entrance. 

Thev were still in earnest conversation when Mrs. Elliott 

went for a walk through the gardens half an hour later. 

Few things delighted Phil's mother more than to see plants 

grow. She had watched the ground made ready and had seen 

the little green plants push their way through the dark soil 

with as much delight as the boys and girls themselves. 
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Every member of Garden City planned to show her the 
wonderful progress his garden had made since her last visit. 
So it was that her appearance among them was hailed with 
delight, and the incident of the sick man was for the time 
driven from their minds. It was good to see her walking 
from garden to garden, praising the children's efforts and 
lovingly patting the leaves of the biggest and finest plants 
that each had succeeded in growing. 

After they had spent some time in the gardens, Mrs. Elliott 
invited them to the house. Nothing pleased the boys and 
girls more, for the Dunsmure home was always open to them, 
and they asked nothing better than to roam through the 
big old-fashioned rooms, or to group themselves about the 
piano and sing until thfe ancient armor jingled on the wall. 
But to-night the wide, cool veranda soon drew them all 
outdoors. They were laughing over Tommy's description 
of his first cold-water bath, and all seemed to be talking 
at once, when suddenly the noise stopped. Looking up, 
Mrs. Elliott saw that every one was gazing . admiringly at 
the tall, athletic form of Dr. Dunsmure, who was coming up 
the walk. » 

" How straight he is, and what a fine chest and shoulders 
he has ! " thought Mrs. Elliott. " No wonder the boys look 
upon him as an example." Aloud she said, " I once scolded 
Dr. Dunsmure for walking so much, when he had a machine 
lying idle. He answered that an automobile was all right in 
its place, but that he could not afford to ride when he could 
walk, because he needed the exercise." 

'* Having a party ? " laughingly asked the doctor, as the 
boys and girls rose to greet him and make room for him in 
their circle. 

'* How 's the sick man, ' Uncle Robert V 
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*' A little easier, Phil, but he probably would have died 
had you people not found him when you did." 

" What was the matter with him ? " asked a timid voice. 

*' He t6ok one of the advertised headache cures and it 
affected his heart. He is an able business man in the city, who 
for several months has been troubled with severe headaches, 
due to overwork. To-night he had an important business en- 
gagement, so he took a powder to clear his head. The result 
was that he nearly died.'' 

*' But why did he not go to a doctor instead of taking 
patent medicines ? " Mrs. Elliott asked. 

'' Because he knew that a doctor would order complete 
rest. Pain is nature's signal that something is wrong in the 
body. This man wanted to take a mSdicine to get rid of the 
danger signal without getting rid of the causie." 

" I did not know that patent medicines were dangerous," 
exclaimed Dorothy, from the end of the porch. 

'' Neither did the man you found in Garden City, but he 
does now, though the lesson nearly cost him his life. Taking 
patent medicines, Dorothy, may prove dangerous, because 
they may contain^a drug which might help one person and 
might kill another who has the same disease but who also 
has a weak heart, as this man has. Of course any doctor 
whom he might have consulted would have known about his 
heart, and would no more have given him the drug he took 
than a dose of * Rough on Rats.' " 

** Who can patent a medicine ? " 

By this time questions were being asked so fast from 
all parts of the porch that Dr. Dunsmure made no further 
effort to see who it was that was asking them and answered 
straight ahead. 

** Why^ any one who wants to." * 
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'* Could one of us patent a medicine ? ** 

'* Yes ; in fact, most of the patent medicines are put up by 
men who have never studied about drugs, yet they claim to 
cure nearly every disease known to man." 

" But I always supposed that doctors patented medicines." 

'* No, indeed, they do not. No good doctor would patent 
a medicine, nor does he advertise himself. Many people, 
however, are deceived by the clever advertising of patent 
medicines. An untold amount of harm comes from their use, 
because they often contain such powerful drugs as opium, 
morphine, and cocaine, which should be given only in grave 
cases. Through the use of patent medicines many people 
who do not need these drugs take them into their bodies, 
and it is little wonder that so many die or get drug habits 
which enslave them and ruin their lives. 

** Many patent medicines contain alcohol, and so many 
people have formed the alcohol habit from their use that a 
law has been passed which compels the manufacturers to tell 
just how much alcohol is in every bottle." 

** What do you mean by saying a person is a slave to a 
drug?" 

** I mean that he uses a drug constantly, when he is well." 

** But why will a person use a drug when he knows that 
it harms him ? " 

** Because he has formed the habit and his body craves it. 
Some victims are so enslaved by opium, chloroform, cocaine, 
or alcohol that they will even steal to get it. A drug habit 
is easily formed, because at first it produces in the body a 
feeling of health and well-being. This effect soon wears off, 
however, and in order to produce it again the patient must 
take the drug in larger doses. The body soon has an appetite 
for the drug, which, if satisfied, leads to the habit." 
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No question was asked as the doctor paused, and after a 
moment he went on : "I think I shall have to tell you about 
an experiment which a friend of mine. Dr. C. F, Hodge, 
made on dogs, which 
will show the effect 
of the use of even 
a small amount of 
alcohol," 

" But does alcohol 
affect dogs the same 
as it does human 
beings i " 

" Yes, about the 
same. Dr. Hodge 
chose four cocker spaniels for the experiment which was 
to teach people the effects of using a little alcohol each day. 
He put a pair of puppies into each of two separate kennels 
with two separate 
yards. Fresh water 
and all the different 
kinds of food that 
a dog likes were 
placed in each ken- 
nel ; and each pair 
of dogs was treated 
exactly alike, except 
that the food of one 
pair had a little alco- 
hol mixed in it each 







day, while the other pair did not get any alcohol. The alc(>- 
holic dogs were known as Bum and Tipsy, to distinguish 
them from Nig and Topsy, who were not given any alcohol. 
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" But would the dogs eat the food that had alcohol mixed 
with it?" 

" Yes, but they liked the food without the alcohol better." 
" How long were 
Bum and Tipsy given 
alcohol ? " 

"For about three 
years. The use of 
alcohol did not seem 
to make much dif- 
ference in the size 
of the dogs, for Bum 

Bum ^"^ "^'P^y g""^^ *° 

be as large as Nig 
and Topsy, but other points of difference soon began to show. 
First, Dr. Hodge noticed that while Nig and Topsy were as 
playful as good, healthy dogs usually are, Bum and Tipsy 
slept a great deal and 
were inactive. On 
each of their collars 
he placed a little ma- 
chine which showed 
every time the dogs 
moved. These ma- 
chines showed that 
Nig and Topsy ran, 
jumped, and played 
twice as much as 
Bum and Tipsy, In 
a game in which all the dogs were talight to. chase a ball 
and bring it back to the starting point. Nig and Topsy could 
beat Bum and Tipsy every time. Bum and Tipsy always 
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were tired out when the game was over, although they had 
not run half so much as Nig and Topsy. 

** Second, noises such as the loud ringing of a bell or the 
blowing of a whistle would make Bum and Tipsy act as if 
they were afraid ; if strangers spoke to them, they would 
crouch in the comer of their kennel. Indeed, Bum and Tipsy 
were afraid even when there was nothing to fear ; Nig and 
Topsy, on the other hand, never showed fear, and were 

ft 

friendly to strangers. 

** Third, an epidemic of distemper broke out in the city 
when the dogs were two years old. Bum and Tipsy were 
among the first to get the disease. They were very ill and 
refused all food for a week and became blind for several 
days. During their illness no alcohol was given to them, and 
everything was done to keep them alive and make them get 
well. They were just as ill as dogs could be, but after a while 
they recovered. Tipsy lost the sight of one eye. Nig and 
Topsy took the disease, but it was so light that they could 
scarcely be said to be ill at all. 

** Fourth, in four years* time Bum and Tipsy had had 
twenty-three puppies, but so many were bom dead or were 
deformed that only four lived to grow up. During the same 
length of time Nig and Topsy had forty-five puppies, of which 
four were deformed, none was born dead, and forty-one lived. 

" Dr. Stockard fed alcohol to forty-two pairs of guinea 
pigs. Only eighteen of their young were bom alive, and of 
these but seven lived more than a week or so. During the 
same time nine other pairs of guinea pigs that received no 
alcohol had seventeen young, all of which lived and were 
normal. 

*' Dr. Demme compared ten Swiss families that used 
alcohol with ten that did not. The alcoholic families had 
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fifty-seven children, of which only ten were normal, the 
others being weak, deformed, idiotic, or epileptic. The non- 
alcoholic families had sixty-one children, fifty-four of which 
were normal. Brain workers have learned not to touch 
alcohol when they wish to do hard thinking and keep their 
heads clear, nor do men use it who are training for a big 
race or game. Railroad companies and other large business 
interests are recognizing the bad effects of alcohol and are 
refusing to employ men who drink even in moderation." 
After another pause Dr. Dunsmure continued : '' There is a 
drug which does far more harm to young boys than alcohol. 
Can any of you boys guess what it is .-^ " 

" Tobacco .? " 

** Yes ; the use of tobacco may produce dyspepsia, may 
seriously affect the nerves, and may produce a heart trouble 
known as * tobacco heart.* A full-grown man, if he spends 
much of his time out of doors and otherwise cares for his 
health, may use tobacco in moderation without much harm to 
himself ; but the trouble is, few men use it in moderation." 

** Is there any- way in which a boy may use tobacco with- 
out serious harm ? " 

" No." . 

" Why can^t he ? " 

*' Because the use of tobacco stops growth, and the boy 
becomes stunted for life. The evil effects of tobacco upon 
the nerves and heart of a growing boy are much greater than 
they are upon those of a man who has his growth. Those who 
train for athletic events are forbidden the use of tobacco be- 
cause of its effect upon the heart. Many employers have 
found that the youth who smokes cigarettes is not so trust- 
worthy in his work. In the state of Ohio the evil effects of 
tobacco upon the young are recognized, and a law has» I^Q,^x^d^^ 
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been passed which forbids the sale of cigarettes to boys under 
twenty-one years of age/' 

'* May not one get the tea or coffee habit? " asked Mrs. 
Elliott. 

" Yes, but while tea and coffee excite the nerves and de- 
lay digestion, they are not so harmful to the body as tobacco, 
especially if they are made properly. Tea should never be 
boiled. Water brought to the boiling point should be poured 
over the dry tea and allowed to stand a few minutes before 
it is ser\x*d without further heating. Coffee may be placed in 
cold water, brought to a boil over a slow fire, and served. If 
tea and coffee are made in this way, a vigorous person who 
is leading an active life may suffer no evil effects from their 
use. Children, and people who are nervous or who have a 
poor digestion, should take neither tea nor coffee. Come, 
come," the doctor added, rising, **we have had enough for 
one night. Lemonade is a good safe drink for boys and 
girls," he continued, turning to Mrs. Elliott. ** Besides, I 
should like to hear some of the songs that Phil has been 
telling me about." 

Bud, who had been thinking of the story of the dogs, 
exclaimed, " If you please. Dr. Dunsmure, I shoyld like to 
ask just one more question." 

"Well, Bud, what is it .? " 

*' I should like to knpw what became of Bum and Tipsy." 

" After three years Bum and Tipsy were no longer given 
alcohol, and the greatest care was taken of them to see 
whether they would recover and become as strong and well 
as Nig and Topsy. 

" Soon after the alcohol was stopped Tipsy died. Bum 
lived for a time, but soon became blind in both eyes, and 
grew so cross and ugly that he had to be chloroformed." 



CHAPTER XVII 

ON THE SAFE SIDE 

Dr. Dunsmure was showing the gardens to Dr. Graves of 
the city board of health and was telling him the story of 
Garden City, when they came upon Phil reading in the 
summer house. As the boy rose to greet them his book 
fell to the ground, and Dr. Graves saw that it was called 
" Town and City." 

Looking kindly at Phil, he said, *' Trying to learn how to 
run your city, my boy ? " 

** No, I *m trying to learn about drinking-water. The city 
newspapers have been telling everybody to boil all water be- 
fore drinking it, and the council wants me to find out the 
reason why." 

" I should iiave told you, Graves, that Phil is the superin- 
tendent of the board of health of Garden City. I should not 
wonder," said Dr. Dunsmure, turning to his nephew, "but 
that if you invited Dr. Graves to tell the council of Garden 
City about drinking-water he might possibly do so." 

** Oh, would you ? " faltered the boy. ** We should be so 
glad ! " 

** Let me know when you are ready for me." Dr. Graves 
smiled so kindly and shook Phil's hand so warmly that he 
left the boy wondering why he had ever been afraid of him. 

It was with a good deal of pride that Phil introduced 
Dr. Graves to the council a week later. The little maxv 
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acknowledged the applause of the council with a smile and 
a bow, and said that he was pleased to be with them and 
that he hoped that they would ask questions whenever they 
wanted to. 

** To furnish good drinking-water," he began, ** and to safely 
dispose of sewage are two things which every city should do 
for its people, because the people cannot do it for themselves. 
Now the work of securing enough drinking-water depends 
upon the location and size of a city. If the town is small, 
enough wells may be dug to meet the demand for water; 
large cities must get their water from rivers and lakes. If a 
city has no bodies of water large enough she must, like New 
York and Boston, spend millions of dollars to bring water 
forty or fifty miles from the country. Old Lake Erie, from 
which we get our water, is eighty miles across, and the work 
of supplying us with water is easy. No matter how large our 
city may grow, there is little doubt but that there will always 
be enough water, such as it is." 

After a moment's pause Dr. Graves continued : ** There 
are few things more dangerous to health than impure drinking- 
water. Now the thing that makes water impure and dangerous 
to us is to have the waste from the human body get into it." 
But how could that happen ? " Phil asked. 
Our city has two sets of underground pipes running up 
and down each street. One set brings water from the lake to 
each house, and the other carries the sewage from the house 
and empties it into the lake." 

** Do you mean that all the sewage of this large city is 
emptied into the lake and that we drink the water ? " gasped 
a horrified councilman. 

" It is barbarous, but that is exactly what we are doing,*' 
Dr. Graves replied. ** It reminds me," he went on, " of what 
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I saw in a French village up in Canada. A man carried a 
couple of pails of sewage to the river and emptied them into 
a hole in the ice. After rinsing out the pails, he filled them 
with water from the same opening in the ice and carried it 
home for his family to drink.'* 

The council looked shocked ; several of the girls shuddered. 

** Water becomes contaminated with human waste in differ- 
ent ways. Of course you have learned in school that water is 
evaporated from oceans, lakes, and rivers, and that it after- 
wards forms clouds and turns to rain. When water is evapo- 
rated it leaves all impurities and germs behind, and therefore 
rain, if caught in clean vessels, is pure and safe." 

" But what do you mean by pure water ? " the mayor asked. 
'*The water from Lake Erie is nice and clear most of the 
time." 

** So it is, but sometimes the clearest water is the most im- 
pure. Impure water contains germs from human waste, and 
you can't tell by its smell, taste, or appearance whether it is 
dangerous to drink or not. 

"You can readily understand," continued Dr. Graves, "that 
rain may wash human waste from old cesspools, outhouses, 
or places where it has been carelessly thrown upon the ground, 
and so carry dangerous germs into wells, rivers, and lakes, and 
cause a great epidemic of disease. In the United States we 
fear typhoid fever the most, although we run the risk of get- 
ting diarrhea and dysentery. Look at this map." Dr. Graves 
unrolled a map and hung it on the wall. " Can you see why 
the city of Wyandotte has a great many cases of typhoid fever, 
when you learn that the people drink the water from the 
Detroit River twelve miles below the point where the city of 
Detroit empties all her sewage ? The Merrimac River furnishes 
drinking-water for thousands of people, axvd '\\. ^?»o \^c:€\n^'$. 
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their sewage. Now notice the number of cities that are located 
on the banks of this river and see if any of you can tell why 
the cities located farther downstream, such as Lowell, Law- 
rence, and Newburyport, should have more cases of typhoid 
fever than Concord, Manchester, and Nashua. — Yes, that is 
correct, my boy," nodding to Joe, "the farther downstream 
a city is located on a river, the more impure the drinking- 
water is, because it receives the sewage from all the other 
cities above it. 



"About seven years ago v 
-typhoid fever. Our sevrage ' 




'. had a terrible epidemic of 
as emptied into the lake at 
different points along the 
lake front, and we were 
drinking water taken only 
a mile and a quarter bom 
the shore. Naturally, when 
the wind blew off shore, the 
sewage became mixed with 
the water, and many people 
became sick and died. Since 
then people have learned the 
dangers of impure drinking- 
water, and the city has had to spend a great deal of money 
laying pipes, so as to take the water from the bottom of the 
lake, five miles from the shore, out where you see the crib. 
The sewage is emptied ten miles from the crib." Dr. Graves 
pointed to a map of the city. 

" How can we know even now that the wind does not carry 
the sewage over into the drinking-water ? " 

" We don't know, and that is why a man who has made a 
study of germs is hired by the city to see whether the water 
is fit to drink." 



The city pumps the water from the 
lake, out where you see the crib 
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"If he finds that the water is impure, will he tell us?" 
asked Bud. 

* ' ' Yes, he is telling us through the newspapers. Last spring, 
when the wind blew the sewage toward the crib for some 
time, eighty or ninety new cases of fever were reported every 
week. Perhaps some of you remember the typhoid scare this 
spring, when your mothers made you drink boiled water." 




"We know where there is a spring in the park which the board of 
health says is safe " 

" We did n't. We know where there is a spring in the 
park which the board of health says is safe. Lots of us boys 
had our regular customers, and we made some money." 

"Boiled water tastes so flat, I don't tike to drink it," 
Tommy protested. " Tell us where the spring is, Joe, so we 
can get some next time the city water is bad." 

"You don't like boiled water because the air has been 
driven out of it by the heat. You can readily put the air into 
the watsr again and remove the flat taste, if you shake it or 
pour it from one dish into another." 
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Emma looked thoughtfully at Dr. Graves. *' I don't believe 
I quite understand why you boil water." 

'* Don't you remember Mabel told us about that ? " BGd 
whispered. 

" Bringing water to the boiling point makes the most 
impure drinking-water safe, because it kills all the germs.** 

'' Do many people boil their drinking-water when they are 
told it is unsafe V Phil asked. 

" Bless you, no ! They think it is too much trouble. Most 
people drink any water, if it is clear and cold." 

" If you please," Nellie said timidly, ** I should like to know 
more about typhoid fever. My little sister had it last year, 
but the doctor said that she got it from the milk." 

'' The germs of typhoid fever leave the body of the patient 
in the discharges from the bowels and from the bladder. One 
can get typhoid fever only by swallowing the germs. Water 
and milk may be contaminated with typhoid-fever germs ; 
flies may get the germs on their feet and transfer them to 
our food ; vegetables that are eaten raw may get the germs 
on them from germ-infected water ; and one may get the 
germs directly from one sick with the disease. Of course, if 
all the discharges from all the typhoid-fever patients were 
disinfected before they were thrown into the sewer, there 
would be much less danger of typhoid fever. My little girl, " he 
^ went on, turning to Nellie, ''your sister got typhoid fever 
because your milkman had rinsed the milk cans or milk bottles 
with water containing the germs of typhoid fever. Milk should 
never be put into a vessel that has not first been washed in 
boiled water, because germs multiply very fast when they get 
into milk. So many cases of fever have been spread through 
milk that milkmen must now report at once to the board of 
health whenever cases of typhoid fever occur in their homes. 
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*^e send a man out to the farms to inspect the dairy and 
to teach the milkmen how to keep the genns from getting 
*-»rito the milk. In this way we keep others from getting the 
Fever." 

" Should one go near a person who has typhoid fever ? " 
t*hil asked. 

" It is best to keep people away from a typhoid patient, 
a.lthough there is little danger for others if the patient is 
tcept very clean and if every- 
bliing that conies from the 
sick room is disinfected. Of 
z:o\iTse, Phil, you must under- 
s-tand that a// ^ies should be 
i^ept from the sick room." 

" What is the purest kind 
of drinking-water known ? " 
i^ud inquired, 

" Water from an artesian 

>?vel! is the purest, since it 

cornes from the depths of the 

earth. The well is made by 

driving a pipe into the earth, and the water comes to the 

surface as a flowing well." 

" Where does the most dangerous drinking-water come 
from ? " Tommy thought he knew, but he wanted to make 
sure. 

" Water that passes over the surface of the ground is the 
most dangerous, because it is apt to contain germs from 
human wastes. Shallow wells, springs, and small streams 
furnish the most impure drinking-water," 

" But we have been taught in school that the water in wells 
comes from underground streams," Paui pto\£.^eA. 




" Water from an artesian well is 

the purest, since it comes from 

the depths of the earth " 
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** Water that they dig twenty or twenty-five feet for is usu- 
ally free from germs. Well-water becomes impure through 
surface water getting into it. A well, in order to be safe, 
should be on high ground and away from cesspools and out- 
buildings." As he finished speaking, Dr. Graves turned to 
a small blackboard and drew a diagram showing the locations 
of safe, unsafe, and doubtful wells. 

'' Is there any way other than boiling to make impure 
water pure?" thoughtfully inquired Alderman Bliss. 

** Water pumped into an open reservoir and allowed to 
stand for a while frees itself from many germs. Passing 
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Dr. Graves drew a diagram on the board 

water through a large sand filter makes it safe. Such Euro- 
pean cities as Berlin and London found that if they passed 
their drinking-water through large out-of-door filters, made of 
layers of fine and coarse sand, few germs remained and the 
water was comparatively safe to drink. Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts, of which we have been speaking, was one of the first 
cities in America to try out-of-door sand filters. The water 
of the Merrimac River at Lawrence was so much improved 
by filtering that only about one fifth as many people each 
year died of typhoid fever. The result is that many cities, 
the country over, have adopted the out-of-door sand filters." 
"Is our drinking-water passed through sand filters?" 
Florence was wondering if she had ever heard about them 
before. 
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" No, but it probably will be when enough people find out 
the value of such a filter. I have always noticed that when a 
larga number of people want anything the city usually finds 
money to give it to them." 

" Are the little filters that some people have in their houses 
good ? " 

" Unless they are kept perfectly clean they are worse than 
useless. The fine porcelain filters do filter out germs, but the 
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Water pumped into a reservoir and allowed to stand for a while frees 
itself from many germs 

-vrater goes through them so slowly that it is easier to boil the 
vrater than to keep the filter clean." 

" Do you suppose the time will ever come. Dr. Graves, when 
our city will not empty its sewage into the lake ? " Phil had 
decided that this would be the best solution of the difficulty. 

" The time is not far distant when the sewage of the city 
will be made pure and harmless by filtering it" before it is 
emptied into the lake. The worst sewage may be changed into 
clean and sparkling water by pouring it upon a bed of sand 
and allowing it to pass through layers of sand in a tank 
known as a septic tank. The disease germs are killed when 
the sewage is passed slowly through the sa^nd &.Vxjet?,r 
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"What happens to change sewage into clear, sparkling 
water? I don't understand." Paul thought he had never 
heard anything more wonderful. 

" There are a great number of germs that have their home 
in the ground, and these feed upon the sewage as it is poured 
upon the sand filter ; when they have finished their work 
there is nothing but clear water left to go into the lake." 




" The worst sewage may be changed into clean and sparkling 



" These germs, then, are doing a good work," PhU exclaimed 
in amazement. 

" Yes, indeed, Phil ; there are more useful germs than 
there are harmful ones. The only germs that we need to 
fear are the ones that cause disease. But I think that I have 
talked long enough for one night," Dr. Graves said, pulling 
out his watch. " Come down to my office, say next 
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Wednesday afternoon, and I will take all of you to see a 
septic tank and a sand filter at work. They have recently put 
them in the town of Lakeville. I hope that some day the 
people in our city will see that it is far more important to 
spend money getting safe drinking-water than it is to spend 
it on fine buildings." 

Dr. Graves bowed his acknowledgment to the applause that 
followed his speech and added, *' I am sure that when we 
have boys and girls like the members of this council growing 
up to take the reins of our city government in their hands, 
there is no question but that we shall have both sand filters 
and septic tanks to make our drinking-water safe." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

PAUL'S CHART 

It was nearly five o'clock in the aftemooli, and to Dr. ^ 
Dunsmure's delight he found the members of the council 
busily at work among their plants. The doctor loved fresh 
air and sunlight, and whenever he could, he spent his leisure 
moments with the little gardeners. What a picture the rosy, 
happy-faced boys and girls made as they knelt beside the 
crisp, green vegetables or bent over their flower beds ! " Was 
there ever a fairer sight, and was ever land put to a better 
use } " the doctor mused, as he walked toward them. He had 
not gone far when a shout of ** Hurrah ! here comes Dr. 
Dunsmure," met his ears. 

Mrs. Elliott had taken Phil with her on a trip to the coun- 
try, leaving Sarah in charge. To Dr. Dunsmure the house 
seemed silent and lonely, and he found himseli more than usu- 
ally attracted toward the sound of merry voices in the garden. 

Nodding and smiling as he passed the children, the doctor 
walked to a circular plat of lawn, in the center of which a 
latge elm tree grew. This beautiful spot in the middle of 
the garden he had laughingly called ** the social center," be- 
cause the boys and girls always gathered there to rest or play 
in the shade. 

No sooner had the doctor seated himself on one of the 

rustic benches than one after another of the gardeners, with 

their sleeves rolled to their elbows, took seats near him or 

threw themselves on the grass at his feet. 
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** Well, have you been learning anything new at the council 
tely ? '* he inquired, after they were all seated. 

'* Phil told us a lot about bathing,'* spoke up several voices 

once. 

*' Did he ? Well, let me see — Joe is one of Phil's assist- 
its ; let us hear how much he knows about bathing," the 
>ctor said, looking around for the boy. 

'* Joe had to go for his papers, but if you want me to, I 
link I can tell you most of what Phil gave us." Mabel, 
ill somewhat pale, spoke eagerly. 

" Very well, let's hear from Mabel, and the rest of you 
11 me whether she makes any mistakes," 

The girl sat bolt upright on the grass in front of the doctor, 
ith her feet curled under her and her hands folded in her 
p. After a thoughtful pause she raised her eyes to his face 
id began : 

" Much of the waste matter of the body is thrown out 
irough the pores of the skin, which are the openings of the 
iveat glands through which sweat is poured. If we don't 
ike at least two warm baths with soap every week, dead 
•articles of skin, dried sweat, and dirt cover the skin and 
prevent this waste matter from passing out. The hands and 
ace should be washed twice a day, or as many times as they 
)ecome dirty. The clothing that is worn next the skin should 
ye changed at least once a week." 

** Don't forget about the cold-water baths," Tommy whis- 
pered audibly. 

** Phil says that everybody ought to take a cold-water bath 
svery morning," Mabel went on, paying no attention to 
Tommy's interruption. ** Even in the coldest weather a cold 
Dath is splendid for one, if he has a warm bathroom to take 
t in," added the girl. " After a person gets used to a cold 
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bath he thinks it fine, because it makes him feel so wi 
awake and refreshed. A cold-water bath may be taken in 
variety of ways — by plunging into the water, by means of 
shower or a spray, or, if the shower fixture is not available, 
by -sponging the body with water from a bowl. 

• ** Phil says that we may make a failure of the cold bath if 
we do not do it right. Whichever way the bath is taken, the 
water should be dashed over the body quickly and then the 
skin should be rubbed vigorously. He says that the bath 
should not last more than three or four minutes from the 
time the water touches the skin until one is through rubbing. 
We all thought that we should get cold if we took a cold 
bath in winter, but Phil says that Dr. Stone told him it would 

« 

keep him from getting a cold." 

*' Well done, Mabel ! How many of you have tried taking 
a cold bath in the morning } Everybody ? Good ! Fm glad. 
Now let me see how many of you felt better after taking a 
cold bath. All but Nellie ; I thought so. 

'' Phil should have told you that not every one can take a 
cold bath," continued the doctor. '' A tired, depressed feel- 
ing after such a bath is a sure sign that a person is not strong 
enough to stand the shock of cold water. You must give up 
the cold bath, Nellie, if you do not have a feeling of comfort 
and well-being after it. You will be able to take a cold bath 
as the others do much sooner if you take a bath in tepid 
water or a salt sponge bath every morning." 

** Will the salt baths help me to get strong ? " 

" Yes." 

'' Goody ! mother will be glad." 

" How do you take a salt sponge bath ? " Mabel inquired. 
** Phil did not tell us anything about it, and I am sure he 
would have, had he known." 
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" Well, Mabel, you put two double handfuls of rock or sea 
salt in a pitcher of water and let it stand in the bedroom. 
Every morning wet your body with salt water, which is 
v/armed slightly, and rub the skin until it glows," 

" Mabel did not tell us what she learned about bathing 
the baby in the infant-hygiene class at school," Florence 
said, breaking the pause that followed the doctor's remark. 




" The baby that I bathed was a year and a half old " 



"Suppose you tell us what you learned, Florence; you 
took the course, too, did you not ? " The doctor turned a 
smiling face toward the little girl. 

"Yes, but the baby that I bathed was a year and a half 
old, so it was not so difficult," Florence began, the color ris- 
ing in her face as she struggled to remember the points that 
the nurse had emphasized about bathing the baby. Presentl'i 
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she went on : *' Every baby should be bathed at least once a 
day ; during the hot weather, two or three sponge baths may 
be given in twenty-four hours. The temperature of the bath 
should be from 90 to 95 degrees Fahrenheit in the early 
months. By the end of the first year, the temperature may 
be lowered to 80 or 85 degrees." 

** Suppose you have no thermometer, what then ? '* the 
doctor inquired. 

" The nurse said that if the water felt warm to the elbow 
it was about the right temperature. She said that when 
giving a baby a tub bath we were to let it rest upon our left 
arm, which we should slip under the baby's from its right 
side. By grasping the baby under the left armpit with our 
left hand a good hold would be secured, which would prevent 
it from slipping and leave our right hand free for washing 
the baby. We had to practice some time before we could 
hold the baby right." 

*' Good, Florence, but you have not said a thing about the 
temperature of the room in which the baby is bathed," the 
doctor remarked. 

'' The temperature of the room should be between 70 and 
72 degrees Fahrenheit. The nurse said the temperature was 
an important point. When the baby is taken out of the tub 
it should be dried on a large, soft, bath towel, and for at 
least an hour should be kept indoors and protected from 
drafts." 

" Don't you dress the baby after its bath ? " Chub had 
followed Florence's description of the baby's bath with inter- 
est. He would surprise his mother with his knowledge of 
how his baby sister Ruth should be bathed. 

'' Of course ; and the nurse also said that the best time to 
bathe the baby was just before a morning feeding, because 
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after its bath the baby is usually ready to take its food and 
go to sleep. I think that is all — at least that is all I can 
remember." 

** Can you remember anything more, Mabel ? " the doctor 
inquired. 

** She said never to wash out a healthy baby's mouth, 
because it often broke the mucous membrane and did more 
harm than good. I think that she also said that one should 
use a piece of cheesecloth as a washcloth for the baby's face 
and head." 

** Well, I declare, I had no idea that you had learned so 
much. You should also know that as soon as the baby's 
teeth come they should be washed jcarefully, at first with a 
soft, clean cloth and later on with a soft toothbrush and 
cooled boiled water." After a long pause that followed the 
doctor's remarks. Tommy changed the subject. 

** A number of us have been going to bed earlier and get- 
ting up in time to take a swim in the lake these hot morn- 
ings," he said enthusiastically. '' We get into our bathing 
suits, run across the back way to the lake, swim for about 
ten minutes, and then run back in time to dress for break- 
fast. It certainly works up an appetite, and I believe that 
it's good for me." 

** Nothing better," Dr. Dunsmure declared, looking ap- 
provingly at Tommy's sparkling eyes and fresh color, ''but 
you should continue your cold bath the year round." 

** Oh, we will ; we are not quitters. Dr. Dunsmure ; it 's 
easily done." 

** You will not find it so easy as you think," Paul said, ris- 
ing from the grass as he spoke. "To go out with a crowd 
to swim in the morning is more fun than pouring cold water 
over oneself in the bathroom. I 've tried both and I kx\cy« , 
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Of all the things we have been told to do, nothing has been 
quite so hard for me as taking a cold-water bath in the 
morning. I felt fine afterwards, but to form the habit — " 
the boy broke off suddenly and did not finish his sentence. 
After a pause he continued thoughtfully, with his hands 
clasped behind his back, ** There seemed to be two people 
in me. When I first woke up in the morning a voice seemed 
to say, ' Get up and take your bath.* Then, if I did not get 
right up, another voice seemed to say, * Oh, lie still for a 
while. Besides, you won't want to take a bath this morning ; 
wait until to-morrpw morning.' " 

'' I have heard that same voice," Bud announced, giving 
utterance to the thought that was in all their minds. 

** At first I used to listen to the second voice so much that 
my habit chart was full of ' goose eggs,' and I grew dis- 
couraged and began to believe that I could never form the 
cold-bath habit," Paul continued. '' I told father about it — 
dad believes in cold baths, for he takes them himself — and 
he said I should have no further trouble after I had once 
settled it with myself, way down deep, that I was going to 
do it. Well, I did make up my mind that there was no way 
out of it, and now I don't have any more trouble." 

** What a fine, manly fellow he is ! " thought the doctor ; 
** no wonder they elected him mayor." He said aloud, " If 
you can always make up your mind * way down deep ' Paul, 
you will always come out on top. You know now what the 
Bible means when it says that he that ruleth his spirit is 
greater than he that taketh a city. But tell me, Paul, what 
you mean by your * habit chart.' I have n't heard of it." 

** You see, I always tell father all that we do at Garden 
City. He believes that the work the board of health is 
doing is just right. He tells all his friends about it, and 
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nearly everybody that hears of our work says that it is a 
great thing for young people like us to start life with right 
habits." 

"That is just what my dad says," Tommy whispered 
audibly. 

" Every time that I find out something that I should do 
he makes me write it down on a paper like this," and Paul 




They g^hered about the chart and laughingly counted the number of 
goose eggs 

drew a paper from his pocket, which he handed to Dr. 
Dunsmure. " I pin this chart near my bed, and every night 
I make a check if I have remembered to do a thing and a 
goose ^g if I have forgotten. It really does n't take much 
time to keep this chart, and it helps me to see just how I am 
getting along." 
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Dr. Dunsmure passed the chart along so that the rest of the 
council could see it. They eagerly gathered about it and laugh- 
ingly counted the number of goose eggs. Paul did not wholly 
enjoy the fun that the others were having at his expense. 

" That is one of the first charts that I kept, and I know 
it is bad, but here is another that I kept last week. I think 
you will all see that it has helped me,** and the boy handed 
them another piece of paper. 

'* I wish he had told us before about keeping a chart. I 
should have liked to keep one, too,*' Florence confided to 
Mabel in a low tone. 

" It is not too late ; I *m going to keep one,** Mabel 
returned. 

'* It is not hard for me to remember any more,** Paul re- 
marked, not hearing what the girls had said. ** I go to bed 
early enough* to get in my nine and a half hours of sleep, 
and am up in plenty of time in the morning. I drink a glass 
or two of water when I first get up and then take my bath. 
You know, I think I gain time by taking a cold bath in the 
morning. It seems to make me do things quicker." 

'' That *s so," agreed Bud ; " mother says I dress twice as 
quickly now." 

'' I almost always get down in time to take deep-breathing 
exercises on the porch before breakfast is ready,** Paul con- 
tinued. " At first I could not take deep breaths very long at 
a time, but father told me that it was because I had not been 
using all parts of my lungs. Mother says that my coats are 
getting too small across the chest and that my shoulders are 
not stooped any more." 

** I do believe everybody here has straight shoulders 
now," Tommy remarked to Mabel, looking over the council. 
** That was a good law.'* 
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** I forgot to tell you," Paul continued, **that I am sleep- 
ing out on a porch that opens from my bedroom. There *s 
nothing like breathing good air night and day ; it makes you 
feel fine." 

*' Are n't you afraid to sleep on a porch i " Mabel looked 
at Paul admiringly. 

Before Paul could answer Tommy cried, '' Humph, I 
sleep in a tent in our back yard and I 'm not a bit afraid." 

'' The thing that I forget most often is to chew my food 
enough," Paul went on. '* Mother gives us meat but once a 
day now, so I don't get too much protein ; and I can usually 
keep candy and eat it after some meal ; but when I come 
to the table hungry I forget and bolt my food." 

"That's where I fail." 
So do I." 
I don't believe it can be done." 

A pause followed these remarks from several of the boys. 
Dr. Dunsmure put his hand on Paul's shoulder : " Garden 
City may well be proud of her mayor. In the first place I am 
more than pleased to hear Paul say that he tells his father 
all that he does. If every boy would chum with his father, 
as Paul does, and if every girl would make a chum of her 
mother, what good times every one would have, and how 
many mistakes would be avoided ! " 

The council looked serious. After a pause the doctor con- 
tinued : " Tell your father for me, Paul, that his idea of keep- 
ing a chart is the best scheme to help one to form daily 
habits that I have ever seen, and that we shall all profit by it. 
But tell me, about how long shall you keep the habit chart ? " 

** Father says to keep the chart until I can go several 
weeks without having any goose eggs on it," the boy said, 
his face glowing with pride at the words of ^x-ais^^ l\<3"c^ 
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Dr. Dunsmure. " I really don't deserve much credit, though, 
because my family have helped me so much. Why, even 
grandmother is interested. You should see how she gets out 
in the fresh air and takes deep breaths. She even sleeps with 
her window open now, and she used to think that night air 
was bad for her to breathe. We have lots of fun in our 
house over it all." Paul laughed at the memories. ** The 
whole family are now trying to remember to * Fletcherize,' 
and if everybody goes in for it I believe we shall all get 
the habit." 

" Of course you will, Paul." The doctor took his watch 
and exclaimed, ''What's this! Six o'clock, I declare, and 
Phil and his mother must be at home." 

'' Oh, please wait just a minute. Dr. Dunsmure ; I want 
you to have the first rose from my new bush," exclaimed the 
sunny-haired little Florence. Before the doctor could answer, 
she ran to her garden and soon returned with a beautiful pink 
rose. As he thanked her he noticed that her left hand was 
bleeding. 

" Oh, it 's nothing ; the knife slipped when I cut the rose, 
and I sprinkled some dry sand on it to stop the bleeding." 

*' I see that some of the people of Garden City need to 
know more about the care of the skin." The doctor gravely 
examined the girl's finger. 

*' Oh, let 's have it after dinner to-night. Dr. Dunsmure ; 
please do," pleaded the girl. 

The doctor laughed. '' Well, be sure to let Joe know 
that you are coming. Seven o 'clock will be early enough. 
Now come with me, Florence, and I will care for your 
finger before I go to dinner." 



CHAPTER XIX 

IN THE SUMMERHOUSE 

'* Somebody is having a good time," Mrs. Ward remarked 
to Mrs. Elliott as they sat together on the porch after dinner. 
** Is Phil having a party ? " 

" No, Phil and I have been in the country for the day ; we 
got home just before dinner. I think Dr. Dunsmure is enter- 
taining the council/* continued Mrs, Elliott, looking toward 
the brilliantly lighted summerhouse, from which the sounds 
of merriment were coming. " Since we 've been sitting here 
I have seen Sarah make two trips to the summerhouse. 
The first time she carried a dishpan full of pop-corn balls, 
and the next time a panful of buttered pop corn. I heard 
Dr. Dunsmure ask her where the bag of hickory nuts was, so 
I am sure that he is in the fun. It 's strange how well some 
people know just what boys and girls like. Now, what the 
doctor can't think of, Sarah can. I expect to see her carrying 
lemonade to them when she thinks it is about time for them 
to be thirsty." 

** Is n't it good of Sarah ! It is not every maid who would 
do so much for children. I wish she would come and work 
at our house." 

** I don't believe she would leave us. I think she enjoys the 
children's fun as much as they do. She is not content unless 
the council spends at least one evening at the house every 
two weeks or so during the winter. She is never happier 
than when they are all in the kitchen, makmg csiivd^ ,^Qr^^\^N% 
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com, cracking nuts, or eating apples. All the children lifc; *■ 
her, and they never tire of the songs she sings or the storier ^ 
she tells." 

" But does n't she mind the extra work that such parties ' 
make for her? " 

" Oh, they always end their fun by cleaning up. They*^ 
were careless about helping Sarah until Dr. Dunsmure told^^ 
them that the kitchen belonged to her, and that when she -^^ 
let them have it for "^ 
their fun they were to ^ 
leave it in good order. 
" I have never seen 
such a change come 
over any one as has 
come over Sarah. 
She and Phil are 
great friends, and he 
takes pains to teach 
her all he has learned 
about sanitary pre- 
caution. They say 
that cleanliness is a 
matter of education, but I never realized the full truth of it 
until now. I have tried to teach Sarah some things ever 
since she has been with us, but 1 never could do it. For 
instance, I never could make her see the harm of putting 
her fingers on the inside of a drinking glass or a clean 
plate, or of letting her thumb get into the soup while she 
was serving, or of putting a spoon that she had had in her 
mouth into the food that she was cooking. Sarah's idea of 
cleanliness was from the standpoint of looks ; if things looked 
clean she was content. If her finger marks did not show, if 
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no one saw her thumb dip into the soup, or if there was 
no one about the kitchen to see her put the spoon from her 
mouth into the food, it was all right and no harm was done. 
" Now, since she has learned about germs and how they 
spoil food and get into our bodies and do harm, she is clean 
from the standpoint 
of health, and I can't 
tell you how she has 
improved. The milk 
is put into the refrig- 
erator the first thing 
in the morning, no 
food is ever exposed 
to dust, and every bit 
of food is put in a 
cool place in sterilized 
dishes. Nor does it 
end there. Whenever 
I send Sarah out to buy 
any food the butcher 
and the baker have a 
hard time trying to 
please her. If she sees 
food exposed to the 
dust of the store and 
street, if it is placed 




A well-dressed woman gave her little a 
money to buy peanuts and ic 

from street venders 



where the public can handle it, or if a clerk with soiled hands 
touches candy, pastry, or other food that is ready to eat, 
she will buy nothing. The other day she told me about see- 
ing a well-dressed woman giving her little sons money to buy 
peanuts and ice-cream cones from street venders. Sarah said 
that this mother would have been shocked W^ sVe VjOi-fcifti. 




Filthy, rat-infested sheds where pushcarts 
are kept when not in use 
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at these men's hands or 
had she seen the filthy, 
r^t-infested sheds in 
which their carts were 
kept when not in l 

" I do believe, MrS; 
Elhott, that the averag 
mother needs bettf 
training, I have hean 
dreadful tales aboi 
the filth in the homt 
of many of these ven 
ders, and people say 
they keep fruit undt 
their beds until it 
ripe." 



" There would be no foundation for such stories if Saral 
had her way. She would have the food that these venden 
sell as carefuSly inspected 
as other foods are ; if 
they were not handled 
in a sanitary way she 
would have the city re- 
voke the vender's license. 
Teaching Sarah about 
germs has made her a 
zealous reformer. She 
learned that cats carry 
germs on their fur to 
food and she is not 
backward about telling 
some of the grocers and 
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butchers who allow cats about their stores that they do not 
know how to care properly for food, I notice that Sarah 
gets better and cleaner things than I can. I am going to let 
her do more and more of the buying." 

" It only goes to show, Mrs. Elliott, that the public gets 
just the kind of service that it demands. But do you know 
I never dreamed that there was such a maid in the world. 
I should like to have my maid learn about germs if it would 
change her as you say it has Sarah, I don't believe, though, 
that Jane could learn about such things. To tell the truth, 
I don't understand 
about them myself 
very well," 

" Well, I did not 
have a very clear idea 
about them, either, 
until Phil began his 
work. You know 
that Phil and I have 
always been chums, so I read all the books that he has to, 
because I don't want him to feel that I am not interested in 
his work. People think that germs are difficult to under- 
stand, because they can't see them. It is easy if you think 
of them as minute plants that are everywhere in the air, soil, 
and water ; that grow in food whenever it is moist and warm 
enou^ ; and some of which even grow in our bodies and 
produce disease if they get the chance." 

"When do the children learn about germs and such 
thihgs ? " 

" At the council meetings mostly. Phil did n't think that he 
would have much to do when he was appointed superintendent 
of the board of health, but they have calkd ot\ \«m. \kk -a. 




" Cats carry germs 
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report nearly every time that the council has met this suit^ 
mer. I am sure if the boy was n*t so interested in his wor^ 
he would complain about the great amount of it that he h^*-^ 
to do.*' 

Mrs. Elliott laughed and continued : ** I think that I am a -^ 
much interested as Phil is, for I never miss a meeting if ^ ^ 
can help it. You had better stay and go over to the spread ii 
the summerhouse with me to-night ; they nearly always hav( 
some interesting things to talk about." 

" I should like to, if the council does n't mind my com- 
ing." As they rose to go Mrs. Ward continued : " I never":^^ 
shall forget being here two years ago last Christmas Eve. — '^' 
Dr. Dunsmure had the electric lights put into the city hall, ^ *^' 
and I was at the council meeting when he presented the ""^ 
receipted bill as his Christmas present to them. I never 
saw happier youngsters than they were ; they certainly do 
have fun." 

As they nearcd the scene of festivity, Mrs. Ward was 
struck by the quaint, artistic beauty of the summerhouse in 
the soft moonlight. She noticed for the first time how well 
the rustic building harmonized with the huge elm tree about 
whose trunk it was built. Four large lanterns which might 
have graced a Japanese home hung from the roof and threw 
fantastic shadows about the youthful group below. 

The merriment had ceased as the ladies were about to 
enter ; every one seemed to be listening to what Phil was 
saying. Mrs. Elliott whispered to Mrs. Ward : ** Phil is telling 
them about an accident he saw to-day. He was over at Put- 
nam's farm, watching them thresh their grain, and one poor 
fellow had his wrist badly cut. It seems that he pushed a 
bundle of grain too near the knife with which a man was 
cutting bands." 
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They stood listening and heard Phil say : ** The blood just 
spurted from the man's arm. Of course they stopped the 
machine. Everybody crowded around, but no one seemed 
to know what to do. The man grew so white and weak that 
I thought he would surely bleed to death. Just then Jim 
King, an old hunter, came up. Quick as a flash he drew a 
big handkerchief from his pocket, and in a jiffy he had it 
tied around the man's arm, between the elbow and the wound. 
He ran a little stick through the knot and twisted it around 
until the handkerchief began to cut into the man's arm. 
Pretty soon the blood flowed more and more slowly, and 
when the doctor came the wound was not bleeding at all. 
The doctor said that Jim King saved the man's life, and I 
believe he did. The sight of the blood made me feel sick, 
but I would have given a good deal to have known what to 
have done — why, I was there when it happened, and I 
might have prevented the man's losing a lot of blood. I 
asked the hunter how he knew on which side of the wound 
to tie the handkerchief so as to stop the flow of blood. He 
said it all depended upon which was cut, an artery or a vein. 
The moment he looked at the man's arm he knew by the 
way the blood spurted from the wound that an artery had 
been cut. If a vein had been severed, the blood would have 
flowed smoothly ; then he would have tied the handkerchief 
between the hand and the wound, because the blood in veins 
is flowing toward the heart." 

** Would n't we have been proud," remarked Chub, strik- 
ing a dramatic attitude, *' if Phil had waved the crowd aside 
and said, ' Gentlemen, I will care for this man until the doc- 
tor comes. I am young, but — ' " 

A shout of laughter cut the remark short. Phil blushed, 
and Chub fell to cracking nuts vigorously. A.Vkvo'^X. \i^i<^\^ 
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the laughter had subsided he uttered a smothered exclam^*-' 

tion ; a nut had slipped, and as the nutcracker came together ^ 

it caught the side of his finger and brought the blood. With — ^* 
out a moment's hesitation the boy drew a soiled handkerchieflci -^ 
from his pocket and wrapped it around his injured finger. 

** I am glad that Phil told us the story of the accident,*'^ **" 
remarked the doctor. '* For the third time to-day I have been^rr^n 
reminded that the council are sadly in need of a lesson oi 
how to treat small wounds. Florence here," smilingly con- 
tinued the doctor, looking affectionately at the little girl at 
his side, '* puts dry sand on a wound to stop its bleeding, 
Chub wraps a wound in a soiled handkerchief, and I noticed 
Bud picking the scab from a wound with his finger nail." 

'' I did n't think it made any difference about such a little 
cut," Chub remarked sheepishly. 

** Did you ever read how they used to protect cities from 
their enemies in ancient times, Chub ? " 

'' They built high walls around them, and every one who 
entered or left the city had to go through gates which were 
always guarded." 

** Do you think that the city would have been just as safe 
if a small hole had been cut through the wall ? " 

** Why, no ; an enemy might crawl through the hole and 
get into the city." 

** The skin protects the body from enemies that are seeking 
to enter and do harm, very much as the high wall protected 
the ancient city. Among the worst enemies which enter 
through a wound in the skin are germs known as the pus- 
forming bacteria. They get their name because of the fact 
that whenever they multiply in the body in large numbers, 
they produce a thick, creamy substahce which most people 
call matter. One of the pus-forming bacteria causes blood 
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poisoning when it grows rapidly in the blood, and a wound 
made by the point of a pin is large enough for these germs 
to enter." 

"Where are these pus-forming bacteria found?" Phil 
inquired. 

'* Everywhere, but they are especially abundant in the soil, 
in impure water, and on the skin. So you see that Chub, Bud, 
and Florence have been fairly planting these germs in their 
^wounds." 

'* I guess there are others that have been doing it, too," 
Chub replied. 

" We have had cuts all our lives, and none of us ever had 
"blood poisoning, uncle." 

" Aside from the fact that wounds fester a little, you prob- 
sbly have suffered no evil effects from the presence of these 
germs, Phil. This is due to the fact that your blood (if you 
3xe strong and healthy) has a wonderful power of killing 
germs that enter it. Yet," Dr. Dunsmure added, '' I dare 
say that many of you know of people who have had blood 
poisoning and even died from it." 

Quick as a flash Chub exclaimed, ** I know of a fellow 
Avho cut a com on his toe till it bled, and in a few days after- 
Avar ds he was dead of blood poisoning ! " 

There was a perfect buzz of conversation. Every one began 
"to tell about a case of blood poisoning that he or she knew 
of, and it was some time before it became quiet enough for 
the doctor to continue. 

** Much suffering and danger may be avoided if you learn 
to care for small wounds properly. If the wound has been 
made by a dirty instrument or if dirt has got into it, you 
should thoroughly wash it out with a good soap and water. 
After you have cleaned and rinsed the wound irv cleiaxv^-aJL^x^ 
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touch it with the tincture of iodine, turpentine, or alcohol; 
whichever happens to be at hand. All small cuts that ar* 
made with a clean instrument need have no special care, i<^^ 
the blood dries over the wound and thus shuts out germs." 
" Then it is best to have a wound bleed some ? " 
"Yes, Bud, the outflowing blood carries dirt and germ^^^^ 
away that may have been in the wound. If you are carin^^^ 
for your garden or doing work where dirt is likely to get into*:::^^ 
the wound, bind^E^ 
it with a sterilized -^^ 
cloth." 




IS one way to sten- 

lize it; another 

A school physician teaching the care of wotinds wav is tO wrap the 

cloth in paper and 

heat it in the oven until the paper becomes brown." 

" What shotild you do with a sore like this ? " and Joe held 
up a finger showing a knuckle that was festering. . 

" Open it with the point of a clean needle and gently press 
out the pus ; then put a weak solution of peroxide of hydro- 
gen on it until it ceases to ' boil.' Creosote is also good for a 
festering wound," answered the doctor. 

"When I was visiting Hope hospital, uncle, I saw Dr. 
Shepherd getting ready to perform an operation. He dressed 
all in white, with a white cap that covered all his hair. He 
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scrubbed his hands for the longest time, and cleaned his finger 
nails carefully. After that he put on a pair of rubber gloves and 
washed his hands again, this time in a weak solution of mer- 
curic chloride. I have wondered about it, but now I think that 
he did it so that the pus-forming bacteria could not come from 
his clothes and hair and get into the wound of his patient." 
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The older pupils take charge of thL 1i:,pi uiii » ivhui lHi j h,-.Kian or 
the nurse is not there 

" Good thinking. That is just what it was done for. The 
success of an operation depends largely upon keeping bacteria 
out of the wound. One of the school physicians of the city, 
1 hear, is teaching the care of wounds. He has the older 
pupils take turns in assisting him, so that they may all have 
a chance to become proficient. They get some fine training, 
too, for whenever an ordinary accident happens when the 
physician or the nurse is not about, these pupils are called to 
the dispensary to dress and bandage the wouuds. \i "jQvi. da 
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not get this training in school, either Nurse Lovell or myse^ 
will have to see that you do," the doctor added. 

"Why did the physician not wash his hands in mercut^ 
chloride and then not wear any gloves when he was oper*^ 
ing?" Mrs. Elliott asked, puzzled. "You have always to^ 
me that I could sterilize my hands by washing them either i ^ 
mercuric chloride or in a two and a half per cent solution <s=^' 
carbolic acid. You said a tablet o^c^^ 
mercuric chloride to a quart of watei -^^ 
or three teaspoonfuls of carbolic acicr^ -" 
to a pint of water were the prope«^ ^^^ 
proportions." 

" Surgeons wear gloves while they -^ — y 
are operating, for their own protec — '^^^' 
tion. If they should have even a slight:* -*^' 
scratch upon their hands, and pus^^-*' 
from the patient's wounds should get ^^^"^ 
into it, the chances are that the sur- — '~* 
geons themselves would have blood f^^ 
poisoning." 

" Can't pus-forming bacteria grow '^•^ 
in the body unless they get in through -*^ 
a wound in the skin.'" Florence in- ^^ 
quired. 

"Yes, sometimes the pus-forming bacteria get in around *- 
the root of a hair, or in a sweat gland where it opens upon the — ' 
surface of the skin, and cause pimples, boils, and carbuncles." 

" Are boils caused by pus-forming bacteria ? " Mrs, Ward ^ 

exclaimed. " My husband has had boil after boil, until he is ^ 
hardly able to do anything. We thought that his blood was ■* 

bad, and that if he had boils it would save him from a 
fit of sickness." 




"Look, here comes Sarah 
with the lemonade " 
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" It used to be thought that boils came from the blood ; we 
now know that they come from the outside. We need not 
have * boil after boil,' if we build up our bodies and keep the 
pus of a boil from becoming scattered over the skin. In 
severe cases of boils or carbuncles, some doctors are now 
giving a serum which is successful." 

** Can you do anything for a boil after it once starts ? " 
Phil inquired. 

** Sometimes you can * kill ' a boil when it first begins to 
form, if you touch the very center of it with a drop of carbolic 
acid once or twice a day. You should get some older person 
to do this for you, as carbolic acid is poison, and boys and 
girls should not be allowed to handle poison. Have him dip 
a finely pointed stick, like a sharpened match, into the bottle 
and apply the drop of acid to the very center of the boil, so 
that it will not get on the surrounding skin." 

" Should you apply carbolic acid to pimples too ? " Bud 
asked. 

'* No, flowers of sulphur is good to dry up the ordinary 
pimple that comes on the skin. Sulphur, either dry or mixed 
with cold cream, is good to kill the germs." 

" I 'm glad that I came," Mrs. Ward whispered to Mrs. 
Elliott, "and look, here comes Sarah with the lemonade, just 
as you said she would." 



CHAPTER XX 



AN OUTING 



The council of Garden City was enjoying a week's outin^^ 
at Crystal Lake. Had any one told them a week or eve^ " 
three days beforehand that such an event was going to tak^^ ^ 



place, they would have entertained serious doubts as to it 
possibility. As it was, some of the members, even up to th( 
day set for their departure, declared that they just knew thatr^-^ 
something would happen to prevent their going. But nothing' 
had happened to keep them at home, and here they were, 
having the best time possible. 

It all happened through Dr. Graves of the city board of 
health. He had just returned from his vacation and was 
describing to Dr. Dunsmure the pleasant time that his family 
and friends had had at his summer cottage at Crystal Lake. 
'* You need a vacation," he said. '' Better go out to the cot- 
tage and enjoy yourself ; it 's at your disposal." 

The doctor laughingly replied, '' Thank you just as much, 
Graves, but I take all my outings in my own yard." 

'' I know you enjoy the children of Garden City, but why 

can't you take them along 1 You need n't laugh, Dunsmure, 

I mean it. The cottage is large. There will be bedrooms and 

outdoor sleeping rooms for all the girls, and you can pitch tents 

in the yard for the boys. You can easily ship out any extra 

bedding and dishes that you need ; the interurban cars run 

within two or three rods of the cottage. Better think it over 

and let me know in the next day or so what you decide to do.*' 
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Somehow the idea took hold of Dr. Dunsmure. He did 
not care so far as he himself was concerned ; he took a 
good many trips out of the city on business, but as for a 
pleasure trip — why, he could scarcely remember when he 
had taken an outing. But the council — well, if the council 
could go, it would be an entirely different matter. The more 
he thought of it, the more feasible it seemed to him. He 
talked it over with his sister, with the result that he telephoned 
to Dr. Graves that he would accept his offer of the cottage 
for the last week in August. This date, he thought, could n't 
have been better, as it would give the children an outing 
before they went back into the schoolroom. 

After he had made arrangements to leave his patients 
and had secured a trusty man to care for the lawn and the 
gardens for a week, he wrote a formal note to the mayor 
of Garden City, requesting the presence of himself and 
council at Crystal Lake Cottage for a week's vacation begin- 
ning August 24. 

Paul received the doctor's invitation just before the council 
meeting. He read and reread the note. The news so excited 
him that it was with the greatest effort he kept from throwing 
his cap into the air and hurrahing for Dr. Dunsmure with all 
his might. In a moment he realized that such an act would 
break up the meeting, and he determined to keep the news 
to himself until all business was over. 

It seemed to Paul that night that the time for adjournment 
would never come. He was absent-minded and made several 
blunders in conducting the meeting, which caused the 
members of the council to wonder. When he called for a 
report from the board* of health he found himself hoping 
that Phil had nothing ready to give them. It so happened, 
however, that there was a long report, tvex^bod^j 's>^'^3«\fc,^\si 
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be interested except himself, but he could not even rememb^^ 
afterwards what it was all about. 

Mrs. Elliott was writing a note to the parents of eacr^ 
member of the council, explaining the trip and urging 
they allow their children to go, when she was startled by th 
loud cheering from the city hall. " Bless them, they know 
now. I have been expecting to hear from them all the evenin 
It has been all I could do to keep from telling Phil before this.' 

When the first flush of excitement died down, they cam< 
to the house to talk it over with her. She was glad that 
had come, for it gave her the opportunity to tell them 
they should take to make themselves comfortable, and also 
that the outing would cost them nothing, and that they would 
need no clothing other than what they already had. 

It was well that Dr. Dunsmure had not extended the 
invitation a whole week before. From Saturday evening to 
Tuesday morning seemed an interminable time to wait. They 
had planned and talked over the fun they were to have fully 
a hundred times. To many it was their first trip, and they 
felt keenly the importance and joy of packing their bags. 

They had all been cautioned to be at the suburban station 
in time to take a car which left at eight. How needless the 
warning ! All were up at daybreak, and some arrived a full 
hour before time. Each new arrival was hailed with delight 
by the gathering crowd, and each was asked in turn what 
time he had got up. Phil had brought the tickets and with 
them the news that his uncle, his mother, and Sarah had left 
for the lake at daybreak in the automobile to open the cottage 
and make ready for them. 

What a memorable trip it was ! Their journey took them 
through a prosperous farming country. They observed every- 
thing and even started to count the number of fields of com 
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and of potatoes, the gardens, and the orchards that they 
passed, but soon gave it up as a hopeless task. How bewil- 
dering was the number of horses, cows, sheep, pigs, and 
chickens ! They finally fell to speculating what would become 
of all of these animals. 

At ten o'clock they saw a beautiful body of water, which 
the conductor told them was Crystal Lake. He added that 




Tents were pitched in the woods for the boys 



in ten minutes more they would be at the station. The lake 
alternately appeared and disappeared before their eager eyes. 
Now they would pass through a dense forest, which gave 
no hint of the water that lay beyond ; again, a gap would 
appear among the trees, revealing tents and cottages and 
an expanse of clear blue water dotted with boats. The car 
stopped in a grove to let the children off at a Uttle ?tet.\avv. 
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from which they could see the lake glistening and sparkling 
in the sunlight. They caught sight of the doctor's machine 
at the back of a cottage, and then of the doctor himself, 
waving his hat in welcome. 

For some time they did little but wander about, enthusi- 
astically commenting upon the beauties of the lake, the forest, 




" Collages had been built for the girl: 



and the sky ; admiring the cottage with its spacious porches 
supported by huge columns, the large living room with its 
fireplace built for big logs at one end, and the outdoor 
sleeping rooms extending out among the tree tops. 

They had not been at the lake an hour when they dis- 
covered the presence of a great number of children. Tents 
for the boys had been pitched in the woods not half a mile 
from them, and cottages had been built for the girls. They 
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learned that it was the fresh-air camp run by the Journal, 
and that there were about one hundred poor girls and boys 
out from the city. 

They ate their dinner in the living room from tables made 
by placing boards upon sawhorses. Never had tables looked 
so attractive to them and never had food tasted half so 
appetizing. Perhaps it was because the vegetables were from 
their own gardens, and they had helped to make the tables, 
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They lay partly buried in the white sand 



Spread the linen, gather the wild flowers for decoration — yes, 
and because they had even helped to prepare the dinner itself. 
The doctor had said that the work in the cottage would 
be as nothing if it was divided among so many. He had 
told them that if it was to be an outing for one, it must be 
an outing for all, Sarah included. Mrs. Elliott had prom- 
ised them that she would tack up a card outlining the work 
for each day and giving the names of all those who were 
to help do it. 
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After dinner they roamed about the place at will, wad 
in the clear water, ran races on the beach, or lay part' 
buried in the white sand. 

About four o'clock the horn blew, a signal which brough 
every member of the council to the cottage to see what was 
wanted. Dr. Dunsmure announced that he was going across ^ 
lots to the Danby dairy to get milk for breakfast and wantecE:^^ 
to know who wished to go along. 

Phil sprang forward and took the pail from his uncle*^ * -' 
hand and then stood silently waiting the signal to start. Inr"X 3: 
an instant Dr. Dunsmure was surrounded by the council,^ X -«i] 
every one pleading to be allowed to go. 

*' You gave us a letter of introduction to a Mr. Danby whoc::>^^* 
keeps a dairy ; is he the same' man ? " 

*' The same one, Mabel. I was not sure whether you didfc^ ^^ 
not care to go or whether you had not had an opportunity. — 
Mr. Danby does not know that we are coming, but I think 
it will be all right for all of you to go, provided you are 
careful not to be in the way." 

When they came out of the woods which surrounded the 
lake they found themselves at the edge of the Danby farm. 
In the distance they could see the farm buildings nestling 
at the foot of a high hill, their red paint making a pleasant ^;| 
contrast to the green background of trees. The council ^^ 
evinced great joy in the silo ; they thought it quite towerlike, ^" 
and fell to imagining they were about to visit an old castle. ^ 
Only for a moment, however, did they pause to gaze at the ^^ 
beauties of the scene which stretched out before them. With -^ 
a shout of joy they raced over the stubble, which gleamed like ^ 
burnished gold in the afternoon sun, leaving Dr. Dunsmure 
and Florence to bring up the rear. Occasionally one of them 
Jooked hack or stooped to pick up a stray head of wheat. 
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Presently they came to a high gate over which the boys 
vaulted with ease, leaving the girls to scramble over it like a 
flock of squirrels. Not to be outdone, the doctor determined 
to vault the gate as the boys had done. Placing his hands upon 
the upper bar, he sprang lightly over and then began to assist 
Florence. The council saw him and cheered. Dr. Dunsmure 
surprised even himself, for he had almost forgotten that he 
had ever been given to such feats. When they recovered 
their breath, they looked about and found themselves in a 
green lane which led to the stable. 

The stable door was open and men were busily at work 
feeding and brushing the cows, preparatory to milking. 
Mr. Danby greeted Dr. Dunsmurq and seemed glad to have 
the council there, especially when he learned that they were 
interested in the proper care of milk. 

The children were amazed at the sight of him. Mr. Danby 
was such a big man that they forgot to be polite and just 
stared. " I have never seen such a big man as he is, except 
iri a circus. He makes me feel about a foot high," Chub 
whispered. 

** And young," Bud returned. ** I feel as though I ought 
to go to kindergarten again." 

Mr. Danby *s kindly eyes and jolly, hearty laugh soon put 
them at ease. He was so interested in cows and in the pro- 
duction of good, clean milk that soon every member of the 
council was pressing closer, so as to lose nothing that was 
said. Even the more timid ones found themselves going 
about with him among the cows and patting their sleek 
coats. 

" Cows do better and give more milk when you are good 
to them," the big dairyman remarked half apologetically, as 
he stopped to pfet a cow that was rubbing her head against 
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him. " I never keep a man in my employ who misuses one 
of my cows." 

"Don't you wish, Phil, that we could have one of the^ 
fine cows at Garden City ? There would be lots of grass f*^ 
her to eat and a big bam to keep her in during the wint^^^' 
I should like the pretty Jersey best," Mabel whispered. 





1 



" ' The cows are better cared for than many of the children who live — 
near the Mission,' Mabel remarked in a low voice to Phil" 

" Wish we could, I would take care of her if uncle would 
let us. But listen, Mr. Danby is talking," 

" I suppose that Dr, Dunsmure has told you that the milk 
from this dairy goes to the hospital for sick babies. Now in 
order to produce certified milk one of the first things to be 
considered is the health of the cows. The stable must be 
kept clean. The walls of this stable are whitewashed eveiy 
two weeks, and the gutters back of the co*s are kept clean 
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by flushing them with water. Then, too, the windows and air 
space must be sufficient, or the cows will become diseased. We 
pipe the water from a spring on the hill that you can see from 
the window over there, and pass it into troughs, one in front 
of each cow, so she can have a drink whenever she wishes.'* 

*'Just think, this stable is cleaner than lots of people's 
houses, and the cows are better cared for than many of the 
children who live near the Mission," Mabel remarked in a 
low voice to Phil. 

" What do you call that stuff that the cows are eating ? It 
looks something like cornstalks cut up fine, but it does n't 
smell like them." 

" It is ensilage from the silo," Mr. Danby replied in 
answer to Paul's question. Turning, he opened a door in the 
wall and showed them the contents of the silo. *' We cut up 
young cornstalks and pack them in here ; they remain green 
all winter and make an excellent food for cows." 

While Mr. Danby was speaking the council noticed a man 
approaching, dressed in a clean white suit, and carrying a 
stool and a milking pail. Each and every one crowded around 
to see him milk a big black-and-white cow, which Mr. Danby 
said was a Holstein. The man spoke gently to the cow as he 
sat down, and then began to wipe her udder with a damp 
cloth which he carried with him. Presently a little dog ap- 
peared and, to the intense amusement of the council, the 
man aimed a stream of milk at him. Quick as a flash the 
dog opened his mouth and drank the milk eagerly. When 
the council began to laugh the dog looked crestfallen and 
slunk over to where Mr. Danby stood. The big man stooped 
and took the dog in his arms. 

" Poor little Brownie, did they laugh ^t you ? " he said, 
stroking the dog's head. *' Too bad to hurt a nice Itok, do^'^ 
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feelings so. You see we never use the first streams of mi^ 
from the udder, and the men milk it onto the floor. Ol^^ 
cold winter's night about five years ago, one of the men four^^ 
a half -starved little dog licking the floor where the milk ^ ^^ 



been thrown. Since that time Brownie, for it was he, ofte==^^^ 
follows the men from cow to cow to ^ee that no milk is wastec::!^^^* 
So, if you will excuse him, he will go and get a drink," Mr^^ ^^* 
Danby continued, putting down the now happy dog, '* and wp"*^-^^^ 
will follow the men to the milk house." 

In the milk house, men were bringing in pails of foaming. -^^1 
milk, which they were pouring into a large strainer. Ther:^^^ 
the milk was passed in a thin sheet over pipes filled with ic^^=^^* 
water. As the milk left the pipes it was again strained, thi^ ^^ ^ 
time into glass jars. Mr. Danby told them that when the milfa^ ^' 
left the udder of the cow its temperature was between 98 ancfc^ -*^ 
100 degrees Fahrenheit; after it had passed over the colcfc^^-'^ 
pipes it was 35 degrees, or just above the freezing point ;^ ^ 
**and it is kept at that temperature," he said, "until it is^^-*' 
delivered at the hospital." 

Mr. Danby was called away for a few minutes on business. — 
As he was leaving, Phil remarked, *' Just why does Mr. Danby 
make such a point of keeping the milk cold ? I can see why 
he has the cows and stable kept so clean and why he has his 
men wash their hands and change their clothes before they 
milk the cows, but I cannot see the object of having the 
milk cooled so quickly." 

" You were not at the council meeting the night that Mabel 
gave the talk on germs and how to keep food from spoiling," 
Joe replied, " or you would know that cold keeps the germs 
from growing so rapidly in food, especially milk." 

" I should think, uncle," said Phil, " that there would not 
be any germs in this milk, as the men were so very particular 
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about dust or dirt getting into it. Why, out at Mr, CoUins's 
farm the cows were filthy when — ** 

" They scald their pails and cans with live steam," inter- 
rupted Chub. **They place them upside down over pipes 
and then turn the steam on. It*s great fun. No germs 
can live in the cans when they get through. You ought to 
see them." 

** If the cow is healthy, there are few or no germs in the 
milk when it leaves the udder. When I say this, I mean few 
except in the first few streams from the udder. That, of 
course, is why Brownie gets this milk," Dr. Dunsmure re- 
marked. ** Mr. Danby tells me that, in spite of all their care, 
by the time the milk is in the pail there are two hundred 
germs per cubic centimeter in it ; by the time it is strained 
and cooled there are five hundred ; by the time it is delivered 
there are from five hundred to ten thousand germs per cubic 
centimeter. If the milk has over ten thousand germs, the 
hospital will not receive it." 

"I shouldn't think they would," Paul exclaimed. *' It 
sounds dangerous." 

** That number will not harm any one," the doctor replied 
reassuringly. 

** About how much is a cubic centimeter. Dr. Dunsmure ? " 

** Fifteen drops ; an ordinary-sized thimble will hold about 
a cubic centimeter of milk, Florence." 

** How many germs may the ordinary milkman have in his 
milk, if they will allow ten thousand in hospital milk, uncle ? " 

** There may be five hundred thousand per cubic centimeter 
in ordinary milk before the city condemns it." 

" I should n't call it milk if it had that many germs in it ; 
I should say that it was vegetable soup. Germs are plants, 
are n't they, Mabel ? " 
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Yes, but these are not disease germs, Chub. The ordina^^-*^ 
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germs that get into milk live upon the milk sugar and chan 
it to acid. I can't remember the name of the germ, but 
know that it sours the milk.'* Mabel looked inquiringly ^ ^ 
Dr. Dunsmure as she spoke. 

** The germs are called the lactic-acid bacteria," the doctc^^^^^ 
replied. 

** Did you ever have any experience with typhoid-feve^^"^^^ 
germs getting into the milk.?" the doctor inquired, as th^-^^*^^ 
dairyman reappeared. 

** Just once. It was when I lived in Canada. I had mor^*^^^^^ 
customers than I could supply, so I bought some milk of ^ * 
farmer. One day, not long after, the health officer came our-*^-^"^ 
to the dairy. He said that so many of the people on my rout^>^=^-^^ 
had typhoid fever that they suspected some contamination ofc^^^^^ 
the milk. They could find nothing wrong with the dairy^C""^ 
or any of the men. When they went over to inspect the^^-^^^ 
farm from which I had been buying milk, they found the^^-^^ 
cause. The farmer's wife was sick with typhoid fever, andt^^-*^ 
her husband was nursing her and caring for the milk at the^^ ^^ 
same time. You know germs of any kind multiply very rapidly ^^-^^ ^ 
in milk, and I had mixed the milk containing the typhoid-fever 
germs with the good milk. It was all contaminated. That 
experience taught me a lesson. I never allow any one who is 
sick, or any one who is caring for the sick, about the dairy. - 
I never use a drop of milk from a sick cow or from one that 
has not been tested for tuberculosis, no matter how much I 
should like to have more milk." 

'* By the way, Danby, have you any cows here that have-*^^"'^ 
tuberculosis ? I should like to have the council see one," 
the doctor added. 
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'* Why yes, there is one in the hospital now. We find some 
T.B. cows in nearly every lot we buy." 

** * T.B.' is a popular abbreviation for tuberculosis," the 
doctor explained to the council, as Mr. Danby led the way 
through a shed where several cows were kept. 

'* These are cows that we have just bought," said the 
dairyman. ** We shall give them tuberculin this evening after 
we have taken several readings of their temperatures. If 
there is no rise in temperature by to-morrow morning, we 
shall be reasonably sure that they have not tuberculosis, 
and we shall put them with the other cows. We test every 
cow twice a year for the disease," he added with pride. 

" But if their temperature rises, what then ? " Mabel 
asked quickly. 

** Sure sign of T.B., and we have to kill them. We are 
allowed to sell the meat if the lungs are only slightly affected, 
but must bury it if they have the disease bad. Pretty expen- 
sive business, but the state stands half the lo§s — to encourage 
us to be honest, I guess." 

** What makes you buy cows that have tuberculosis ? " Paul 
protested. ** Why don't you find out beforehand ? " 

" Because no one will sell us a cow and let us test her first, 
my boy. Now this cow has tuberculosis " ; Mr. Danby opened 
the door of another shed. ** You see you can't tell by her 
appearance that she has the disease ; it is only in the advanced 
stages of T.B. that a cow looks really ill." 

** If a person should drink the milk of a cow that has tuber- 
culosis, would he get the disease ? " Florence whispered in 
an aside to Dr. Dunsmure. 

** It is believed by many people that a person may get the 
disease by drinking infected milk. It is asserted on good 
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authority that about twenty-five per cent of the tuberculc^-^^ 
among children comes from bovine tuberculosis and is brou^^^ 
about by drinking infected milk," the doctor replied. " ^^^^ 
you see, babies and sick people especially should be protect^^ — 
from such milk." 

*' What does T.B. do to the cows ? Does it kill them aitm^^ 
a while ? " 

** Yes, Phil, the germs grow in their lungs and form lumpc:JL^ 
or tubercles. After a time these tubercles break down, an» 
the germs are discharged from the mouth and nose of th» 
cow every time she coughs ; the manure is also infected witl 
T.B. germs and may help to spread the disease. The germs^ 
dry and fly as dust, and entering the lungs of other cow^ 
give them the disease ; so you see that one cow may give th< 
whole herd tuberculosis. 

*' Flies," the doctor added, ''carry the germs of tuber — 
culosis on their feet and wings and aid in the spreading" 
of disease among cattle, just as, you know, they spread 
the germs of typhoid fever among people by alighting on 
the food." 

*' Talking about flies, I should like to know where all the 
pesky things come from." As he spoke Mr. Danby looked 
inquiringly at the doctor. 

*' We know ; let us tell him," several of the councilmen 
pleaded. 

Dr. Dunsmure nodded for them to proceed. It was now 
Mr. Danby's turn to learn a lesson. He seemed amazed at 
what the children knew, as he followed them about searching 
for the larvae and pupae of flies. 

With a pitchfork the boys turned over the manure in the 
barnyard. Thousands of larvae and pupae were in the fresh 
manure but no flies were breeding in the manure that had 
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ceased to ferment. Adult flies, newly hatched from their 
brown pupae cases, were crawling up through the manure that 
had been removed from the stable the week before. They 
looked so queer with their wet, limp wings that the children 
had difficulty in convincing Mr. Danby that they were 
really flies. 

** Well, I vow ! But you are the right sort. Say," the big 
man turned slowly to the doctor, '* these young folks like 
apples, don't they?" 

The doctor nodded. 
And pears .? " . 
Yes, Mr. Danby, I think they do." 

" And peaches .? " 

" Yes." 

*' Well, let 's all go to the orchard and see what we can find." 
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CHAPTER XXI 

AROUND THE CAMP FIRE 

After supper everybody gathered around a bonfire whic^ 
had been built on the beach to celebrate the first evening ^ * 

the lake. When the flames shot up the council danced aboiz-^^^ 

-<jva] 
in true Indian fashion, making the woods echo with their wa-^^ 

whoops. By the time the logs had begun to glow, however^^^^ 

they had sobered down and sat in quiet groups about the fire^^ 

*' You should see the difference in the looks of those pooi^^^-^^ 

children after they have been here for a while. I was at thc^ ^^^ 

station when about twenty of them came from the city tcc:^^^^ 

take the places of the twenty that were going back. We*===* ^ 



shall be a husky-looking lot if it makes such a change vc^"^^ 
us as it has in them. They seem to be so happy too; one^^-*^ 
little newsie wears a perpetual grin." As Paul finished speak— —'^^*^" 
ing he threw a chunk of driftwood on the fire. ^ 

'' I don't know what it will make us look like, but I know^<^^^ 
how it makes me feel. I never ate so much in one day in 
my life before. The air out here makes me drowsy, though. 
I feel just like doing this all the time," and Phil threw 
himself on the white sand and closed his eyes as though 
going to sleep. 

'* Mr. Loomis says that every one, when he first comes 
here, wants to do nothing but eat and sleep. He says it is 
because we are not used to such good air." 

" Who is Mr. Loomis, Paul } " the doctor asked. 
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" He is the manager of the fresh-air camp. He was down 
at the station to see the children off and to welcome the new 
ones. I heard him tell some ladies at the station that most 




You should see the difference in the looks of the children after they 
have been here for a while 



people could get along better and be much healthier if they 
ate less food and were more particular about the kind of air 
they breathed," 
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" He is right," Dr. Dunsmure answered. " I have alff^r 
said that if we had to pay for the air we breathed, we sho"^ 
not be content to use the air from some one else's lur^^' 
Without a doubt there are more people weak and ill 
cause they have breathed second-hand air than there are s 
and weak from want 
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food." 
"Isn 
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queer tl*^^^g 
people go without t^^^ . , 
air they need when id:* ** ^ 
free ? I wonder why 
is. Don't people knot:^ 
when they need air juv 
as they do when the^ 
need food?" 

" No, not so definitely^*" ■ 
People who breathe poo*^^^"^ 
air most of the time ge^* ■'=' 
accustomed to it. Tommy "^^-'^ 
but those people who liv^"*^^ 
out of doors a good deat-^^"" 
suffer intensely if they^!.-^' 
are obliged to breathe^^ *' 
bad air. When a personX"* '" 
comes into a room from -*^'^* 
the outside he will notice ^^ 
an odor if the air is bad. After he has been in a room for ~^ 
some time, however, the air may gradually get bad and he ^ 
may not notice it. I know a high-school girl who studied by 
the light of a kerosene lamp in a small room where the 
oxygen became so scarce that the flame of the lamp began 
to get lower and lower, until it nearly went out. The giri 
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did not know that the air was bad and kept wondering 
what made her feel so tired and stupid." 

** Does bad air always affect one that way ? I always feel 
fatigued, my face flushes,, and I get so nervous that I can 
scarcely stand it/' As she spoke Mrs. Elliott tried to get a 
glimpse of Dr. Dunsmure over the top of the blazing fire. 

** I always get sleepy in school,** said Chub, not hearing 
Mrs. Elliott's remark. 

** I don't,** Bud replied. ** My face sometimes gets hot in 
school, and my eyes smart too. The air feels so cool and 
good when I get out. I always supposed, though, it was be- 
cause the air was too hot in the room, and that I was tired. 
I am as cross as a bear when I feel that way." 

** My teachers have always blamed me for being bad in 
school," Tommy said with a sober face. '' I believe now 
that it was the air that was bad." Everybody laughed, for 
it was well known that Tommy was mischievous in school. 

"Tommy is not so far wrong as you may think," Dr. 
Dunsmure interposed. '' When a great many people are 
crowded into a room the air gets foul, even when the latest 
systems of ventilation are used, such as we have in our 
new schools, churches, and factories. It is a well-known fact 
that a restless, inattentive school can be reduced to a well- 
ordered, studious one by opening the windows occasionally 
and letting in fresh air. Owners of factories and stores are 
paying more and more attention to ventilation, because it 
pays them to, for it is found that a man will do a third more 
and better work when he is breathing good air." 

With his eyes fixed on the blazing fire, Paul asked, '* Does 
it make air impure to heat it. Dr. Dunsmure ? " 

** No, in many of our new buildings the air is heated before 
it enters the rooms, but heated air is drier, arvd drj ^k taks.% 
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up the moisture from the skin, throat, and eyes and gives o^^ 
the parched, feverish feeling that is so common in fuma-^^' 
heated houses. Now as to the way bad air affects you, I -^'^^^ 



say this," the doctor continued, grabbing up a handful of c^^^ 
sand and watching it run out of his fist in a small, ste^^^^ 
stream. *' It makes every one feel fatigued after a time. So^^ ^ 
become flushed and nervous, while others turn pale and f^^ -^ 
stupid. It was several years before I learned to tell the d^^^^ " 
ference between the fatigue brought about by breathing bs-^^^^ 
air and the fatigue following muscular exertion. Nowada;^-^^^^ 
when I have spent the greater part of the day indoors I ^^^ ° 



for a long walk. Often when I start out I feel so tired thi-^^"^ 
I think I can go but a little way. After I have walked severs-''^ — ^ 

_. off 

squares, however, and have taken some deep breaths, I ar^ ^^ 
quite refreshed, and at the end of several miles I feel madl^^-^ " 
over new." 

*' That's queer, Uncle Robert. I don't quite understand ^'^ ^^ 
how you could be tired when you started and then after wallc?^ ^ ' 
ing several miles come back so refreshed.'* 

** I was fatigued because my body was filled with wast^' 
products ; when I had been out exercising in the fresh ai«: - 
for a time, the oxygen taken from the air in my lungs wa^ 
carried by the red corpuscles to the cells of my body. In ex—^^*"^ '^ 
change, the blood took up the carbon dioxide and other wastes^ 
and conveyed them back to my lungs, where they were thrown^"^"^^ 
out. So you see there 's a way of becoming refreshed without:^ 
sleep or rest." 

As the doctor ceased speaking they were startled by the 
sound of music. A band from the fresh-air camp had struck 
up a popular air, which Mrs. Elliott thought sounded strangely 
out of harmony with the peaceful moonlit water and the nat- 
ural music of the waves lapping upon the shore. The children 
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were delighted, however; a band of any description was a 
pleasure to them. Besides, the air was familiar, and they all 
joined in and sang the chorus. Paul broke the silence which 
followed the music. " I can't get over the way those children 
looked that came out from the city this afternoon. None of 
us look that way, and we have always breathed city air." 

** You are pretty healthy-looking children," Dr. Dunsmure 
remarked, looking at them with an air of pride, '' but you have 
been out of doors practically all day in your gardens, and 
those of you who do not sleep out of doors have the windows 
open in your rooms all night. Many of those children whom 
you are wondering about sleep in rooms with six or eight 
others and with the windows closed. It is n't city air, but the 
air from their own and others' lungs, breathed over and over 
again, that makes them sickly. Here are some facts which 
will enable you to find out how long the air in an unventi- 
lated room is good. A man breathes about fifteen times a 
minute and uses up the oxygen from thirty cubic feet of 
air per minute. Now, if you know the size of the room and 
the number of people in it, you can easily see the need of 
ventilation." 

*\But what makes the air bad ? Is it just because it lacks 
oxygen ? " 

" Dust, smoke, and poisonous gases make air unfit to 
breathe, but the lack of oxygen and the presence of the gas 
carbon dioxide are the most common conditions which make 
' air bad. You know, of course, it is the oxygen of the air that 
our bodies need. We breathe the air into our lungs, and the 
oxygen passes into the red corpuscles of the blood and is 
carried to the cells of the body. Here the oxygen unites with 
the food which the cells have stored up and produces heat 
and energy." 
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" I should think then, uncle, that the more oxygen you 
into your blood the warmer your body will be, and the L-^^ 
heat you will need to have to keep you warm." 

'* Good thinking, Phil ; most people do not realize that, 
have known large families in a severely cold climate to 1^^ ^ 
huddled together in one room all winter. In the fall thr'^'"^^ 
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people would stuff with paper and rags every crack and cre^^^^. 
ice, even the keyhole. All the air that could enter came . ' ^ 
at the door when some one entered or left the house. Tht -^ 
children were not clothed warmly enough to go out of doot"*^^*^^^ 
much, and the consequence was that their bodies were 
weakened that they fell an easy prey to disease." 

** Then cracks in the house are a good thing ? " 

*' They have been a blessing, Florence, to more than on-C^^-^^' 
family that did not believe in opening windows and doors t*i^ ^* 
ventilate their houses. Of course I do not mean large crack:^^^^-^^ 
which would produce drafts." 

'' Why is everybody so afraid of drafts ? I never could se# 
why a little air blowing through a crack would hurt any one,'* 
Bud sputtered. 

** It cools off a small portion of the body at a time, thus 
upsetting the machinery which regulates its temperature ano 
making one liable to catch cold," Dr. Dunsmure replied. 

''My grandmother is always telling me to look out foMi^^^^^^ 
drafts. She says her mother used to tell her, 

" * If the wind blows through a hole, 
God have mercy on your soul.' " 

Everybody laughed. 

" I forgot to tell you that carbon dioxide is formed when 
heat and energy are produced, and is carried away in the 
blood to our lungs and expelled by our breath." 
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*' Then we use up the oxygen of the air and return carbon 
ioxide ? " 

** Why, yes, Paul, and the same thing is done by every 
re that burns and by every living plant and animal when it 
reathes. The more heat and energy produced, the more 
sygen they use." 

** Plants are n't warm, neither are fish or frogs or snakes," 
ommy cried, holding up a handful of weeds and grass. 

** They use oxygen, but in such small amounts that you 
innot detect the heat. Now Bob uses a great deal of 
sygen." As he spoke Dr. Dunsmure reached over to rub 
le dog's silky ears. 

** Can you see carbon dioxide, Dr. Dunsmure ? " Bud was 
lowng hard to see if he could detect it in his breath. 

** I have been watching the fire, but I can't see any gas," 
aul remarked. ** Little pieces of ash fly up, but we learned 
1 school that heated air rises, the colder air rushes in to take 
s place, and thus breezes or winds are formed." 

** You can smell bad air,, but you can't see the carbon 
ioxide. You can always detect the presence of carbon dioxide 
irough limewater. Blow your breath into a glass of lime- 
^ater through a straw ; if the clear limewater turns the color 
f milk, it will be a sure proof. Don't you remember that 
^abel performed that experiment before the council ? " 

** Of course we do," a chorus of voices replied. 

** I should think. Dr. Dunsmure, that the air in the city 
vould be very bad. Think of the number of fires there are 
ind the number of people using the oxygen and giving off 
carbon dioxide." 

**Air is constantly in motion, Mabel. If it wasn't, city 
people would be hard pressed for good air. It 's the air in 
rooms that gets bad, but even in them, if the windows ex^ 
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opened or there is a fireplace or cracks, there is more ^. 
less circulation of air. For, as Paul says, the warmer ^ 
such as our breath, rises, and colder air rushes in to t^^ 
its place." 

Tommy, with his arms clasped tightly about his kne^^^ 
and his eyes fixed thoughtfully on his feet, which he y^*'^^^ ., 
burying in the sand, slowly remarked, ** If all fires and ^ 

plants and animals use oxygen and give off carbon dioxic^^ ^ 
then it will not be long before all the oxygen will be used #' 
and the air will be filled with carbon dioxide." 

'' Stop croaking. We don't want to die just yet," Bu-> 
cried, pelting Tommy with sand. 

'* That would be true were it not that the plants use carbo^^^ 
dioxide for food. In the leaves of all green plants the carbo:^-^^^ 
dioxide of the air unites with water, which the plants tak 



from the soil through their roots, and starch is forme<fc^ 
While starch is being formed the plant is giving off 
quantities of oxygen into the air." 

"Is that the starch we usei to stiffen clothes?" 
murmured. 

'* Yes, and all the starch in our food, such as you find vr%-^ " 
potatoes, beans, peas, wheat, and the like." 

" No wonder Mr. Loomis said the air was better out here,* * «^^' 
Paul exclaimed. " Look at the trees that there are here thar-^^-*^^ 
give off oxygen. It is a good thing that the air is in motion, xr^^'^* 
Maybe the trees couldn't get enough carbon dioxide foi^^^^*^^ 
food if the wind did not blow it out here from the city. Ncc^^ '^ 
matter how we try, we can't always breathe good air, 
we, Dr. Dunsmure?" 

" No, Paul, we can't always control the air in the roo 
that we are in. We can go to the door or window occasion 
ally, though, and take deep breaths through the nose. 
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know that the nose not only warms the air before it reaches 
the lungs, but it also screens out germs, dust, and smoke." 

"But, uncle, Mike Shay can't breath through his nose 
can he, fellows ? " Phil said, appealing to his companions, 

" Sometimes children have a growth back of the nostrils 
which forces them to breathe through the mouth. It 's not 
uncommon in our schools. Maybe that is what ails Mike." 




One of the first rules that you must learn in camping is to put your 
fire out before going to bed 

" Is the growth dangerous .-' " 

" It is if it is not removed. Mouth-breathing children 
Are often deaf, small for their age, and backward in their 
studies, Phil." 

" That describes Mike Shay exactly. He can scarcely ever 
learn his arithmetic lesson, and any boy of his age in school 
can whip him." 
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" These growths are called adenoids, and any good doc^**^^ 
will remove them in a few minutes without the least dan^0^ 
to the child." 

" Why, Uncle Robert, Jimmy Taylor told me that he 1^^^^ 
had adenoids removed, but he is neither dull nor small." 

**Yes, Phil, but when the growth is removed the chi 
hears better, grows faster, and gets his lessons better. ^ 

great many children who are dull or difficult to manage ha ^^^^^^ 
adenoids. Remind me, and I will show you a number of pi: ^^=^^^" 
tures of children with adenoid growths. But come, conK"^^^"*^^ 
they are sounding taps at the camp. It's time we we-^^^^^ 
retiring. Some of you remain and pour sand on the fir:Mi£^^^ 
One of the first rules that you must learn in camping is ' ^ ^ 
put your fire out before you go to bed." 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE "WHY BOOK" 

The time spent at the lake was filled to overflowing with 
the pleasures of fishing, boating, swimming, bathing, tramp- 
ing, picnicking, and an occasional baseball game. Mr. Loomis, 
of the fresh-air camp, became a great favorite with the council. 




had the girb playing baseball " 



He entered into their week's outing with zest, planning an 
athletiS me?t in ..which all the girls and boys took part, 
and 'givn^ evening entertainments which brought all their 
gifts arid talents into play. He even had the girls playing 
At every turn one could see children enjoying 
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themselves — climbinS ' 
trees, digging worms to^ 
bait, playing in the sao*^' 
wading along the shof^' 
and playing all kinds ^ 
games. 

Dr. Dunsmure entef ^ 
into the life at the lal*' 
with a will. He seem^^ 
to grow happier ar* 
younger every day ; so ^^ 
least Mrs. Elliott though- ^ 
She, herself, enjoyed i^^ 
bCit somehow the kee^^ 
edge of her pleasure wa^^ 
taken ofif by the hauntr-^ 
ing fear that somethings 
might happen to the chil- — 
dren. Her uneasiness grew, until finally she could bear it nc^ 
longer. Going to her brother she told him how she felt, 
and then she asked 
him if he would not 
restrict the children 
somewhat in their 
sports and amuse- 
ments. "Why, every 
time you have rifle 
practice, I 'm sure 
some one will be 
killed. As for the 
swimming and div- 
ing," she exclaimed, 
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Id my breath eveiy time I see those children going 
»ter over their heads." 

Dunsmure finished mending a fishline upon which he 
Drking. " I am very sorry that you have been woiry- 
le said slowly ; " as a matter of fact, though, this out- 
giving me what I have long desired — ■ the opportunity 
:h these children how 
id accidents, and to 
hem to do the right 
if an accident should 
Whether parents 
t or not," he went on 
/, "children, especially 
are going to handle 
IS. I believe, as father 
at the only way to in- 
ito boys a wholesome 
f playing with gun- 
r and dynamite in any 
s to teach them how 
die a gun properly." 
. Elliott did not reply, 
le doctor continued : 
ippose it does look 
ous to you for us to 
ily throw a boy over- 
)r tip the boat over to see if he can save himself, but it 
mly way to give him practice in case of such accidents." 
It can't you tell the boys what to do without going 
h so much dangerous practice ? " Mrs. Elliott faltered. 
boy may know perfectly what should be done in case 
oat accident and yet, if he has bad. no ^raj:Sice.,TCss^ 




" Playing in the sand " 
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lose his head at the critical i***" 
ment. The children have all b^^ 
told exactly what to do, yet &^' 
eral of them, although strC^ " 
swimmers, would have drowr^" , 
the first time they were spil^" 
out of a boat, if we had n't be * 
there." 

" Whom do you mean ^^ 
' we ' ? ■■ 

" Mr. Jack Loomis, manager C^ 
the Journal fresh-air camp. H^ 
is a well-trained and able athlet^^ 
and knows more about teaching 
swimming than any one I 've eve*^ 
known. He believes," the doctor^ 
added, " that swimming shouIcX- 
be taught in every school in the^ 
land." 

" But everybody can't leam to 

swim. I 've tried and tried and never could leam." 

"Jack Loomis says that everybody can leam to swim as 

easily and naturally as they 

leam to walk, if they are 

taught right," the doctor 

added. " He makes a rule 

never to frighten beginners. 

He has them practice the 

swimming movements on land 

before they try swimming in 

the water. It certainly is a 



" Wading " 




very successful method." 



" Playing all kinds of games " 
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know the children are very enthusiastic about it, but 
iraid they will get too venturesome. Why, some of 
rls who could n't swim a stroke are now swimming 
p water," Mrs. Elliott exclaimed with warmth, 
hey are all under careful supervision, Loomts and 
', and for that matter all the good swimmers, stand in 
ess to give aid at any moment. To put your mind at 




1 
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should have faced the 
of the car and kept hold 
s front handle until her 
foot was finnly on the 
ground " 



" When entering the car she 
should have put her right foot 
on the step, grasped the front 
or both handles, and faced the 
front of the car " 



ist read what Phil has written in his ' Why Book ' as 
s it" As the doctor spoke he drew a notebook from 
:ket. " It was in Phil's way when he was climbing this 
ig, and he gave it to me to carry to the house," he 
taking a seat by his sister's side. 
August 24. Saw a woman thrown from a car while we 
■aiting to go to the lake. She was n't hurt much, bo.t a 
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man who was near me said that it was a wonder she wasrx ^ 
killed. He said that women never would learn to get on ^^ 
off a car as they should. Of course she should have fac^ 
the front of the car and kept hold of the front handle \xt^^ 
her right foot was firmly pn the ground. When entering tl^ . 
car she should have put her right foot on the step, grasp "^ 
the front or both handles, and faced the front of the car. 

** ' Bud laughed so hard when he was eating his dinner th^ 
he choked. Uncle told him to lean over, and asked one 
us to slap him on the back. Mother told me that once, wh^^ 
I was a baby, I swallowed a button and was choking to deat 
She said that I had grown purple in the face, and she thinl^^ 
that I should have died had not the little girl who helped t 
take care of me picked me up by the heels and shaken th 
button out of me. Glad she did. I might not have bee 
having so much fun now. 

" * While we were helping uncle pitch the tents in the yard 
we discovered a hornets' nest in the ground. Several of u 
were stung before we knew where they came from. Whew^ 
but mine hurt ! While uncle was looking to see if the stingers 
were left in, he told us that wasps, hornets, and bees all left:^ 
poison in the flesh when they stung, and that we should try^ 
to squeeze out all we could while he went in to get som^ 
baking soda from Sarah. While we were bathing the places* 
where we were stung with soda and water, a funny-looking^ 
old man came along and asked us what the trouble was. He 
said that he always wet some earth and put it on when he got:: 
stung. He seemed to know ever so much. He said that a bee 
had a barbed stinger and that it always left it in the flesh. 
Wasps, he said, and hornets can pull their stinger out and 
can sting over and over again. The hornets were terribly- 
mad, so we did n't dare go near the tent again. The old rnan 
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lid that if we could get him a jug half full of water he 
ould show us a trick worth knowing. Sarah gave us a jug, 
id the old man put it near where the hornets were coming 
It of the ground ; then he began poking the nest with a 
ng stick. Well, they just swarmed out, and the way they 
tched upon the jug was laughable. They buzzed angrily 
id then disappeared into the mouth of the jug. Pretty soon 
e hornets began to get scarcer and scarcer, until there were 
>ne left. Then the old man took the jug and poured it full 

hot water, and everyone of those silly hornets in that jug 
as killed ! Uncle was n't there when the man was doing it, 
id when I told him he would n't believe it at first.' " 

The doctor laughed. ** That was a remarkable way of get- 
ng rid of the hornets, I must say. I wonder if he could 
3 it again." He studied the book for a moment. " They 
3t into a bunch of nettles that same day, but I see that Phil 
lys nothing about it here. Perhaps he was n't stung." 

** What do you do for the nettle's sting.?" Mrs. Elliott 
as now thoroughly interested. 

** Same as for the wasp sting. Nettles leave an acid poison 
1 the flesh, and the best thing to do is to put an alkaline 
abstance on the wound." 

** I have always had a terror of bees, and they used to come 
round Phil so much when he was little. I wonder why that 



ras." 



** They probably were after something that he was eating. 
5ees are not keen to sting, and if you do not run and wave 
our hands they will go away without molesting you. Do you 
v^ish to hear the rest of this i " The doctor was turning the 
eaves. 

"Yes, indeed. I had no idea that Phil was learning so 
nuch. He usually tells me about everything, but he has been 
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SO busy, and there are so many people about, that we have 
scarcely had a chance to be alone together," 

' ' ' August 2 s . We played the first of a series of games with 
the newsies to-day. They play a good game of baseball. 
Wish we could get Mr. Loomis to teach us for a while. 
I wonder if he would. 

" ' One of the fellows over at the camp got his finger 
bruised with a ball. Mr. Loomis had him keep it in hot water. 




" We played the first of a series of games with the newsies to-day 



I asked him what good the hot water would do, and he said 
it would keep the blood circulating and that the bruised spot 
would n't turn so black. He did the same thing with the fel- 
low who got his eye punched, only he put on cloths wrung 
out of hot water. He asked me to help him and showed me 
how to wring out the cloth without getting scalded. He first 
put the flannel in a basin of hot water, and then put it in a 
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towel and twisted the ends of the towel in opposite directions. 
I like Mr. Loomis, and I think we shall learn a lot from him. 
** * A big thunderstorm came up just before dinner. Some 
<3f the girls were frightened. Uncle told them that very few 
^pDeople were ever hurt by lightning and he called their atten- 
tion to the beauties of the storm on the lake. But just the 
^same they would dodge and hide their faces every time a flash 
^:anie. He asked us to find out how many times we could say 
one hundred one, one hundred two, and so on, slowly, be- 
tween a flash of lightning and a clap of thunder. He told 
to practice until we could say one hundred one every 
the clock ticked, and then that would be one second. 
said that sound travels at the rate of less than one third 
a mile a second, and then he asked us to find out how far 
siway the lightning struck. The first time it was ten mihes 
siway, then it went farther and farther off. The girls did not 
seem so afraid after that, and they counted with us. 

** ' Mabel told me that she knew a woman who always put 
s. feather bed over her when there was a thunderstorm. She 
said she believed that would be good, as feathers are a non- 
conductor. I know rubber is, and uncle said that feathers 
are, too. The woman must have been warm under so many 
feathers, if it was as hot as it is to-day. 

** * We all went into the water at four o'clock. Mr. Loomis 
said that I made too hard work of swimming. He showed 
xne how, and I can swim much easier. I was so disappointed 
>vhen they said it was time to come out. Mr. Loomis said 
people are apt to get cramps when they go in swimming just 
after eating heartily, or when they stay in the water too 
long. He said he would teach us to wrestle and box. Hurrah ! 
" * August 26. Saw a newsie get a bat in the nose to-day. 
Whew ! but he did bleed. The queer little TOaxv \^V\a Vi<^vjJ^^^ 
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the hornets was there, and quick as a flash he folded a pi 
of stiff brown paper and told the boy to press it flat und^^^ 
the upper lip on the gum, just under the nose, and to holdh" 
head back. The bleeding was all over by the time uncle g^^^^^^ 
there. Uncle said if one would hold his head high when l--'^ i 
has a nosebleed, the blood would n't flow so fast. He s^-^^ ^ 
the blood always becomes thick, or coagulated, when it conn^^ ^]^ ^. 
in contact with the air. I know that this is so, but uncle 1^^^^^_ 
before I got a chance to ask why. Mr. Loofnis says that V^ j 
sometimes has to put a boy's feet in hot water and put coJ 
cloths on his head and around his neck before he can male 
his nose stop bleeding. He said the hot water on the fe^^ 
draws much of the blood away from the head. 

'' ' Learned to dive to-day. I have known how it ought tc^ 
be done for a long time, but I never did it because I wa^ 
afraid that I might open my mouth under water. To-day I 
made up my mind that I would n't open my mouth, and T 
jumped off the springboard just the way I had learned. It 's 
simply great ! I 'm going to dive as well as Bud can, before 
I get through. He can turn a somersault backward off the 
springboard. I heard Mr. Loomis tell the boys that it was very 
dangerous to dive in water that was too shallow. He said that 
they might fracture their skulls if they struck the bottom. 

'' * August 27. Joe woke with the reddest face and hands. 
I looked at his skin closely and saw that there were little 
white blisters all over it. Uncle said that Joe had been where 
there was poison ivy or swamp sumac. He told Joe to break 
the blisters by rubbing the skin with a rough towel, then to 
soak the skin with alcohol. He said to wash the skin well 
with soap and water before the alcohol dried on it. The 
poison from these plants, he told us, is an oil which alcohol 
can dissolve. He thought that soapsuds could dissolve the 
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)il, if we washed the skin with it as soon as we came home 
rom the woods. Uncle promised to show us both these 
)lants when we were over in the woods next time. 

" * They spilled me into the water to-day. Ugh, but I was 
cared ! I lost my head for a moment, and then I remem- 
lered. After it was all over I was glad, because they never 
pset any one unless they think that he can swim well. I 
egan to think that I was n't going to have my turn. I have 
earned to swim with my clothes on ; when I get tired I float. 
/Lr. Loomis had us practice getting in and out of a boat by 
limbing over the stern. It is hard work, but most of us 
lave learned to do it without upsetting the boat. He also 
aught us how to support ourselves in the water on an oar 
tnd on a plank. 

*' * Sarah scalded her hand badly this afternoon. Pretty 
learly all of us have had our hands burned since we have 
>een helping in the kitchen. I guess it is because we are not 
ised to it. Uncle says that the first thing to do with a burn 
s to keep it from the air. Our burns were slight, so he had 
IS vvo-ap them in a cloth soaked in baking soda and water, with 
I dry cloth outside, so that the air could not get in. He said 
1 good way to treat small burns is to keep them in cold 
.vater. When I get home I shall try this, but I can't spare 
:he time here. Uncle put carron oil on Sarah's hand. I heard 
lim tell her that soda is not good when the skin is broken, 
as it was on her hand. Uncle told her to keep a bottle of 
:his oil in the kitchen. He said it is made of equal parts of 
linseed oil and limewater, and that she could mix it herself. 
I asked him what he would have done if he had not had the 
carron oil. He said that he should have used vaseline, lard, 
unsalted butter, or castor oil. Later Sarah was out swimming 
as usual, so the carron oil must have been, all ri^lvl. 
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" ' We had a fine game of ball with the Journal team a£^^^ 
we came in from swimming. While Paul was making a ho<*^ 
run he sprained his ankle. Mr, Loomis told him to take J"*- ■ 
shoe off and put his foot in the lake. He said that I mi^^* 
help if I rubbed the ankle gently to keep the blood circul.^^ 
ing. After a while '^ 
told Paul to put on It:*- 
shoe again and lace 
over the ankle as tig!^^ 
as he could, and th^^^ 
walk about on it a. littl^^ 
He said that if the ankE * 
had been sprained badl_>* 
he would have put i ^ 
first in cold water ancJ 
then in hot water before 
bandaging it, so as to get 
the blood flowing freely. 
A bad sprain is often 
worse than a break, he 
said, and a good doctor 
ought to be called. Paul 
limps a good deal, but he 
says that it does n't hurt 
so much now. 

" ' August 28. We went fishing to-day. I caught a lot of 
perch and a big bass. I caught the bass with a piece of bacon 
over my hook. We went over to Birch Point, where the rest 
were to meet us to have dinner. Uncle showed us how to 
skin our fish so that when they were cooked all the bones 
come out together. I got along all right at dinner, but Chub 
choked on a bone, and uncle had to take it out with his 




1" poison ivy to-day 
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. Chub was careless I guess. After dinner we got 
)irch bark to make post cards to send to our friends. 
showed us how to take the bark without injuring the 
We saw poison ivy, and I think I shall always re- 
;r it. Uncle also showed us poisonous mushroom, 
led it the deadly amanita ; it can always be told by a 
■ound the stem and by a swelling at the base, I for- 
ask him what to do if some one did eat it. We — ' " 
hat should you do .> " 
Elliott interrupted, 
ve an emetic or a 
ive." 

Ve saw some little 
, and some of the 
ere afraid. Uncle 
ey could not harm 
e. Hctold us that 
were only four 
>f poisonous snakes 
United States, and 
were very few of 
eft. He said that 

s a serum that the doctors give for snake bites now. 
■"lorence got her face terribly burned with the sun. She 
ishing, and the sun, reflected from the water, burned 
Jncle said to treat sunburn just as you would any other 
Mother told us that she went fishing once when she 
girl and got terribly burned — worse than Florence. 
id everything she could, because she wanted to go to a 
he next night. The redness did not come out until she 
a dress in a hot kitchen. She went to the party with 
xace of sunburn gone. 




A poisonous mushroom — the deadly 
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" ' Mr. Loomis gave a talk over at the camp last night, and 
he invited all of us to attend. Everybody cheered when he 
got up to speak. We all think he is just right. He said his 
object in teaching us to swim, row, and so on was not to 
make us more venturesome. We knew what he meant. Bud 
and Chub were fooling yesterday afternoon and rocked the 
boat. Mr. Loomis spoke sharply to them. He hates to have 
any one rock a boat, as much as uncle does to see one of us 
point a gun at another. Uncle never was so cross with me as 
he was the day I pointed a gun at Florence in fun. I said 
that I could n't see any harm, as the gun was not loaded. 
Uncle would n't listen. All he would say was that the guns 
that do the killing never are loaded. 

" ' Mr. Loomis gave each of us three cards, which he said 
we must always keep in our pockets. He said that in case of 
accident prompt action often saved life, if one only knew 
the proper thing to do until a doctor came. He- read us the 
names of some of his boys and girls who had saved lives, and 
he asked each one of us to try to get on the list. 

" * The first card tells how to revive a drowned person. 
Mr. Loomis read it over with us, and then he had one of 
the boys lie down so he could show us artificial respiration. 
He says that by experimenting with animals, Professor 
Schafer discovered that drowning is caused- by the heart 
failing to act and not by water getting into the lungs. The 
first thing to do is to get a person to breathe again and not 
to lose time rolling him over a barrel as they used to da 
Professor Schafer's method of artificial respiration is being 
adopted among the life-saving crews of England and America. 
To-morrow we are going to practice rescuing drowned per- 
sons, and when we have brought them to shore we must 
revive them. I can hardly wait for to-morrow to come.' " 




Slowly release the pressure, and after three counts repeat the 
forward t 
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CARD I 

Resuscitation of the Drowned — Schafer Method 

Send for a doctor, but don't wait for him. Place the patient 
[ace downward on the ground ; then, without stopping to remove 
:lothing, commence artificial respiration, as every instant of delay 
s serious. 

To effect artificial breathing, put yourself astride or on one side 
:>{ the patient's body, in a kneeling position, facing his head. 
Placing your hands flat on the small of his back, with the thumbs 
learly touching and the fingers spread out on each side of the 
body over the lowest ribs, lean forward and steadily allow the 
weight of your body to fall upon your hands, and so produce a 
firm downward pressure, which must not be violent By this 
means the air (and water, if there is any) is driven out of the 
patient's lungs. Immediately thereafter swing backward, slowly 
releasing the pressure, but without lifting the hands from the 
patient's body. Repeat this forward and backward movement 
^pressure and relaxation of pressure) every four or five seconds. 
K.eep this up until natural respiration is resumed. If it again 
tends to fail, the process must be repeated. 

While the operator is carrying out artificial respiration, others 
may apply hot flannels to the limbs and body and hot bottles to 
the feet, or by rubbing upward promote warmth by friction, but 
10 attempt should be made to give any restoratives by the mouth 
until natural breathing has commenced. When natural respiration 
s once established, cease to imitate the movements of breathing. 

'' ' Mr. Loomis told us that people often take poison by 
mistake, and that unless they are helped quickly thqr may die. 
He said the second card would help us to be of assistance. 
[ am pasting my cards in my ** Why Book " so tbat I shall 
dways have them with me.' 
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CARD n 



Antidotes for Poison 

• 

> send for a physician, 
^^nd, induce vomiting by tickling the throat with a feather or 
"^^^^ith the finger, or by drinking warm water or strong mustard 
water. Swallow sweet oil (except in case of phosphorus 
poison ivy) or white of egg. 
s are antidotes for alkalies and alkalies for acids. 

Special Poisons and Antidotes 




s — sulphuric (oil of vit- ' 
1), nitric, hydrochloric 
uriatic) 



Soda, chalk, tooth powder, lime- 
water, whitewash, soapsuds, oil, 
white of egg, milk 



^*^V:>olic 50% alcohol, limewater, milk 

ic 

aric 

^tiic 



Lime or plaster, with water, milk, 
emetics 



^^. 



^.lies — ammonia, potash, 

^^^nic — Rough on Rats, 
aris green 
g poison — lead, saltpeter, 
corroMve sublimate, sugar of 
lead and blue vitriol 

^— Vloroform, chloral, ether 
■^-odine, antimony, tartar emetic 

Mercury and its salts . . . 

Opium — morphine, laudanum, 
paregoric, soothing powders 
or sirups 

l^hosphorus matches 



Dilute acids, vinegar, lemon juice, 
milk, oil 

Milk, raw eggs, sweet oil, lime- 
water, flour and water 

White of egg, or milk, in large 
doses 

Dash cold water on head and chest 
Artificial respiration. Fresh air 
Starch and water, astringent in- 
fusions, strong tea or coffee 
White of egg, milk, flour and 
water 

Strong coffee, hot bath. Keep 
awake and moving at any cost 

Peroxide of hydrogen, Epsom 
salts, white of e^-^^Tvol-aXs^cvt <3\^ 
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CARD III 
Diagram for First Aid to the Unconscious 



Concussion 
Compres- 
sion 
Apoplexy 



Intoxica- 
tion 



Sunstroke 



Face 



Flushed 



Flushed 



Flushed 



Eyes 



Unequal 
to light 

and 
touch 
and in 

size 



Alike 
Normal 



Alike 



Epilepsy 



Fainting 



Opium 
poisoning 



Pale 



Pale 



Often 
pale 



Alike 
Normal 



Mouth 



To one 
side 



Respir- 
ation 



Snorting 



Deep 



Deep 



Pulse 



Very full 
Slow 



Full 
Fast 



Full 
Slow 



Twitch- Irregular 
ing 



Alike 



Like pin 
heads 



Shallow 



Deep 



Normal- 



Weak 



Slow 



Motion 



One-sided 



Present 



Present 



Rigid 



More or 
less pres- 
ent 



More or 
less pres- 
ent 



Send for a p^^^ysi- 
cian at once aiic^ ap- 
ply the tieatr«^ent 
given below mjM^ntil 
he comes. 



Treatmen' 



Lay the patient 
down, head sli^'^^'^^ 
raised. Loosen *^^ 
clothing. Keep *^ 
head cool and tH^ "f^^ 
warm. Keep a^»«^ 
and don't give s*^*"" 
ulants. 



^. If 

Give emetics - 

the skin is cold ^ 

pulse is feeble ^PP^ 

heat and frictio**' 



Lay the P^^^"' 
down in shade, 
ply ice or cold ^^-i 
tinuously to the ^^*^*i 
surface of the r^^^^^ 
Ice pack behinc^ ^^^ 
and about head' 



Lay the P^*"^^ 
down and keep , 
from injuring J»**^ 
self. 



the pati^^j 
with 1»^** 
than bK>^^' 
Apply smelling ^^^ 
to nose, and spri'*''^ 
cold water on fat*^'^ 



Lay 
down 
lower 



Empty stoin^^^. 
Keep the patif^' 
walking, slapp*^'^ 
with a towel. K^^P 
him awake. 
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" * The third card would help us to know what was the 
rouble, if we found a person unconscious. I wish we had 
lad it when we found the man unconscious from taking 
>atent medicine. It did not matter, though, for uncle was 
.0 near.' " 

' * * Mr. Loomis told us that more of his boys and girls had 
aved people from drowning and burning than from anything 
Ise. 

** * He said if we got our clothing on fire not to run, 
specially downstairs or out of doors, but to roll on the carpet 
r wrap ourselves in a woolen rug or blanket. Always keep 
he head down, so as not to inhale flame. 

' * * If the fire is in a building, crawl on the floor. The clearest 
ir is the lowest in the room. Cover the head with a woolen 
rrap, wet if possible. Cut holes for the eyes. Don't get 
xcited. If the fire is in kerosene, don't use water ; it will 
pread flames. Dirt, sand, and flour are the best extinguishers, 
ut woolen rugs, tablecloth, or carpet can also be used.' 

'* Well, that is all." The doctor closed the book. " The 
hildren will be down at the beach in about ten minutes to 
•ractice their drowning and rescuing work. Shall I stop it .? " 

*' No, indeed. I did not understand. I think the work is 
plendid. I saved a life once, at least the doctor said I did. 
(Tou save so many lives, I don't suppose it means much to 
ou, but it is one of the sweetest memories of my life." 

*' You never told me about it." 

*' It was several years ago, when Phil and I were visiting 
.t the Roberts' home. That night Mrs. Roberts woke me at 
>ne o'clock to tell me that Baby Jack was strangling to death 
vith croup. It was terrible to watch the little fellow. He 
ust gasped for breath, and he had turned purple in the face, 
t always gave Phil ipecac for croup, but she had none in the 
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house. Like a flash I remembered that hot water was said ^^ 
relieve. We soon had Jack in a hot bath, and, would y^^^ 
believe it, that baby began to breathe all right. We roH^^^ 
him up in hot flannel, and he was sound asleep in a v^^ ^^ 
few minutes." 

*' Good work. So you will not have Phil put in his boC==^^^^ 
when he writes to-day, * Mother thinks it is dangerous, so ^ 
can't practice swimming any more ' ? " 

"No; instead he will write, *Mr. Loomis is a wonder 
why, he can teach even mother to swim.' 



» )) 



CHAPTER XXIII 

PAYING THE PENALTY 

** Why were you not at the council meeting last night, 
Tommy ? You were called upon for a report." 

At the sound of the cheery voice Tommy lifted his head 
Tom the back of the garden bench upon which he was 
;eated and saw Mabel, red-cheeked and laughing-eyed, racing 
oward him. The girl did not show a trace of her severe 
ittack of diphtheria. The sight of Tommy's distressed face 
raused her to pause and inquire in a gentler voice, *' Nothing 
vrong at home, Tommy ? " 

** No, it is my eyes." 

** Your eyes look all right. What is the matter with them } " 

** They examined our eyes at school day before yesterday, 
/ou know, and they sent me home with a note. Yesterday 
rather took me to the doctor, and he says that my eyes are 
.n a bad way, and that — " 

** Tommy! Tommy!" exclaimed the girl, *'you are not 
going to tell me that you will have to leave school } " 

" No, but I shall have to wear glasses all the time, and I 
don't want to," faltered the boy, biting his lips so that she 
would not see them tremble. 

Mabel looked relieved. ** Why, Tommy, it might be much 
worse. Suppose the doctor had told you that you were going 
blind ! " After a pause, in which Tommy made no reply, the 
girl went on teasingly, ** I do believe, Tommy, you are about 
as bad as Flossie Gray. The doctor told her that she shovild 
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wear glasses all the time, and Flossie says that she never W" ^^"» 
no matter what happens. I thought you had more sense th ^^ 
to act like a vain goose of a girl, who thinks more of t^ ^^ 
looks than — " 

She got no further ; the boy rose and angrily exclaim^^^ ' 





" You need not talk like a grandmother, Mabel. If you w^^ ^^ 
the one who had to wear the glasses, I guess you would f ^^^ 
different." 

** Now don't be foolish." The girl motioned Tommy 
take a seat by her side. " If you knew about the time fatl^ 
had with his eyes, you would not feel as you do about weari 
glasses. Father's health — my stepfather I mean — be^- 
to fail, and he got worse and worse, until he could not sle 
or digest his food. He grew so nervous and cross that 
almost dreaded to have him come home. For a long time tl 
doctors could not tell what was the matter with him, and th^^ 
they discovered that his eyes were the cause of his ill healt 
They have given him glasses, and he has already begun t^ 
get better. The doctor thinks that he will soon become a- - 
strong and healthy as he has ever been. I tell you, Tommy^^ 
our family owe a great deal to those little pieces of glass." 

" I don't see how the eyes could keep one from sleepin 
or give one indigestion," Tommy said doubtfully. 

" The doctor said that straining the eyes causes mos'^ 
people to have headaches, but that sometimes the stomach ^ 
and not the head, is affected, and that indigestion anci 
sleeplessness follow. No, Tommy, if the doctor said tha*^ 
I should wear glasses I would wear them. Health first withi- 
me. No one can be happy without health in this world, and 
I tell you. Tommy Downey, that I mean to have it." 

** But a fellow can't help his eyes being bad, Mabel. Don't 
you suppose I would if I could } " 
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" Why, Tommy, did n't you hear Miss Dunn, the principal 
»f our school, talk yesterday ? Oh, that 's so, you were out of 
chool, and you missed the discussion of it at the council 
leeting last night, too. Well, I guess I shall have to tell you 
bout it, for I think you ought to know. Miss Dunn went 
-om room to room yesterday talking to the children about 
le care of their eyes, ears, and teeth," said the girl, folding 
er hands in her lap and looking earnestly into the boy's 
ice. ** She told us that we had a great deal to do with the 
Dndition of our ^yes. Before I tell you what she said, first 
*11 me what care you have taken of your eyes." 

** Why,'* hesitated the boy, '* mother always scolded me 
3r reading when the light was not good and for reading when 
was lying down." 

*' But you did it just the same when your mother was not 
ear ; now you know you did, Tommy." 

" Well, I never could see why it should hurt me any, so I 
lid not pay much attention." 

** And you kept right on doing it, and now your eyes need 
glasses. Miss Dunn told us that a great many children 
njured their eyes while they were in school. She said that 
)ur eyes grow with the rest of our body, and that if we 
nake them do the wrong thing while they are growing, 
ifter a while they get out of shape ; that is, the inside 
)f the eye does, the part that we see with, I mean, and 
JO the damage is done. She said that it had been found 
)ut in the last few years that many children who were 
:hought to be dull and stupid could not get their lessons 
Decause they could not see and hear well. She thought that 
if each one of us had his eyes and ears tested, it would be 
easy to seat us where we could hear our teacher and see 
the blackboard." 
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" Oh, pshaw, Mabel, don't you suppose that if I couldn't** ' 
hear or could n't see all right, I should know it ? " 

'■ Yes, but you did not. Tommy. I asked Miss Dunn about ^ * 
that, and she said often a person might be almost deaf and ^ 
blind and not know it, because he thought every one else saw '^ 
and heard just as he did. Miss Dunn left the charts with * 
which she made her tests, and we stayed after school and ' 
took turns in testing our own 
eyes. You remember the chart 
has lines with different-sized 
letters ? Well, under each line 
is the distance that you should 
see the letters when the chart is 
hung on a level with your eyes, 
if your eyes are all right." 

" You should see how our 
doctor tested my eyes. It was 
not much like what they did at 
school." 

"Well, Miss Dunn said that 
all that she was trying to do was 
to find out where to seat her 
pupils and whether or not they- 
needed a doctor. She says that she cannot tell whether they 
need glasses or not. You would n't have found out about 
your eyes if it had not been for your teacher. Tommy," 
said the girl, quick to defend her beloved teacher. " Now I 
shall tetl you what Miss Dunn told us about the care of the 
eyes, Tommy," she continued, settling herself comfortably 
and counting the rules off on her fingers. 

" First, you should always read or work where the light 
is good and falls over your left shoulder," 
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" Oh, pooh ! What difference does that make ? " 

** Why, there will not be a shadow on your book or work ; 
you just try and see. 

** Second, the reflection of the sun from snow, reflections 
from a white wall or from a shining blackboard are bad ; 
sudden changes from light to dark or from dark to light are 
liarmful. 

'* Third, the sun should not be allowed to shine directly 
into your eyes when you first wake up in the morning. 

*' Fourth, always read by a steady light ; flickering or 
xnoving lights such as you find on a moving car or train are 
liard on the eyes. 

** Fifth, never read with a veil on. That does n't mean 
3^ou, of course. Tommy," she added, as she saw the look of 
scorn on Tommy's face. 

** Well, I should hope not. It 's a wonder she did not tell 
^ou that wearing a veil is hard on the eyes." 

** She did, but I never wear a veil, anyway. Sixth, she said 
^hat we must be careful not to read with our books too near 
our eyes, as we may become nearsighted ; about fourteen 
inches away is the proper distance. 

** Seventh, applying hot water to our eyelids, washing 
our eyes with cold water, and. even opening our eyes in cold 
^water at times are good things to do. 

** Eighth, while reading or working at fine work we 
should rest the eyes every little while by looking at some 
distant object. 

** Ninth, never touch the eyes with anything that is not 
clean ; rubbing the eyes with soiled hands or handkerchiefs 
is dangerous." 

*' You are getting altogether too particular, Mabel. Why, 
a little dirt won't hurt a fellow." 
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*** Tommy, you know that it will. Germs are in dirt, and 
if we get them into our eyes we may have dreadful diseases," 
Mabel said sternly. 

** Go ahead ; I was just trying to tease you, Mabel. I won't 
do it again.'* 

** Tenth, you should always stop work when you have a 
feeling of strain in the eyes. 

** Eleventh, if your eyes are sore or inflamed, or if |here is 
pain in them, you should go to a doctor. I think that is all. 
Tommy ; at least that is all I remember." 

After a long pause, in which Tommy sat thoughtfully 
looking at the ground, he said : ** You are right. I never 
have taken any care of my eyes. I wish that I could have 
heard Miss Dunn's talk a long time ago." 

** Cheer up, Tommy, it may not be too late. Perhaps if 
you wear glasses for a while, it may help your eyes so that 
you will not have to wear them later on." 

** Would n't it be great, though! Say, Mabel, you're a 
brick to cheer a fellow up." 

" Last night at the council meeting," the girl continued 
brightly, " some one asked how cinders might be removed 
from the eyes, and Phil gave us three ways. First, he said 
to pull the upper lid out and over the lower one and then let 
go," and Mabel did it to her own eye to show Tommy how 
it was done. ** This often brings the cinder out on the eye- 
lash, so that it may be wiped away with the handkerchief. 
Second, soaking a flaxseed in water and then placing it under 
the eyelid is good to remove cinders and dust from the eye. 
The flaxseed becomes sticky when it is wet, and catches the 
cinder or the dust." 

" But, Mabel, I should think that the flaxseed would hurt 
the eye." 
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'* It does n't though ; Phil had some of the seeds with him 
said we all tried it. The third rule he gave us was to look for 
"the cinder in the eye. You can see the lower part of the 
eyeball by pulling the lower lid down with the finger and 
looking up. Phil showed us on Joe Ross's eye. To see the 
"capper part of the eyeball he laid a match across the upper lid 
of Joe's eye and then took Hold of the eyelashes and drew the 
Xid back over the match, while Joe looked down. I tried it 
"this morning before the glass, and it does n't hurt a bit." 

" Well, if you did see a cinder in another person's eye, 
liow could you get it out ? " 

** You take a corner of a clean handkerchief or the end of 

^ candlelighter — you know, a strip of paper rolled up like a 

jjencil. The paper gets soft with the tears so it does n't hurt. 

They tested ears in our room with a little instrument like 

s telephone. Tommy, and you have no idea how many of 

the boys and girls are deaf in one or both ears. Miss Dunn 

taught us two different ways of testing our ears. First, she 

liad us stand with our backs to her while she whispered 

xiumbers and words to us. There were two boys who could 

not hear until she came right up to them. With my right ear 

I could hear everything that she said way across the room, 

but I could hear only halfway, across the room with my 

left one." 

** Why did she have you stand with your back toward her, 
Mabel .? " ' 

** Because she said many people can read lips. She told 
us of a boy who was so deaf that he could not hear a whistle 
blown behind his back, but he could tell everything that she 
said by watching her lips. The other way that she taught us 
to test our hearing was with a watch. She had one of the 
boys stand with his back toward her and hold oyv^ ^x\d c>kl -^ 
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yardstick on the bone at the back of his ear. She placed f^^^ 
the watch near, but not touching, the stick at its extreme end. — " 
Gradually she brought the watch nearer and nearer, until he ^^ 
could hear it tick. We tried testing our hearing afterwards, -^ 
and it was great fun," 

" But I don't see, Mabel, why she did not put the watch ' 
near the ear and then gradually" take it farther and "farther 
away, until he could not hear if tick any more." 

" Miss Dunn says that it would not be a correct test of 
hearing, because he would imagine he heard the tick long 
after he really did." 

" You will have to test 
my hearing sometime, 
Mabel. How far could 
you hear ? " 

" All right. With my 

right ear I could hear 

the tick of the watch 

thirty inches away, and 

with my left ear I could 

hear only fifteen inches. 

Of course the distance that you can hear depends upon the 

other noises in the room and the loudness of the tick ; some 

watches tick much louder than others, you know." 

"What does Miss Dunn think is the cause of so many-— 
children's being deaf ? " 

" She said that the ear is very delicate and that they A--^ 
not take proper care of it. She gave us some rules "^o 
remember. Do you want to hear them, Tommy ? " 

" I should say I do. I would give almost anything if n^E-T() 
eyes were all right, and I certainly don't want anything to 

go wrong with my ears." 




We tried testing our hearing " 
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Tirst, she said that we must never put hairpins, ear spoons, 
^^ ^^nything in our ears. If left alone, the wax will come out 
^^^ enough for us to clean our ears with the little finger with 
^ ^^^.ndkerchief stretched over it. 

Second, that we should never strike anybody across the 
even in fun, as it is apt to make the person deaf." 
I have read somewhere, Mabel, that soldiers open their 
'^^^^^-iths when they know that a cannon is going to be fired 
them, so that the loud noise will not make them deaf." 
I never heard that before, Tommy. The third rule she 
us was, if an insect gets into the ear, to kill it by pour- 
^'"^S^ oil into the ear. 

Fourth, never sit near an open window or where a draft 
strike the ear ; always wipe the hair about the ear dry. 
Fifth, do not get into the habit of wearing cotton in the 
's, as it makes them tender, but always put it in the ears 
^f ore diving. 

** Sixth, if you freeze the ears, do not go into a warm place, 
Vit rub them with snow until the frost is out of them. I 
^^lieve that *s all she told us, but at the council meeting Phil 
^liowed us how to cure earache." 

'* I missed a good many things by not going last night. I 
■viave a little brother who has earache every little while, so tell 
^e what Phil said was good for it." 

** Well, the next time your little brother has earache have 
Viim lie down with his aching ear up. Next, fold a towel and 
place it around the ear, and with a teaspoon pour warm water 
Jnto the ear and let it run out on the towel. After you have 
poured water into the ear for a while, let him lie with his ear 
against a hot-water bottle." 

'* How hot should the water be that you put into the ear, 
Mabel ? " 
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"You should begin with the water slightly warm and in- 
crease the heat as long as it feels good to the aching ear. 
One part of peroxide to three parts of warm water, poured 
into the ear with a spoon, is fine if wax has hardened in the 
ear and causes it to ache." After a few moments' pause 
Mabel added, " Do you know. Tommy, I think that Phil is 
great ; he knows so 
much," 

" Yes, but he has 
Dr. Dunsmure to 
answer all his ques- 
tions and to help 
him along." 

"Just the same 
he works harder than 
any one in that 
whole council. Do 
you remember how 
you boys teased and 
made fun of us be- 
cause we were ap- 
pointed on the board 
of health?" 

"Yes, and how cross Phil used to get," laughed Tommy, 
showing a beautiful set of even, white teeth to the admiring 
girl. 

"What beautiful teeth you have, Tommy! The school 
dentist examined the children's teeth and sent home notes 
to the parents of those whose teeth needed attention." 

" Yes, I know. He said that my teeth were fine ; but they 
ought to be. Mother has had a dentist examine them twice a 
year ever since I can remember." 




" The school dentist examined the children's 
teeth" 
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** Open your mouth, Tommy, and let me see your teeth 
again. Oh, open it wider ! " exclaimed the girl, peeping into 
the boy*s mouth. ** Why, Tommy, you have not a single fill- 
ing. The dentist never made much money out of your father." 
** Of course not ; they don't charge for examining your 
teeth. You should have seen the fillings in my first set. 
Mother had them filled and filled, until they got loose and 
came out." 

" That's what makes your teeth so nice now. Miss Dunn 
told us that the longer we kept our first teeth the better our 
s.econd teeth would be. Your mother thinks as Miss Dunn 
does, I guess, that a good tooth is as precious as a diamond. 
The dentist told me that my teeth are good, but that they 
should be straightened. I could scarcely believe him at first 
when he told me that teeth as crooked as mine could be made 
perfectly straight. Mother is so pleased, and says that I may 
have it done, and then," cried the girl, springing to her feet 
and waltzing about in delight, *' I shall have what I have 
always longed for — even, beautiful teeth." 

** Who is the vain one now, Mabel ? " inquired Tommy. 
'* I suppose I am," said the girl, seating herself beside the 
laughing boy, " and I am not ashamed of it, either, for I do 
think every one should want to have beautiful teeth. I mean 
to have fine teeth always, for Miss Dunn says we can if we 
\vash them with a brush and warm water after breakfast and 
^gain before going to bed, and if we polish them with tooth 
powder two or three times a week, to keep a hard substance 
called tartar from collecting on them." 

" I formed the* habit of cleaning my teeth when I was just 
a little fellow, and I can't stop it now. But honest, Mabel, I 
don't see how that keeps the teeth sound. The Indians never 
used a toothbrush, and you know they always had ftrv^ te.^tbs." 
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** Yes, but the Indians ate hard food, which polished their 
teeth, and besides they did not eat such hot or such cold food 
as we do, and that 's what cracks the teeth. Miss Dunn said, 
too, that if food is allowed to stay on the teeth any length 
of time, the germs in the mouth feed on it and form an 
acid which causes the teeth to decay. She told us that after 
we had brushed our teeth we should run a silk thread or a 
rubber band between them to remove bits of food that the 
brush could not reach. She also said that if we wanted to 
keep our teeth white and sound we should rinse out the 
mouth, after brushing the teeth, with listerine or with equal 
parts of peroxide of hydrogen and water ; and," with a nod 
at Tommy, ** maybe you think that I am not going to do it.'* 
After a pause the girl added, ** The members of the council 
thought that Miss Dunn's talk was fine, and sent her a note 
thanking her for it." 

'* I should think they would — " 

The girl sprang to her feet and exclaimed, ** Why, Tommy, 
I forgot that I was sent to look you up and ask you to help 
get ready for a garden social Saturday afternoon. We want 
to make lots of money selling lemonade, ice cream, and cake." 






CHAPTER XXIV 

THE DOCTOR'S GUEST 

It was Thanksgiving Day. The flowers, fruits, and vege- 
^^bles at Garden Cfty had been safely gathered and sold or 
^tored in cellars, and the soil had been raked and leveled 
'^TDr the winter. Vines and shrubs too tender to withstand 
^Jie severity of the climate had been carefully encased in 
^traw coverings, which gave them the appearance of senti- 
nels on guard. A light blanket of soft snow, the first of the 
Reason, covered the earth and bespoke peace and rest. At 
Xeast, so it seemed to Dr. Dunsmure as he drove into the 
3^ard, a half holiday before him. 

His gaze rested for a moment on the city hall, now quiet 
^.nd deserted ; each member of the council was enjoying his 
Trhanksgiving dinner with his own family. As the doctor 
^azed, there rose in his mind's eye the picture of a troop of 
t)right, healthy children who were learning to live and to 
c3o things worth while. He turned away, with a look of 
cieep satisfaction on his face. 

It was one o'clock, and the clear, frost-laden air reminded 
Jnim that he possessed an appetite. With true thanksgiving 
in his heart the doctor passed into the house to the cheer 
^nd good dinner that he knew awaited him. 

The peaceful afternoon wore away. Once Phil appeared 
with Bob at his heels. The dog barked and frolicked about 
his young master, beseeching him as only a dog can to come 
and have a run on the frozen ground over orchard, ^^de.^, 
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and lawn. The boy patted the dog's head understandingly and 
said, ** Not now, Bob old boy, you wait until to-night and 
you '11 get all the running you want." 

Promptly at seven o'clock the city hall was lighted. From 
his study window Dr. Dunsmure saw the lights, and soon 
afterwards members of the council began to appear. The 
doctor looked and wondered. This was not the night for a 
meeting ; had they forgotten that this was the night of Thanks- 
giving ? Surely not ; but what — suddenly^ mischievous smile 
played about his mouth. He would wait and let them get 
well started ; then he would go over and remind them that 
this was a legal holiday and that it would be useless to do 
business. When they were starting for home, disappointed, 
he would ask them over to the house. He rose to go to the 
kitchen to make arrangements for some refreshments, but his 
scheme was never carried out. When he got as far as the door 
he met Sarah, who announced a caller — Mr. Stanley Phelps. 
The council was, for the time being, forgotten. 

"Did you see the article in last mght's Journal?** his 
visitor asked, when the f]rst greetings were over and they 
were seated comfortably at the study table. 

** Phil was reading it aloud to me this afternoon. I take it 
that you refer to the plea for the extermination of the rat by 
the City Rat and Sparrow Club ? " 

*' Yes ; the city board of health is going to work with us in 
a campaign against rats. By the fifteenth of December we 
want to get all the people in the city interested in catching 
and killing rats. We put it on the fifteenth so. that every- 
body would have time to get ready. The Journal has prom- 
ised to publish a series of articles, beginning with yesterday's, 
on the best means of killing the rat ; after the fifteenth of 
December they will publish the results of the campaign." 
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** I wish you would urge the people to read ' The Brown 
Hat/ by David E. Lantz, Bulletin No. J J of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and the chapter on rats in a book 
c:alled * Civic Biology/ I believe a good many people would 
fce interested, Phelps." 

** Glad to know that, Dunsmure. I *11 make a note of it." 

** How long are you going to continue the campaign ? ** 

** Until we get the last pair of rats in the city ; no use 
stopping until we get the last pair, rats multiply so fast. 
Think of it ! one pair of rats may become the parents of 
from eight hundred eighty to one thousand two hundred fifty 
young in a single year. If we don't get the last pair we shall 
soon have to begin the work all over again." 

** But after you have caught the last pair in the city, what 's 
to hinder a pair or two from coming from a neighboring city ? " 

** Nothing to hinder their coming, but I hope we shall be 
ready with an open trap to get them. But just think of what 
it *11 mean if we can succeed in becoming a ratless city. Why, 
every city in the whole country will think that if we can do 
it, they can, too, and then — " 

** I don*t want to discourage you, Phelps," the doctor 
interrupted, **but do you think that we can get the people 
interested ? " 

" Of course we can. Why, Dunsmure, it was the success 
of the mosquito campaign of last summer that made us think 
that we can get rid of the rats. People naturally hate rats, 
and when they learn that these pests eat one hundred million 
dollars* worth of grain every year in the United States and 
destroy and pollute another one hundred million dollars* worth 
— to say nothing of eggs, chickens, ducks, turkeys, song 
birds, fruits, vegetables, and stored provisions — well, I guess 
they will join in the campaign all right." 
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** Of course you know, Phelps, that I have been talking 
merely for the sake of argument. I have had a whole flock 
of chickens killed by one rat in a single night. I am heartily 
in favor of starting the campaign, and you may rely upon me 
to do all in my power to make it a success. But while you 
are telling people about the millions of dollars' worth of 
damage done by the rats, don't forget to tell them about the 
millions of people who have lost their lives by bubonic plague, 
or black death, carried by the rat. The germ which causes 
the plague attacks rats as well as men, and man gets the 
disease from the bites of fleas that have been living on the 
plague-stricken rats ; thus the infection is carried from rat 
to rat and from rat to man by means of the rat flea.'* 

" Of course I knew, Dunsmure, that bubonic plague in 
man is entirely dependent upon the disease in the fat, squirrel, 
and other rodents, but I haven't thought of the disease 
troubling the people of the United States." 

** At the present time there is a world-wide spread of the 
epidemic, the disease being in fifty-two countries. There is 
no telling when it may sweep across our own country. In fact, 
it did break out in San Francisco, but, thanks to the efforts 
of our national government and the people of that city, the 
disease was checked after causing only seventy-seven deaths. 
There is no doubt that if strenuous efforts had not been made 
to kill all the rats in the city of San Francisco, the plague 
would have swept across our entire country, leaving thousands 
and thousands of dead in its track. No, Phelps, one of the 
best reasons for killing off the rat is on account of this 
dreadful disease, and you will find the people of our city 
will think so." 

'*I don't believe that you can get the people interested in a 
rat campaign when the disease is not really here, Dunsmure." 
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" Surely we are an intelligent people and do not wish to 
vvait until we have lost thousands of lives from bubonic plague 
t>efore we aire aroused to action. I have faith enough in the 
p:>eople of this country to believe that if they only knew the 
facts, every city and town would soon catch every rat that 
c^ame its way." 

*' You are right ; if the people only knew the facts, Duns- 
nriure, the battle would be half won. But how are they going to 
learn them?" he asked, a deep frown darkening his brow. 
*' I don't know, unless the schools take it up. Last summer 
I helped the. council look up the statistics in the United States 
agricultural reports in regard to the damage done by insects," 
the doctor continued. ** How many people, do you suppose, 
Icnow that insects alone cause over one billion dollars' worth 
of damage every year in this country, besides an untold amount 
of suffering and death ? How many, do you think, know that 
"the native birds are the natural enemies of insects, and that 
if we had enough birds, we should not have to pay this enor- 
mous insect tax ? Not many, Phelps. The worst of it is, we 
^re allowing the birds, our best friends, to die out rapidly 
through our own ignorance. We go on raising stray cats to 
^at our birds and keeping English sparrows to drive them 
farther and farther away from our homes." 

** It 's all true, Dunsmure, and if this country is to remain 
in a state of prosperity, it is certain that the people must 
loiow their enemies from their friends." 

"And when they do know," replied the doctor, leaning 
forward and tapping Stanley Phelps on the arm impressively, 
^*you may trust the thinking American to rid the country of 
all rats, mice, stray cats, and English sparrows." 

'* I believe you are right, Dunsmure ; but listen, I came 
over here to ask your advice. I realize that this cami^ai^ 
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is a big undertaking, and that if it is to be carried through 
successfully we shall need all the help we can get." 

The doctor nodded, and Mr. Phelps went on : ** Now 
what I want to know is whether you think that the children 
of the city could or would help. I thought of asking the 
Boy Scouts and the students of the high schools and upper 
grammar grades." 

" Good, but don't forget to ask the council of Garden 
City," laughed the doctor. 

"That's what I'm here for to-night. I'm asking them 
first because of the masterly way they rid Mills Valley of 
mosquitoes." 

'' They will feel honored, I assure you, Phelps. Seriously, 
from what I have seen, I think that you would get better 
results from the children of the city than from the grown-ups. 
I 've had considerable experience with rats myself. This 
place was fairly alive with them a year ago. They were in the 
house and in the stable, and they literally burrowed in the hill 
back of the henhouse, until the ground was honeycombed 
with their runways. First we noticed that they were stealing 
the eggs, then they took the young chickens, and finally the 
old hens." 

** Trust them for that," Mr. Phelps replied, and settling 
himself back in his chair he listened with keen interest to 
the doctor's story. 

** I bought a dozen good, old-fashioned steel spring traps 
and gave them to Phil ; the boy learned a good deal about 
rats before he was through, I assure you. He soon began to 
bring in the younger ones, but, as you know, it takes a sports- 
man to get the older, more experienced rats. They have a re- 
markably keen sense of smell, and the smell of a trap ifecently 
handled by man will scare away an old rat every time. 
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" When the boy began to find his traps empty, I had him 
scald everything he used, and when he set his traps at the 
mouth of a hole or in a natural runway, I showed him how 
to cover the trap carefully with earth or bran so as to take 
away the human smell. It was great sport. The boy enjoyed 
matching his wits against the cunning of the old rats, and he 
soon had his companions as enthusiastic as he was. I 've 
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seen them work a month to get some old, wise one, but at 
last they would catch him off his guard. The boys' delight 
in the sport was g09d to see," the doctor chuckled, "and 
the stories they told would do credit to old trappers." 

"Where do rats breed, Dunsmure.'" Mr. Phelps asked 
abruptly. 

" Well, that is something that I never knew until Phil and 
some of his companions learned it while they were hunting 
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out the runways of the rats in the neighborhood. Upon com- *■:*""' 
paring notes they found that the greatest number of rat^'^-'^ 
were seen about stables. The boys seldom approached a^^ ' 
manure pile that they did not see one or more rats burrow — '^^^ 
ing into it, and they soon made the discovery that rats breed fc>^ 




" The ferret is a natural enemy of the 



" Is that a fact ! " Mr, Phelps exclaimed, showing the dis- 
gust and surprise that he felt. 

" It is the heat from the fermenting manure that attracts 
them. You know, of course, that the rat is naked when it is 
bom, and that it is 
necessary to choose a 
warm nest, especially 
during cold weather." 
"The ferret is a 
natural enemy of the 
rat. Would n't it be a 
good idea to get some 
of them into the city 
to help during the campaign, Dunsmure? They foLow a 
rat into its burrow." 

" If you can get them. Phil was telling me about a tame 
ferret that he saw when he was in the country. I have 
thought since that it would be a fine thing to keep tame 
ferrets about large warehouses and stores that are badly in- 
fested with rats." 

As the doctor ceased speaking, his visitor leaned forward 
and said, " Good idea. But tell me, what about the rats that 
were living in the hill ; you did n't get them with a trap, 
did you.'' " 

" No, that's a different story. We searched for all the 
openings by which they could enter and leave their, burrows. 
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^nd stopped up all of these openings except the last one made. 
Then I took about a teaspoonful of carbon bisulphide and 
poured it on a piece of cotton about the size of an egg. I 
rammed this down the hole and then stopped it up with earth. 
1 did not let Phil handle the carbon bisulphide, because it is 
poisonous to breathe and highly inflammable and explosive if 
£1 light is about. 

** The next day the hole was dug out. I repeated the work, 
only using a double dose. That dose fixed them ; the hole 
xvas never dug out again and we haven't seen a rat about 
the place since." 

After a long pause, during which neither spoke, the doctor 
remarked : " I think Phil misses the sport. We could go out 
xiow and find his traps set in the most likely places to catch 
the first pair of rats that come into the neighborhood." 

" Thank you, Dunsmure. This has been a profitable visit." 
Stanley Phelps rose to go. " That is a fine story, and 1 wish 
you would give it to the journal to publish. I believe it would 
set every boy in the city trapping rats." 

" You may have the story and welcome. By the way, the 
council would enjoy hearing you tell your plans for the rat 
campaign some evening. Better come over. You will find 
them good listeners," were the doctor's parting words to 
his visitor. 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE CARNIVAL 

Mr. Stanley Phelps was cranking up his machine when^^"^' 
the doctor heard a gentle tap upon his door. At his cheerful J^ ^""^ 
"Come in," a little figure clad in a scarlet cloak and hood J^^' 
opened the door. 

" Upon my word," ejaculated the doctor, springing to his ^ 
feet, "if it isn't Little Red Riding-hood! And here is the "'^^ 
wolf," he added, patting Bob on the head. 

" The council sent me after you, Dr.-Dunsmure," Florence 
exclaimed. " We have waited the longest time ; we thought -^^ 
your visitor would never leave," she added, quite out of breath. * ^ 

" Is your grandmother very ill ? Where does she live ? Of '^ 

course I must know how far I shall have to go," the doctor '^ 

added teasingly, reaching for his medicine case. 

For reply the little girl drew back the heavy curtain ^ 

from the window on the north side of the study. ** Look, « 

Dr. Dunsmure, we wanted to surprise you." 

"Skating — a skating carnival!" exclaimed the amazed 
doctor. " Where did they get the ice i " 

" There was no pond near here for skating, so the boys * 

flooded the low ground in the grove with the hose. We were " 

so afraid that it would not freeze for Thanksgiving, but it did, 
and so we are having a party." 

"So I see." The doctor stood motionless, gazing at the " 

amazing spectacle that met his eyes. The grove was lighted ^ 

with Japanese lanterns strung from tree to tree and festooned -* 
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from the green boughs of the fir trees. In and out of the 
mystic light of the lanterns glided merry figures clad in fes- 
tive attire. The doctor looked and looked ; the sight brought 
l)ack his boyhood days. A mist appeared before his eyes. 
How old he had grown, he thought. How long it seemed 
to him since he had skimmed the ice like these children. 
He was brought suddenly to himself by the voice of the little 
girl saying, " Please Dr. Dunsmure, hurry and get your 
skates and come." 

** Skates ! " exclaimed the doctor. '' Why, child, I have n't 
skated since I was a young man." 

*' Phil said you could. He said that if a person learned to 
skate once, he could always skate." 

** I wonder how Phil knows," the doctor laughed, beginning 
to get into the spirit of the evening. ''Wait a few minutes 
and I will see if I can find a pair of skates in the house." 
He paused and looked at the little girl's gay coat and hood. 
^* If I do find a pair of skates, I wonder whom I can dress 
to represent," he thought, as he left the room. 

In a short time he returned, dressed as a highland chieftain. 
He had gone to his room, and there upon the bed was his 
^andfather's tartan. A note from Mrs. Elliott read, 

Dear Brother, 

Do dress and come. The council will be greatly disappointed if 
^rou don't. You will find your skates at the foot of the bed. Phil 
:found them, in the attic and had them sharpened. 

A shout greeted Little Red Riding-hood when she 
returned with the big Scottish chief by her side. A thrill of 
expectancy passed over the crowd when they saw that the 
doctor had his skates. They shouted their joy and approval 
back at him as they skated past. 
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The doctor was uneasy. He had been a good skater a 
one time, but now he was uncertain whether he could even 
stand on skates without aid. A crowd hovered about expect- 
antly ; the doctor fastened on his skates with the deter- 
mination to do or die. To his secret satisfaction he found 
himself gliding over the ice with much of the skill of his 
boyhood days. 

The rapid motion through the brisk November air made 
his blood tingle. He forgot that a brief half hour before he 
had thought that he was growing old. He felt sure now that 
he never could grow old ; he was as buoyant and young as 
the children who skimmed by on the wings of the wind. 

The children laughed ; they sang and shouted in joy ; 
they raced with one another and with Bob, until he barked 
himself hoarse in his delight. 

Mrs. Elliott felt the air vibrant with the spirit of youth 
and breathed a prayer of thankfulness that she had planned 
the carnival and had labored for its success. She slackened 
her .speed and skated slowly about, enjoying the costumes, 
Which ranged from the historical and Biblical to the ridicu- 
lous. She knew how much time and thought had been spent 
to get each costume ready, and had debated whether it was 
worth while. She now felt that the time and energy had 
been well spent. Never before had she realized how keenly 
children love to dress up and to make believe. 

Mabel passed dressed as Ceres, the goddess of the harvest. 
She wore a dark-green dress artistically trimmed with celery 
and parsley leaves. Suspended from the belt on strings of 
varying lengths were small carrots, parsnips, and beets, giving 
in the dim light the effect of bangles on an oriental dress. 
On her head she wore a helmet-shaped hat made from the 
end of a dark-green Hubbard squash. On one side of the 
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liat she had fastened a large bunch of oats, which waved Hke 
s golden plume as she glided by. 

Mrs. Elliott's eyes followed the girl and she thought she 
liad never seen a more original and effective costume for such 
an occasion. Then Napoleon, General George Washington, 
his wife Martha, Mother Goose, Jack the Giant Killer, Blue- 
beard, a Japanese soldier, a cowboy, the god Mercury, Buster 
Brown, Chief Pontiac, Daniel of the Lion, and Little Lord 
Fauntleroy passed in quick succession, each pleasantly greeting 
Mrs. Elliott. 

Sarah, dressed as a Swedish peasant, stopped to talk to 
her mistress. The girl had arrived at the carnival just as 
Bud and Chub, the Gold-Dust Twins, came dashing by. 
The boys had blackened their faces and sewed bright-yellow 
ruffles of muslin around the waists of their black sweaters ; 
and they carried a pail between them in the most approved 
gold-dust style. 

The sight of the flying twins was too much for Sarah's 
sense of humor. She was seized with such an uncontrolla- 
ble fit of laughter that she lost her balance and would have 
fallen headlong on the ice had not Mrs. Elliott caught her 
arm. 

At nine o'clock the boys started a bonfire. All gathered 
about it to talk and to eat the cakes and drink the steaming 
cocoa which Sarah had prepared for the occasion. Mrs. 
Elliott had insisted that each should bring a heavy wrap to 
wear when not skating. In a tour of inspection to see that 
everybody was obeying orders she noticed a group of the 
boys suddenly roll .up their sleeves and compare their arms. 
She knew what it meant. '' I wonder if their vaccinations 
are taking," she thought. As she drew nearer she heard 
Tommy say, " Mine is beginning to feel sore all right." 
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*' Mine too," a chorus of voices cried. " I guess we are i%^ 
for trouble." 

Mrs. Elliott sighed. What a trying time it had been 
With preparations completed, she had not been sure that the 
could hold the carnival. The city had been seized with th 
fear of a smallpox epidemic, and the board of health had issue 
an order to vaccinate every child in every school in the city.- 

Several persons had been found ill with the disease. On 
man had ridden several miles on a street car and had expose 
crowds of people. It was not until the car had reached th 
down-town districts that a physician had discovered what ailed 
the man. Doctors were called in to vaccinate all those who 
were in the car, when it was learned that the man had 
smallpox, and the board of health put them all under 
quarantine for fourteen days. 

A Mr. Cook, a friend of Tommy's family, had been on the 
car with the sick man. He was terribly alarmed when he 
found that he had been exposed to smallpox, for he had 
never been vaccinated. The doctor tried to reassure him by 
telling him that vaccination done even three days after one 
had been exposed to smallpox had been known to take and 
prevent one from having the disease. 

Tommy was greatly interested in his friend's experience 
and hoped the vaccination might prevent him from having 
the disease in a severe form. The boy closely questioned the 
family physician whom he chanced to meet, and learned so 
much about smallpox that Phil insisted that Tommy give a 
report upon it before the council. 

Tommy told them that up to within a hundred years ago 
smallpox was one of the most terrible diseases known to man, 
that fully ninety-five per cent of all the people suffered from 
it, and that it had caused fully one tenth of all the deaths. 
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He said that every case of smallpox comes from some other 
::ase, and that to get the disease one must come near a person 
vho has it or come in contact with bedding, clothing, or 
;omething that has been near a smallpox patient; that se- 
vere cases of the disease may be contracted from mild ones, 

ind mild cases from severe ones ; that the mild cases of 

• 

;mallpox are particularly dangerous to the public, because 
hey may be thought to be chicken pox and many people 
nay thus be exposed. Tommy went on to say that in 1 798 
Edward Jenner discovered vaccination, which soon checked 
lU the great epidemics and made smallpox a preventable 
lisease, from which no man, woman, or child need die ; that 
luccessful vaccination renders people immune, and that to 
ye absolutely sure of never taking the disease one should be 
^ccinated again and again, until it no longer takes ; that a 
>erson should not only be vaccinated to protect himself but 
le should do so for the protection of others as well, as one 
invaccinated person had been known to start an epidemic 
:hat had resulted in thousands of deaths. 

As a result of Tommy's speech every member of the coun- 
:il had not only been willing but eager to be vaccinated. 
Their only anxiety had been that it might not be successful. 

To-night Phil had begun to be troubled. The boys had 
Deen telling stories that were circulating about the town in re- 
gard to the dangers of vaccination. Why, according to them, 
one might lose a limb or even one's life. Some parents so 
dreaded the results of vaccination that they preferred to take 
their children out of school until danger of an epidemic was 
over rather than to run the risk of the resulting injuries. It 
was an anxious group of boys that surrounded the doctor, 
who was still flushed from the unusual exercise, but was, 
nevertheless, eager to put on his skates and begin again. 
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Learning the cause of their troubled faces, he laughed at 
their fears. "Vaccination is a great blessing to mankind," 
he told them. " By means of it the death rate from smallpox 
is less than from any other contagious disease. If properly 
done by a reliable physician, vaccination causes a small sore, 
a slight inflammation, and no danger to life or limb. The 
running sores and greatly 
swollen arms that you " 
have heard about are not 
a part of vaccination, but 
the result of pus-forming 
bacteria that got into the 
wound cither from im- 
pure vaccine or through 
unclean skin. There is 
a boy at the Mission 
who will have trouble I 
think ; the nurse cannot 
keep him from picking 
off the scab on his 
arm. You had your skin 
thoroughly cleaned with 
alcohol before you were 
vaccinated, and the vac- 
cine was of the purest; 
so you see you have nothing to worry about." 

They all crowded close to hear what the doctor was saying. 
" Were you vaccinated, too. Dr. Dunsmure ? " 
" Yes, I am vaccinated every time there is smallpox in 
the city, Florence, but it never takes since I had varioloid." 
The crowd looked astonished ; the doctor laughed and 
continued : " When I was a little boy a smallpox epidemic 




" There is a boy at the Mission who will 
have trouble I think ; the nurse cannot 
keep him from picking off the scab on 
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broke out in the city. The city built a smallpox hospital, 
or pesthouse as they called it in those days, in the field be- 
yond the railroad tracks " ; the doctor pointed in the direction 
of the gardens. " Spring came, the epidemic ceased, and soon 
the last patient had left the pesthouse. About a dozen children 
of the neighborhood and myself went to gather wild flowers. 
Our path led us by the pesthouse, and we stopped to look 
about. The place was wide open. We did not go in, but 
contented ourselves with kicking the cooking utensils and 
bedding about the yard, where they had been left, and then 
went on our way. In the course of two weeks or so we were 
all comparing sores on our hands and feet that looked .very 
much like the sores of vaccination. We were not noticeably 
sick, for, as luck would have it, we had all been successfully 
vaccinated when the epidemic broke out." 

** Had n*t the board of health fumigated the pesthouse as 
soon as the patients left.?" Phil exclaimed. *'What were 
all those things doing about the yard ? " 

** They pretended to fumigate, but they did n't do things 
as carefully then as we do now. But come, let 's have one 
more spin around the pond before it is time for all of you to go 
home. * ' While speaking, the doctor was busily fastening on his 
skates. Quick as a flash he rose and glided away over the ice. 
He went whirling about first on one foot and then on the other. 

** He is tr3dng to cut his name in the ice, as he used to 
when he was a boy," Phil cried. The crowd pressed nearer, 
and, sure enough, there in the dim light they could see the 
name ** Robert Dunsmure " etched in the ice. 

The doctor's skill on skates impressed the children and 
fired them with a new ambition. 

'* Tm going to write my name in the ice like that if it takes 
me all winter to learn," Paul declared, turning to Phil. 
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*' I am too," Phil replied, feeling a great desire to becom 
as skilled in all things as his uncle had been as a boy. '* W 
don't have school to-morrow, so we shall have both Friday an 
Saturday to practice." 

'' Hurrah ! " shouted a chorus of boys, who had a fe 
minutes before feared the results of their vaccination and ha 
been saddened at the prospect of losing two days of gloriou 
skating. " What 's the matter with Dr. Dunsmure ! " crie 
Tommy, gliding away for the final skate of the evenin 
" He 's all right ! " echoed the crowd in hearty approval. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

THE CHRISTMAS BOXES 

" If you can spare the time, I wish you would come to the 
Icitchen for a moment, brother." 

" Who is out there ? By the sounds I have heard I think 
some one must be having a party." 

Dr. Dunsmure was reading before an open-grate fire in the 
library ; Bob lay asleep at his feet. At the sound of Mrs. 
Elliott's voice the dog opened his eyes, stretched, and came 
over to his master's side, as though waiting for Jiim to obey 
the summons. 

*' Who says that Bob does n't understand what is said ? " 
the doctor remarked, as he rose to follow his sister; '' I 
almost believe he knows that to-morrow will be Christmas." 
" He will not be disappointed if he does.- I have a nice 
Christmas present for him, but I am not going to give it to 
him until morning, am I, Bob ? " Mrs. Elliott asked, stoop- 
ing to pat the dog's head lovingly. '' I hope the council are 
not too much disappointed at not having a Christmas tree at 
the Annex, as they had planned. When Nurse Lovell tele- 
phoned me that many of the children in the neighborhood 
were ailing, I decided that it would be folly to allow the 
council to take the risk. They were keenly disappointed at 
first, for they had made all their preparations for a tree, and 
Chub was to have dressed up as Santa Claus. They had 
-shopped, made toys, and dressed dolls for days. I don't 

believe that I have ever seen children so filled with the 
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Christmas spirit as they were." Mrs. Elliott paused. " Yo' -^^^ 
can imagine how they felt when they received word that they W ^ 
better not have the tree. Some of them, at the thought of th^ -*" 
children's wistful faces, would have taken the risk of bein^^. E 
ill rather than give up the tree. Then Nurse Lovell, whd^ ' 
had come over to see them about it, suggested that it woultE:^^* 
be bad for the children 




of the Annex as well a 
for themselves, Manyof^^tl 
them, she said, would go^ 1 
to the tree when they^^W 
were not able, and would -^B 

expose others to infec- 

tion. She suggested that -^* 
they pack their gifts in -*3 
Christmas boxes and she :^s 
promised that she would -^B 
see to it that each family "^^ 
received one." 

"A wise precaution, .^' 
and I guess the idea -^^ 

was well received, judg- '- 

ing from the sound." "" 
They had approached -^^ 
the kitchen, and peals of ^•^ 
laughter, mingled with -*^ 

sounds of cracking nuts and popping com, could be heard. — 
" Yes, indeed, and from the smell of baking cake and boil- — 

ing candy," Mrs. Elliott added, as she opened the door. 

They stood for some time in the doorway watching the ^^^ 

Christmas preparations, before they were discovered by the -^^ 

council. The kitchen was indeed a scene of festivity. A 



" Some of them, at the thought of the 
children's wistful faces, would have taken 
the risk of being ill rather than give up 
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Christmas tree for each family of the Annex, and a little one 
for each sick child, stood about the room. Pasteboard boxes 
of all colors were piled in eveiy nook and comer, and eveiy 
one seemed, bent upon getting something good to put into 
them. Rosy-cheeked apples were being polished until they 
shone like glass ; Christmas cakes and cookies were taken 




" Many of them, she said, would go to the tree when they were not 
able, and would expose others to infection " 

from the oven and placed by Sarah on the table to cool ; 
com was being popped and thrown into a large dishpan to 
be strung for Christmas trees by a merry group of boys and 
girls who were working and talking at the same rate of 
speed ; nuts were being cracked, and the meats picked out 
for cakes and candies — everything to be packed nicely in 
the Christmas boxes, judging by the amount of tissue paper,, 
baby ribbon, and Christmas seals, everywhere in evidence. 
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" What a picture they make ! They don't half realize wha' t 
these Christmas boxes will mean to children who are accus — ~a- 
tomed to hunger and cold. Why, they will never forget thi^=. _s 
Christmas as long as they live, even though they live to b^^«e 
old men and women," Dr. Dunsmure remarked in an under-~^cr- 
tone. " I would give a good deal to get a glimpse of th^*.«Qe 
children's faces when they open their boxes. I guess, though .mr^i, 




of festivity " 



it would be difficult to find happier faces than those right 
here before us ; the old saying that ' it is more blessed to 
give than to receive,' is all right, I "m thinking." 

" You know," Mrs. Elliott whispered, " they discovered a 
short time ago that there was one more family near the Annex 
than they had thought. They were discussing who should fill 
the extra box, when Sarah asked them to let her do it. You 
have no idea how happy she is and how jealously she watches 
to see that no one shall have a better box than — " 
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*^0, Dr. Dunsmure," interrupted a girlish voice, *'come 
^nd see ; we have fifteen different kinds of candies made !" 

" And look at the hats we are trimming ! " cried another 
g[irl. " See what pretty trimming that plume grass we raised 
.n the garden makes." 

A perfect hubbub arose. Each one begged Dr. Dunsmure 
:o come over just for a minute to see what he had done or to 
ust take a peep into his box. The doctor found himself the 
:enter of attraction. For the time being, candy and cakes, 
luts and com, were forgotten. With the instinct of the good 
lousekeeper, Mrs. Elliott stepped to the range to rescue 
ihe abandoned goodies, until Dr. Dunsmure had laughingly 
passed about the room, praising the dolls and playing with 
!iie to)rs in the boxes. By the time he had tasted the cakes 
ind nibbled at the different candies, he found himself in the 
farther comer of the room, near a table about which Phil, 
Mabel, and Joe were seated, writing. Phil handed him a letter 
as he approached, with the remark, '' I asked mother to have 
you come. We should like "to have you read these letters 
before we send them." 

" I am always delighted to be at the service of the board 
of health," and bowing low the doctor read : 

"Garden City, December 24 
" Dear Mrs. Cahil, 

"I just heard this morning that Dick had scarlet fever. I am very 
sorry. I never had it myself, but Joe has, and he says that it 's no 
fun. Of course you know that it is a disease which is very easily 
caught, and that some one who had the disease gave it to Dick. 
Perhaps you don't know that the germs of the disease leave the 
body of the sick person through the discharges of his nose, throat, 
and ears — oh, yes, and from the skin. You know when Dick is 
getting better his skin will peel off. To keep others from getting 
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the disease you should bum all discharges from his mouth, nosp^* 
and throat, and should keep his body oiled with vaseline or a goo' 
ointment, like zinc oxide, to keep the scales from flying. . You n 
member that we were going to have a Christmas tree over at th^ 
Annex, but we have given it up, because Nurse Lovell says tha 
it is unsafe to let children come together when so many infectious 
diseases are in the neighborhood. Joe caught the fever from a bo)^ * 
who was scarcely sick at all, so you see a fellow with a mild cas^-^-is 
can go into a crowd and give a lot of people the worst kind ofc<:i^ <: 
scarlet fever. Nurse Lovell says that Dick is in bed in a room by^^:=* 
himself. I am glad, and I hope that you will not let any one butr-K-^*vJ 
the doctor and Nurse Lovell come to see him. 

" We are sending a Christmas box to your house. I do hope tha^"-^^-^ 
Dick will enjoy his share of it. Nurse Lovell has promised to le^"^^^^ 
me know how he gets along. Good-by for now, p» -i 




" P. S. Dick must be kept away from other people until the^^-^^^ 
doctor takes the card off your house. They say that the germs ott: ^^=^^ 
scarlet fever live for months on pencils, toys, and clothing, or aboutiB' M-^^ 
a room ; so be sure and don't let anything go from his room untiLH-^ ^^ 
the board of health has disinfected it." 



Dr. Dunsmure read and reread the letter before he handed -fc^^^ 
it back. ** How did you ever think of sending a letter like -^^^ 
that .? " 

*' Why, we are sending letters to the mothers of all the ^^^ 
sick children, uncle. Mabel says that diseases like scarlet :^-^ 
fever and measles are so common that the mothers think 
that their children have to have them, and the sooner they 
have them the better. My books all say that children should 
be kept from having the diseases, as they often leave serious 
results. I think it is the duty of the board of health to tell 
the mothers about these diseases." 

*' All true, and a splendid idea, Phil. It is knowledge that 
every one should have. I want to congratulate the board of 
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health of Garden City on this plan, "the doctor said, laying 
his hand on his nephew's shoulder and smiling down at 
Joe and Mabel. "You must be careful, though, what you 
send to the sick children to eat. Now a scarlet-fever 
patient is never given any nourishment but milk while he 
is sick." 

" Why, uncle, I should think that he would starve on just 
milk." Phil's face was a study as he looked at all the dainties 
that he had selected for Dick. 

" No, indeed, he does n't starve. You see, the kidneys are 
inflamed during scarlet fever, and often the most serious 
after effects of the disease are brought about by giving the 
patient food that causes the kidneys to work too much." 

" I think we had better give the sick children toys, pictures, 
and books to amuse them while they are sick," Mabel re- 
marked. " Suppose we ask Dr. Dunsmure to pick out the 
goodies the sick children can have, so we can be sure that 
we are doing no harm." 

" The very thing ! " Phil took out a list of the sick 
children that Nurse Lovell had given him and handed it 
to his uncle. Dr. Dunsmure soon found himself as busy 
as the rest. 

" Don't bother to write a new letter to each family with 
scarlet fever. Copy your letter, only changing the names. It 
might be well to tell the mothers that If they can get any one 
to keep the younger members of the family so that they will 
be out of the house, it will be wise to do so. Oh, yes, and 
warn them to keep all pets, such as dogs, cats, and canary 
birds, out of the sick room, as they might carry the germs of 
the disease to the rest of the family or to the neighbors. I 
have known cats to carry the germs of diphtheria on their fur 
from one home to another." 
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When the doctor had ceased speaking, Mabel handed him 
a letter which she had written to the mother of a little girl 
who had measles. The doctor read aloud : 

" Garden City, December 24 
" Dear Mrs. Olds, 

" Instead of going to a Christmas tree at the Annex to-night, 
Olga is lying in a darkened room. Measles always does make the 
eyes weak. She is such a kind little girl that I am sure she does 
not want any one to get measles from her. If you keep every one 
away except the doctor, and burn everything that comes from her 
throat, mouth, and nose, you can prevent others from getting the 
disease. You must not let her little brothers and sisters go near 
her until the sign is taken from the house, and even then it would 
be better not to allow her to kiss them for some time after, espe- 
cially the little baby. Measles are very hard on children under five. 
Oh, yes, I almost forgot to tell you the most important thing of all. 
Nurse Lovell says that bad results often occur after measles if the 
child leaves his bed too soon, or if he takes cold. I know you will 
be careful. Give my love to Olga, and tell her I hope she will like 
the things we are sending her for Christmas." 

'* She did not tell Mrs. Olds about not allowing pets in the 
room, and she did not tell her that she must not allow any- 
thing to go from Olga's room before it had been disinfected 
by the board of health," Phil remarked, before his uncle 
could speak. 

** They have n't any pets, but I guess Olga might want to 
let the family see the doll I am sending her. I think that I 
had better tell her mother about it." Mabel began to write^ 

"Just wait a minute, Mabel." The doctor read the letter 
again. ** I don't believe you have emphasized the fact that 
measles is a far more serious disease than most people sup- 
pose. It not only causes many deaths but it weakens the body 
so that it falls an easy prey to other more dangerous diseases. 
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There is no reason why measles should be allowed to run as 
it does. Perhaps if you get a strong letter circulating in the 
neighborhood, you may do an untold amount of good by mak- 
ing the mothers more careful not to expose their children." 

" It is not so bad to have German measles, is it. Dr. Duns- 
mure ? " 

" No, German measles is a different disease. But children 
should be kept from having diseases no matter how mild, 
Mabel." 

" You say it is unsafe to allow children to get into a crowd, 
such as would have been at the Christmas tree to-night," Phil 
remarked.' ** Won't it be just as unsafe for them to go to 
school if these diseases are about ? " 

** Not since we have doctors and nurses in the schools, 
Phil. These diseases have greatly decreased since the chil- 
dren are watched so closely every day for any ailment." 

" I had to write the letter on whooping cough, but before 
you read it I should like to ask you what other precautions 
you would take besides keeping children away from those sick 
with these diseases." 

** Why, Joe," Phil whispered, " keep the children healthy — " 

The doctor did not hear the whispered remark. "Of course 
you know, Joe, that healthy children resist disease much more 
readily than weak, sickly ones do." The doctor took the letter 
and began to open it. *' These diseases will greatly decrease 
where children are taught to drink only from the individual 
cups (where the hygienic drinking fountains are not found), 
and where they are taught not to put anything into their 
mouths that has been in the mouths of other children." 

** I suppose the germs of whooping cough are left on the 
pencils, whistles, and drinking cups by children who had the 
disease ? " 
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" Of course, Joe/' The doctor read the letter to himselt* 

Garden City, December 24 
Dear Mrs. Mathews, 

So Pete has whooping cough. Too bad, but it might be ^^ ^ 



you know it would be much harder for him if he were younger 
say under two years. I know that you do not wish him to give it tP' 
any one, so I am going to tell you what I read to-day. One boo^^^^^^^ 
that I looked into said, " The germs are undoubtedly in the saliv^*^^"-*^^ 
and in the discharges and matter from the nose." Another booL*^^^^^ 
said that these germs should be killed by receiving all discharge; ^^"S^^ 
on pieces of clean rag and then burning them. Pete should be kep^^ ^P 
away from all children as long as he is whooping. I am sending ^"^ -^^ 
him some seed catalogues, so that he can be planning his garden for <::>^^ 
next year. He will have plenty of time to make careful plans. Ir 1- ^ 
may be six weeks before he can go to school again. 

Hoping that the children will like the things that we are sendin^^^^'^^f 
them for Christmas, 

I am sincerely 

Joe 

** Fine, Joe," said Dr. Dunsmure, laying the letter on th 
table. '' You might tell her that Pete had better not kiss any 
one, not even his mother, for grown people sometimes get 
the disease. I am glad that in all the letters so far you have 
told the mothers that the sick children should keep away 
from other people, or rather that other people should be kept 
away from them, and that they should bum or disinfect the 
germs causing the disease. You will do a great deal of good 
if you can only make them do it." 

** We have n't written any more letters, uncle. Only two 
have the mumps, and all we could find out about it is that it 
is an infectious disease that is sometimes epidemic among 
children in schools and in large cities. I read that people sick 
with mumps should be kept in bed, away from other people, 
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and that serious results occur sometimes," said the boy, 
looking at his notebook. 

**Well, I should say these facts were worth knowing. 
Mumps is not a very pleasant disease to have and is serious 
when a person catches cold. The germs, of course, leave the 
patient through the discharges of the nose and mouth, so 
you could write and tell how to keep others from catching 
the disease, could n't you ? ** 

" I know," Mabel cried ; " they should destroy all the dis- 
charges of the mouth and nose." 

Phil made no comment; he was writing down all his 
uncle had said. 

'' Here are a couple of families whose children have 
chicken pox, and I believe that completes the list of com- 
mon complaints," the doctor remarked, glancing at the 
sick list. 

** What is chicken pox ? Is it a dangerous disease ? " Mabel 
paused to inquire. 

'* No, not dangerous. It is an acute, infectious disease, 
which usually occurs before the tenth year. It is transmitted 
by direct contact, and you can have it more than once. There 
is not very much more to say about it, except to remind you 
that it is difficult to tell chicken pox from smallpox in its early 
stages. Well, I believe that is all. You have started a good 
thing, but you will have to hurry to get the letters written on 
time." The doctor rose as he spoke, and strolled across the 
room to see if there were others who needed help. 

At five o'clock the council were surveying their work with 
a feeling of deep satisfaction. Boxes and trees were ready, 
even to the name and address. A letter and a sprig of holly 
were placed in each box, so that they could be seeiv ^s> ?>cy:i\j^ 
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as the cover was removed. The council were busy putting 
the kitchen in order when they heard the sound of sleigh 
bells, followed a moment later by a loud ** Whoa ** and by th^ 
stamping of hoofs. Rushing to the door, they saw a span of 
black horses hitched to a bobsleigh ; on the seat, driving", 
was the j oiliest, biggest Santa Claus that one could imagine- 

** The very thing," Paul cried. ** Nurse Lovell knows hoW 
things should be done. I can just imagine how excited th^ 
children will be when they get their gifts from such a fin^ 
Santa Claus as that." 

" I do wish I could see them get their presents," Florence 
cried. 

Her wish was reflected in the face of every member of th^ 
council, as they stood watching the sleigh disappearing from. 
sight. Dr. Dunsmure remarked briskly, pretending not to 
see the look, '' There is no time for wishing. Other sleighs 
will be here presently." Then, in answer to their breathless 
inquiries, he went on, '' Yes, we are all going to the country 
to spend our Christmas Eve. Uncle Joe Mitchell, an old 
patient of mine, has planned to give us a supper and after- 
ward a tree and other things. No, you need not go home 
first. Your people know it and have sent all your presents 
out there. Yes, that is why your mothers bundled you up so 
to-day. No more questions now ; get ready. I 'm sure I hear 
the sleigh bells, and Uncle Joe's horses don't like to stand." 



CHAPTER XXVII 

TONV AND MARIE 

" Why, Hill Street West is in Little Italy, Phil ; what do 
you want to go up there for? " Dr. Dunsmure slowly turned 
the machine in the opposite direction as he spoke. 



p 


^^HH^^SIHl^^^K^^]^^^^^! 



"The fresh-air school is on the roof! The children are protected from 
the wind and snow, but they have no heat whatever " 

" To see a boy for Miss Dunn. Last Monday she asked 

me to take three children over to Waite School. You see, 

she received word to send all the anasmic children — I think 

that's what she called them — to the fresh-air school at 
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Waite. When I say the children I made up my mind that 
anemic meant pale, thin, and sickly." - 

" Right you are, Phil." 

"Would you believe it, uncle, the fresh-air school is on 
the roof 1 The children are protected from the wind and 
snow, but they have no heat whatever." 




During the rest hour the youngsters 
and tucked away 

" Yes, I know, Phil, but the children are dressed so warmly 
that they do not feel the cold." 

"They looked nice and comfortable. Miss Foster, the 
principal, told me there was a rest hour when the youngsters 
are snugly wrapped in blankets and tucked away on the porch. 
She said that she had suits for the children I brought over, 
and that they would n't cost them anything. A gentleman and 
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lady came to visit the school, and I heard her telling them that 
a visiting nurse serves a lunch of wafers and hot milk during 
the morning session. She said that the children were im- 
proving in health, and that they got their lessons as well and 
even better than most healthy children of the same age." 

" I have heard the school physicians report wonderful re- 
sults from the fresh-air schools. You know, Phil, they have 
five in the city now." 

" I wish there were 
more. I 'd like to go to 
a fresh-air school my- 
self. Do you know, 
uncle, ever since I be- 
gan sleeping out of doors 
I just hate to be in a 
room where the air gets 
hot and bad." 

■^You're too healthy 
to have them put you into 
a fresh-air school, Phil, 
Perhaps some day, when 
we get more civilized, we 
shall not compel children 
to breathe their own and other people's breath over and over 
again. There is hope ahead. I hear that they have a fresh-air 
studyhall in oneof the high schools. But go on with the story." 

" There is n't much to tell. Tony Milano, one of the little 
boys whom I took over to the school, has n't been back. In 
fact he has n't been seen since by any of the children. They 
reported his absence to Miss Dunn, and she gave me this 
address and asked me to look him up. She thinks Tony is 
sick, but I think he is scared." 
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" Scared ! what do you mean ? " 

" After Miss Foster read the note I gave her from yC ^^ 
Dunn, she turned to the visitors and told them that the'lit:^^^ 
Italian boy was a T. B. suspect. She thought Tony did 
hear her, but I 'm sure he did, for he was standing outsL 
of the door right near me, and such a frightened look cai 
into his eyes. Of course I knew what she meant, but To«^ ^^Y 
thought she suspected him of something awful, I 'm surr*^ ^^' 
I just believe that 's why he did n't come back.'* 

'' Poor little fellow. It 's too bad that you didn't tell hi -S: im 
what Miss Foster meant." 

** I did n't have a chance, or I should have. I can't forg^^^^^et 
his frightened look, uncle ; it 's haunted me ever since." 

They rode in silence for some minutes. Phil was so bu^ -^isy 
with his thoughts that he did not notice that the streets wer ^^^re 
growing steep and narrow. 

**What made them suspect that Tony had tuberculosis^ s.? 
Why did n't they give him tuberculin to find out for sure, ^- ^ 
Mr. Danby did to his cows ? " 

*' They do give human tuberculin sometimes, Phil, b' -^ut 
doctors disagree about its use. I suspect that Tony has la^ — ^st 
in weight and appetite and has had a rise of temperature : ^^ 
the afternoon. Those are pretty sure signs of tuberculosis. 

*' Tony had a cough, I noticed. I meant to ask you ^ 
that *s what made them suspect him of tuberculosis." 

" A cough is n't always a sure sign of tuberculosis. Sohb- <- 
times it appears in the earlier stages, but again it may n^ ^^ 
appear until late." 

How can you tell for sure that one has tuberculosis ? '* 
The germs are found in the sputum or phlegm, if it 
is examined under a microscope. A weakened, run-down 
condition always preceeds an attack of the disease." 
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** Mr. Danby has his cows killed when they have tubercu- 
losis. What becomes of people who get the disease ? Do 
they all die .? " 

** A good many do, Phil. Eighty or ninety per cent are 
:ured if they *re taken in time. The trouble with most people 
s that they do nothing until the disease is firmly seated, and 
:hen it is often too late." 

** Could the cows have been cured, too ? " 

" Yes, but it takes time, and it would n't pay to keep them 
:hat long." Dr. Dunsmure had slackened speed and was 
looking for the number that Phil had given him. 

*' Do the cheeks get red when there is a fever. Uncle 
Robm .? " 

'' Yes, often ; why ? " 

** Because it was afternoon when I took Tony over to 
Waite School, and there was a red spot in each of his cheeks. 
I wish you would look at him and leave some medicine if 
you think that he has tuberculosis. We '11 pay for it." 

" We don't cure tuberculosis with medicine, my boy. We 
Dften give a tonic to increase the appetite, but we rely upon 
rest, fresh air, and good food to do the work." 

Before Phil had time to ask another question his uncle 
stopped the machine in front of a tiny store, or shop, whose 
windows were coated with a heavy frost. Above the door 
was the sign, " Alberto Milano, Bakeshop." 

Phil sprang out and looked in amazement at the small 
shop that bore Tony's number. It was very small indeed and 
seemed to be built against the side of a steep hill, which rose 
abruptly behind it. The boy turned to look up and down the 
narrow street with heaps of snow on each side, that had been 
shoveled from the walks. As he did so, he became aware 
that the frost was being scraped from the windows of the 
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neighboring houses, and that curious eyes were looking ^^^ 
them. In winter the appearance of an automobile was a thin, .^^ 
of rare occurrence in that narrow street. 

**Well, Phil, they don't seem to have much of a trade^^-^^' 
There 's not a single track in the snow, either going or 
ing." Dr. Dunsmure and his nephew opened the door ano 
entered. As they did so, a little bell tinkled to announce ^:^-^c 
their coming. No one was within ; the store seemed to hav^"v^-\ 
been abandoned. No bake stuff was visible ; a show cas^ 
with a few notions was all that could be seen. Two windows 
and a door were at the back of the shop. Phil was puzzlec:> 
to know where the door led to ; he was sure that this littl 
room was all that the small store contained. 

"It's queer, Phil," said the doctor; ** I was sure I 
smoke coming from the chimney as we entered. The stov^"^*^"^^ 
is cold, and — oh, I see, there must be a room beyond, fom:<=^ -^ 
here is a warm' pipe coming through the wall and enterin^^-*""^ 
the stove at the back. I believe that there *s a room dug into^* ^^' 
the side of the hill." 

All conversation ceased at that moment, for a small girE":^^ -^^ 
entered the store through the door in the back wall. Th^5^-^^ 
child's face was pale and pinched-looking from hunger an 
disease. 

For a moment both Dr. Dunsmure and Phil were so take 
aback that they forgot what they had come for. The chil 
went behind the counter and bravely waited for them to stater 
their business. Without a word the doctor selected severaL 
small toys and was paying for them, when Phil asked about 
Tony. 

** Tony is in bed ; he came home from school sick." The 
child's teeth chattered so with the cold that she could 
scarcely be understood. 
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" Poor little girl, she *s hungry and sick herself,** the 
doctor thought. Aloud he said, " I *m a physician ; perhaps 
I can help your brother, if you will take me to his room." 

Without a word and with no change of expression on her 
wan face, the child led the way through the door by which 
she had entered. They found themselves in a dark room, 
lighted only by the two windows in the back of the store. As 
their eyes became adjusted to the dim light they saw a room 
the ceiling and walls of which were of earth ; the floor was 
covered with loose boards. A table, three broken chairs, an 
old cookstove, and three cots placed against the damp walls 
completed the furniture. 

"Oh, Marie, I'm so cold," wailed a childish voice; *' is 
all the wood gone ? " 

The little girl silently put the last piece of wood into the 
stove. Uncle and nephew stood staring aghast at the evi- 
dences of extreme poverty that met their eyes. Accustomed 
though he was to the homes of the poor. Dr. Dunsmure's 
heart was touched. He moved over to where the little boy lay. 

" What seems to be the matter, Tony ? " 

At the sound of the doctor's kindly voice the boy sat up 
in bed. He stared from uncle to nephew, but at the sight of 
Phil he sank back on the bed and covered his face with his 
hands, sobbing : ** Don't take me back to her ; I did n't do 
anything. I just can't go back after what she called me." 

The boy's fear cut Phil to the quick. His heart seemed to 
swell up in his throat, and for a few minutes he could not 
find voice to soothe the frightened child. 

" Who are you, and what are you doing here ? " a weak 
voice quavered from a cot on the opposite side of the room. 

The doctor turned to see a man, still young, but weak and 
wasted from disease, half sitting up in bed. " I'm a doctor. 
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I heard that your Httle boy was ill, and I came to see li- 
could help him." 

*' Oh, Tony will be all right, I — " the sentence ended ^^ 
a paroxysm of coughing, which left the man exhausted. 

*' The last stages of consumption. Poor fellow, he will n ^^^ 
live longer than a day or two," the doctor commented to hir^r^^^' 
self, as he helped the man to a more comfortable position. 

By the time Phil had succeeded in reassuring Tony, h 
uncle sent him out to order wood and groceries. ** Tell their"^^ 
to get here before dark, without fail," he said, following hi 
nephew to the door. 

When Phil returned he found his uncle standing in fron 
of the bakeshop talking to a woman of the neighborhood 
'* Yes, Mr. Milano has consumption. See that he wants foi: 
nothing, and if anything happens, let rne know." Phil sa 
his uncle hand the woman a card. 

" Oh, uncle, please don't go just yet. I bought some can 
for Tony and his sister." 



Uncle and nephew rode for some time before Phil brok 
the silence. 

'' Do you think they were right, uncle } " 

"Who.?" 

*' The school people. Is Tony a T.B. suspect ? " 

" I 'm afraid he is, Phil, and his little sister Marie too." 

'' Oh, uncle, how terrible." The boy caught his breath 
hard. ** Where do you suppose they got it?" 

" From their father and mother." 

" But just now I heard you say that the father had 
consumption." 

" So I did, but consumption is the common name for 
tuberculosis." 
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" Oh, I see." 

"Tuberculosis may attack almost any part of the body. 
Consumption of the lungs is the most common form, Phil. 
Consumption of the bowels comes next in frequency, and 
the bones, joints, and glands are quite often affected. Little 
George Black, who lives around the 
comer, has a tubercular joint." 

" The other day he showed me how 
his knee was swollen, but I had no idea 
that it was tubercular." Thinking of 
the children, Phil added, " Do you 
suppose that they can be cured. Uncle 
Robert ? " 

" Tony and Marie will get better if 
they are kept in fresh air day and night 
and are given all the fresh eggs and 
milk they can take." 

" But, Uncle Robert, they can't get 
fresh air in that awful room." 

" No, but they will not be in that 
room long, Phil. The father will not 
live over a day or two." 

'■ But where will the children go ? " 

" I don't know. The neighbor woman 
told me that the mother died of consump- 
tion last year. When the father dies, 
they will be left alone," 

" Where will they go ? Who will take them .' Perhaps they 
will be sent to a hospital ; don't you think so .' " 

" I doubt it. There are not half enough hospitals for the 
tubercular people. Phi!. Don't worry, though, we will see 
that they get some kind of a home," 
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" Could the father have been cured had he taken plenty 
of nourishing food, fresh air, and rest ? " 

" Very hkely, Phil ; but often men who have families to 
support cannot stop work, I have known men, though, who 
contracted the disease in offices and in factories, who were 
cured after they had given up their occupation for work in - 
the open air. Over on West Twenty-fifth Street there is a. 
man, cobbling, for a. 
living, who is strug- 
gling for the cure in. 
a tent pitched in a. 
vacant lot." 

" Did the mother 
give tuberculosis to 
the father, and the 
father to the chil- 
dren ? " 

"Yes, it looks that 
way." 

" Could the father 
help giving the chil- 
dren the disease, 
Uncle Robert?" 
"Yes, if he had 
known. You see the germs which cause tuberculosis leave 
the body of the person who has the disease by means of thf 
discharges from the parts affected. The sputum of a tubei 
cular patient contains millions of germs, and when he sneezf 
or coughs, finely divided droplets of sputum are thrown o 
and may be carried to a distance of three feet. These dropl< 
contain a large number of germs. Drops of sputum : 
thrown out also in forcible speaking, but the ordinary bre 
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of a consumptive does not contain them. Mr. Milano did not 
know this or I am sure he would not have filled the cave 
room with germs, so that the children whom he loved would 
continually breathe them and get the disease.*' 

" But, uncle, we were in that room and breathed the germs 
of tuberculosis ! '* Phil cried in alarm, the cold chills running 
up and down his back. 

** Had you been sickly, I should not have allowed you to 
stay a moment in that room ; but, as I have told you before, 
in a healthy person the little bodies in the blood, called white 
corpuscles, kill the germs before they have a chance to grow. 
The white corpuscles in the blood of people who are ' run 
down * are not able to kill the germs. The people who are 
most likely to get tuberculosis are those who have neglected 
colds and influenza or who are weakened from intemperance, 
from insufficient food, from lack of outdoor exercise, from 
overwork, or from living in dark, overcrowded rooms. Tuber- 
cular patients are continually expelling germs on the street 
and in public places. The only reason that we do not con- 
tract the disease is that our blood is able to kill the germs as 
soon as they enter." 

Phil was silent until the home lights began to twinkle in the 
distance. They bespoke mother and home to him, and his 
heart went out with a rush to Tony and Marie in their trouble. 

" Oh, uncle, I do wish we could bring those children home. 
I am so afraid they will not get the right treatment." 

Strange to say. Dr. Dunsmure was thinking of the same 
thing, but he answered, '' I 'm willing that they should come 
to the house, but your mother is at the head of the home, 
and you will have to get her consent." 

" Oh, uncle ! " the boy nearly jumped out of the machine 
in his delight, " I can hardly wait to tell the council. It will 
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be the best thing that we have ever done if we can cure those 
children. After a pause he added, " I think we shall have 
plenty of money to feed them until they get well." 

The doctor smiled. " Feeding is only one thing, Phil." 

" Well, Tony can sleep with me, and — " 

" No indeed, he shall not. Tony and his sister will sleep 

by themselves on a porch of their own. No one should ever 

sleep with a tubercular person, Phil. Now if these children. 

come to the house, 

it must he on the 

condition that yoa 

will teach them about 

the discharges of the 

nose and mouth, so 

that they will not 

scatter germs and be 

dangerous toothers." 

" If you will tell 

me what I am to 

teach them, I '11 see 

to it that they learn 

it, uncle. I '11 do 

sure I can get mother's 




" It is astonishing hi 
people who are coughing behind their hands 
dealing out food to the public " 



anything to have them here. 

consent," he added, as though to himself, 

" A person with tuberculosis is not dangerous to others if 
he does not allow any discharge of his body to become dry 
and fly as dust. He can easily do this by receiving the sputum 
on small squares of cloth or in paper cups, which can be 
burned. He should also hold a piece of cloth before his mouth 
when he coughs or sneezes. If the germs are on clothing, it 
should be boiled or hung out in the sun and air. Washing 
the face and hands of a tubercular patient with a weak 
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solution of mercuric chloride (one tablet to a quart of water) 
is good to destroy the germs and does not harm the skin.'* 

" Freezing kills the germs, does n't it, uncle ? " 

" No, Phil, and they may become dry and fly as dust and 
still live. Bright sunlight and fresh air kill germs in a short 
time. They live much longer where it is dark and damp." 

" My, but they must like the cave room then ! Oh, uncle, 
wasn't that the most awful place that you were ever in? " 

" Yes, and just think, Phil, the mother used to sell baked 
stuff and candy to the people of the entire neighborhood. It 
would be difficult to imagine how many millions of germs of 
consumption she has given out to them. It is astonishing 
how common it is to see people who are coughing behind 
their hands dealing out food to the public." 

" Did you notice the number of flyspecks in the bakeshop, 
uncle ? I guess the flies did their share in spreading the 
germs. I never hear of the spread of disease that I don't 
think of the way flies carry germs on their feet." 

Phil and his uncle arrived home late for dinner. Sarah 
informed them that Mrs. Elliott, having an engagement for 
the evening, had gone out but a few minutes before. 

Phil was in a great hurry to get to the council meeting, 
but Dr. Dunsmure made him wash his hands and face in 
mercuric chloride solution before he ate his dinner, and told 
him that he had better change his clothing and not wear the 
garments again until he had left them hanging in the sun for 
some time. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

LADY HOLSTEIN 

The next morning Mrs. Elliott heard the story of Tony 
and Marie with a great deal of interest. She was sorry for 
the children and offered to help pay for a home for them. 
She had always had a great fear of tuberculosis and would 
not listen to her son's plea to have the children brought to 
the house. She was so decided and firm that Phil could not 
realize that she was the same sympathetic mother who had 
always entered into his plans and helped him work them out. 
After she had given her decision, th^ boy left her without a 
word of argument. Mrs. Elliott was greatly disturbed and 
sought her brother for sympathy and counsel. Dr. Dunsmure 
was strangely silent. All that he would say was that she was 
mistress of the house, and as such had the right to say who 
should be brought there. Mrs. Elliott got small satisfaction ; 
she felt very sure that her brother's sympathy was all with Phil. 

Meanwhile the boy said nothing. He was suffering the 
keenest disappointment of his whole life, and during the days 
that followed he went about his work listlessly and lost the 
sharp edge of his appetite. 

Mrs. Elliott noticed the change in her son and was not a 
little concerned about it. She was sure that he was feeling 
the effects of breathing the germs of tuberculosis and became, 
if anything, more firm in her decision. 

Finally Phil sought his uncle in despair and unburdened 

his heart to him. " Your mother believes that she is doing 
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the right thing by refusing to take the children," said the 
doctor. **You see," la)dng aside' the book he had been 
reading, " our knowledge of tuberculosis has changed greatly 
in the past few years. For instance, before we knew that a 
cold climate was best for tuberculosis, we used to advise every- 
body who had the disease to go to a warm climate. In conse- 
quence, those with tuberculosis crowded to the South and 
Southwest. Now the people of these sections of the country 
did not like to have consumptives, or * lungers,' come among 
them. Perhaps you can understand your mother's prejudice 
when I tell you that she lived in the Southwest for two years. 
I believe, though, that if you could manage to have a long 
talk with her and could tell her all you have learned about 
tuberculosis, things might be different." Picking up a 
letter that lay on his desk, the doctor continued : *' I re- 
ceived word that Mr. Milano was to be buried to-day, Phil ; 
it might not be a bad idea for you to drive over and see 
the children, and you might invite your mother to go along, 
too. I think if you succeed in convincing her that you 
can teach these children to be careful, she may yield. I am 
due at the office soon, but lad, smile and be your old self, 
and your chances of winning will be better." 

With deep misgivings the doctor watched the boy depart. 
He had very little hope of Phil's success. 

Dr. Dunsmure came home at half past three in the after- 
noon only to learn that Phil and his mother had not yet 
returned. To his surprise he found Bob tied in front of the 
house. The dog came toward his master as far as his chain 
would allow him, wagging his tail in welcome, but plainly 
excited and whining as if asking to be set free. The moment 
the doctor unfastened the chain Bob started on a trot toward 
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the back yard. Presently' the doctor heard shouts of, " Go 
back there. Bob, go back," which made him wonder. Step- 
ping down from the porch and looking in the direction in 
which Bob had gone, the doctor saw the council gathered 
about something, the nature of which he could not make out. 
Bud and Chub had caught Bob before he came up to the 
group and were holding him by the collar. 

Florence was the first to catch sight of Dr. Dunsmure. 
Throwing aside her wraps she started to run at full speed 
toward him, her eyes 
shining, her cheeks 
flushed with excite- 
ment. When she 
was within speaking 
distance she called 
eagerly, " Oh, Dr. 
Dunsmure, can you 
milk a cow ? " 

" No, I 'm afraid 
I can't, Florence. 
Why .' " 

" Oh, dear me ; 
I said that I just 
knew you could," 
the little girl said ruefully. Pausing to get her breath, she 
continued : " You see we bought a cow, a perfect beauty, and 
we never thought about who would milk it." 

" You bought a cow .' " gasped the astonished doctor. 
"Yes, and a whole dozen chickens," nodded the girl, 
brightly. "Joe has some of them so tame that they will eat 
out of his hand. Three of the hens laid to-day, and so we 
have three fresh eggs. We are so proud!" 
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"What in this world possessed you to buy a cow and a 
dozen chickens? I don't understand." 

" You see, Phil gave a report on tuberculosis the night he 
came from visiting Tony and Marie. He told us his plan of 
bringing the children here where we could cure them, and 
oh, Dr. Dunsmure, we were so glad. We said that we would 
help to care for them and voted to spend the two hundred 
dollars we have in the bank to buy milk and eggs. Tommy 
thought it would be cheaper to buy a cow, 
as it would be only about six weeks before 
we should have plenty of pasture for her. 
Bud got up and said he thought we ought 
to get some chickens too, so that we could 
be sure that the eggs were fresh. We all 
thought that it was the best plan we ever 
heard of. We wrote and told Mr. Danby 
the story and asked him to send us a dozen 
chickens and the best cow he could. We 
told him we should be willing to pay more 
if we could have a tuberculin-tested cow, and 
do you know, he sent us the healthiest cow he 
had, and he would n't take any extra money, 
because he said he owed us something for 
telHng him about flies. He did n't tell us what 
her name was, and so we are going to call 
her Lady Holstein. Don't you think that is a pretty name .' " 

Dr. Dunsmure thought a good many things. He himself 
had ordered canvas curtains for the south porch and two 
sleeping bags for the children before he had learned of his 
sister's objections. Well, it did n't matter about himself, but 
the council would be bitterly disappointed, he feared. What 
could be done was the question that troubled the doctor as 




" Oh, Dr. Duns- 
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he watched the members of the council running back and 
forth to look first at the chickens and then at the cow. Noth- 
ing marred their perfect happiness but the question whom 
they could get to milk Lady Holstein and the problem of 
selecting appropriate names for their chickens. 

While the doctor pondered, he was absent-mindedly smooth- 
ing the sleek coat of the cow with the palm of his hand. Lady 
Holstein was evidently a pet, for she showed her appreciation 
of the doctor's attention by rubbing her head affectionately 




that they will e 



against him. " She certainly is a fine creature ; I don't won- 
der the council is proud of her. Perhaps, if we can't have 
the children here, we can find some place near — " The 
sound of an automobile caused the doctor to pause. " Phil 
and his mother, perhaps," he thought. 

" There they are, as 1 live, and with Tony and Marie ! " he 
exclaimed a moment later) running toward the house with 
almost boyish delight. 

Phil and his mother looked radiantly happy as they helped 
the children from the machine. 
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"The children look as though they had never had any 
fun," Mabel commented in a low voice. 

" They surely do have pinched-looking faces, and they seem 
to be all eyes," Paul returned. "Look! poor little things; 
they are frightened at us." 

So eager had the council been to 
see their new charges that they had 
abandoned both cow and chickens 
to follow the doctor. 

Tony and Marie did indeed look 
frightened, and clung timidly to 
Mrs. Elliott. It was good to see the 
tender way that Phil's mother put 
her arms around the little orphans 
to comfort thcni. 

Noting the children's fright, Dr. 
Dun&mure turned to see what was 
wrong. He beheld the council 
silently staring at the little orphans. 
Hastily he motioned for them to go 
back. " Wait until the children get 
used to the place," he said in a 
low voice. " Go show your cow and 
chickens to Sarah. She '11 be glad 
to see them, and I should n't won- 
der if she could milk the cow ; she 
comes from a country where the women do the milking." 

They caught eagerly at the idea. " If only Sarah could ! " 

It was some minutes before Sarah was made to realize that 
the council were not practicing a new game. They had sud- 
denly surrounded her, exclaiming in one breath, " Oh, Sarah, 
can you milk a cow ? " 
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Could she milk ? Well she guessed she should like to have 
them show her a cow that she could n't milk. Not until she 
had actually seen the cow, however, would she believe that 
the council were n't trying to play a joke on her. 

Tears stood in the girl's eyes as she petted the beautiful 
creature. The children were so overjoyed with the possession 
of their new pet that they were at a loss to understand Sarah's 
tears. They did not know that they were tears of joy the 
girl was shedding over Lady Holstein. The sight of this cow 
had brought back memories of her native home among the 
hills of Switzerland. 

Seated on a soap box that Chub found, the girl was soon 
milking Lady ITolstein as though she had done nothing else 
all her life. It looked so easy to the children that every one 
of them begged for a chance to try. All their entreaties, 
however, were met with a decided shake of Sarah's head. 

'' You children will spoil your cow if you all practice milk- 
ing. Only one can learn at a time. I will milk her until 
I have taught one of the boys ; then he can milk for a while, 
until another boy is broken in ; and so on." 

The council took the decision as final. It was evident to 
them that Sarah was an authority on cows. They were content 
to let her have her way, for they realized the great importance 
of getting Lady Holstein to give all the milk possible. 

By the time Tony and Marie had had their baths and were 
tucked snugly in their sleeping bags, a pail of foaming milk 
was brought to the house by a crowd of the proudest boys 
and girls that one could imagine. 

Last of all they went to make Lady Holstein comfortable for 
the night in her new home and peeped in to see their chick- 
ens, asleep on the roosts of the henhouse, before they went 
home to tell the news and to dream of their new possessions. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE DISCOVERY 

The sun was shining brightly over Garden City, driving 
away the chill that still lingered in the air. The first dande- 
lion had bravely raised its golden head in the grass, and the 
bursting buds on the old elm in the garden gave its lacy 
branches a pale-green hue. The orchard thrilled with the 
songs of birds ; the toads had left their snug winter quarters 
and had begun the shrill, cheery pipings which herald the 
awakening of spring. It was Saturday, and the council had 
met to work in their gardens for the first time. 

'' Who says this is n't spring ? " Phil remarked, beginning 
to sharpen stakes, preparatory to laying out his garden. 

** You are as bad as Tommy ; he has been talking about 
spring ever since we saw the first bluebird," Mabel retorted, 
busily assorting packages of seeds in her lap. '' It 's so hard 
to select just what to plant the last minute," she complained. 
'* If I could only grow all the plants that I want, ten acres 
wouldn't hold them all." 

" Girls are so ambitious," Tommy returned, busily sharp- 
ening his hoe with a file. '' Ten acres would hold far more 
than I should want to plant if I had to do the work by hand. 
What the mischief are you fellows up to, anyway .? " he ejacu- 
lated with some heat, as Bud made a flying leap over his head. 

** Just capers, that 's all. Look at Chub over there, standing 

on his head. Be careful now ! Don't tear my garden plan, 

after all the time I have spent drawing it," Florence cried, 
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tiying to get out of the way of flying heels. " Spring makes 
you boys act just crazy." 

'* Look at the dude coming," Bud called, sitting up with 
tousled head. " Wonder what *s up, that our worthy mayor 
comes dressed in his Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes. Thought 
we were all going to make gardens to-day." 

*' So did I," Paul said ruefully ; " but, as luck would have 
it, I got a letter from Mrs. Van Alstyne, asking me to show 
Garden City to some out-of-town ladies. The worst of it is. 
Miss Mills told me that she was coming over this forenoon 
to see us make our gardens, and there were some things 
that I wanted to ask her about," Paul continued, regretting 
that he could not be in two places at the same time. 

" If Miss Mills is coming, I see where we all get to work. 
Good thing that I brought my garden plan with me," Chub 
remarked, slapping his breast pocket. '' I tell you what, Miss 
Mills is fussy when it comes to working according to plan." 

The news that Miss Mills was to be with them had the 
effect of setting every one to work. She demanded results 
from children, and somehow every one of them wanted to 
win her approval. 

** No, indeed, these children run their own affairs," Mrs. 
Van Alstyne told her guests, as she was driving them to Gar- 
den City. **They assume all responsibility, and Mrs. Elliott 
tells me that Dr. Dunsmure never offers them advice unless 
they come and ask for it. I wish you could stay and go over 
to the council meeting to-night. You would be amazed at 
the reports they make and the knowledge they have of 
parliamentary law. Why, those children know more about 
methods of civic improvement than the majority of the men 
who are holding office in this city to-day." The ladies looked 
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interested, and she continued : " Not only does each of 
them have a garden at Garden City, from which he clears 
fifty dollars a year or more, besides paying his taxes, but 
many of them have gardens at home and have beautified 
their home grounds almost past belief. You see, when 
they get a beautiful vine or shrub they learn how to prop- 
agate it the first thing, so that each member may have a 
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" They have literally covered their fences with grapevines " 

plant if he chooses. Mrs. Elliott took me to see some of their 
homes. They have literally covered their fences with grape- 
vines, and their porches with wistaria and climbing roses. 
The work that these children do at Garden City has con- 
vinced me that we mothers stand in the way of our chil- 
dren's development by babying them too much. Children 
gain power only by taking responsibility ; if they make mis- 
takes, I say, let them ask advice. Anyway, the council have 
learned to make a success of whatever they undertake," 
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When the machine stopped at the entrance of Garden 
City, Paul was there waiting to welcome them. The boy was 
too well-bred to betray any of the impatience he felt at not 
being able to work in his garden. He gave up his forenoon 
to the pleasure of conducting his guests about the grounds 
and through the city hall. 

The council were keenly observant of the visitors whom 
Paul led toward the gardens. 

" Look, they have brought a girl along. I wonder who 
she is.?" 

** Hush, Bud, she will hear you. Her name is Margaret 
Holmes. She has come to live with her grandfather, who 
owns the mansion on the corner of Elms Avenue and 
Millionaire Row.'' 

" What, the one they call ' Old Tightwad Holmes \? " 

*' Yes, the same." 

** That 's a pretty dress she has on," Tommy remarked, 
looking at the girl, whom Mrs. Van Alstyne was now intro- 
ducing to Florence and Mabel. '' She 's frightfully sickly 
looking, though," he added. " It 's easy to see that she 
does n't know how to ' run her machine.' " 

The ladies seemed to catch the spirit of the day and would 
have spent all the time watching the children laying out beds 
in their gardens and planting the seed in the dark soil, if 
Mrs. Van Alstyne had not protested. ** The garden is only 
a small part of what you must see. Come, Margaret." 

*' Oh, Mrs. Van Alstyne, I would rather stay here, if you 
don't mind," the girl faltered, 

**What a healthy, wholesome lot of children," remarked 
one of the ladies as they moved away, leaving Margaret to 
make acquaintance with the council. '* I enjoy seeing them 
at work. I thought when Mrs. Van Alstyne was describing 
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them that they must be of the unnatural goody-goody sort, 
but they are not." 

" They are natural enough, I should say. Did you see 
one of the boys spoil the polish on the mayor's shoes, when 
he thought no one was 
looking ? '.' 

" No, but I saw one of 
the boys, the mischievous- 
looking one, try to play a 
trick on one of the girls by 
mixing her seeds when she 
had her back turned." 

" Did he succeed ? " 

" No, she was too sharp 
for him ; she knew which 
seeds were which, and al- 
though all the boys looked 
the picture of industry, she 
made a shrewd guess as to 
who had done it." 

Seated in the spacious 
council room, Paul explained 
the working of the govern- 
ment to the ladies. They 
seemed greatly interested 
and asked him many questions, especially when he told them 
of the work of improving their bodies and the stories about 
fighting mosquitoes and rats. He told them about Tony and 
Marie, Lady Ilolstein, and the chickens. Three more tuber- 
cular children had been taken by the council ; two of them 
had been discovered by Mrs. Elliott and Mabel at the Mis- 
sion, and Dr. Dunsmure had picked up a third little orphan 
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from somewhere. The council were very much encouraged, 
because Tony and Marie had no fever now and were spend- 
ing some time each day playing in the orchard. 

It was nearly noon before Paul left the council room to 
show them through the little offices, which belonged to the 
different departments of the city government. The rooms 
were small, but no two of them were furnished exactly alike. 
Each contained a desk, table, bookcase, and two chairs of 
mission oak, and in each there were pieces of pounded brass, 
tooled leather, and pottery, which lent an air of elegance and 
caused the ladies to wonder. 

*' Such good taste ! Surely an artist arranged these rooms." 

*' Things simply could n't harmonize better. I declare they 
have some beautiful things ; just look at this bit of pottery." 

'* I am dumfounded at this display of taste and elegance," 
exclaimed Mrs. Van Alstyne. '' I did not see these dear 
little offices before. Tell us all about them, Paul." 

'' There is n't very much to tell. All of us helped to make 
the things. It took us rather a long time, but it did n't really 
cost us much." 

*' You don't mean to say that you made the furniture ! " 

*' Surely not the beautiful brass and copper things, or the 
tooled leather or the pottery ! " exclaimed several ladies in 
the same breath, going back to examine the furnishings in 
question. 

" We learned to do these things in school," Paul exclaimed, 
surprised to think that everybody did not know it. "Our art 
and manual-training teachers have helped us plan things, and 
the fellows who go to Tech High have, too. They are in- 
terested in us because we built the city hall, I guess. We 
were pretty badly in debt at the time, so we had to make our 
furniture and things or go without." 
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" Wonderful ! '* exclaimed Mrs. Van Alstyne. '' It 's hard 
to believe that these children made all these things. There 
is a desk-set in one of the offices, which would cost fifteen 
dollars at Birks's." 

They did not doubt the word of the boy when they entered 
the large, well-lighted basement, one end of which was fitted 
up as a workshop. Here they found pieces of furniture, pot- 
tery, and hammered metal, which the boys and girls had left 
in the process of making. 

Paul stepped over to a small gasoline engine, and with a 
few vigorous turns of the wheel started it going and set a 
small lathe in motion. " We have been a long time getting 
the machinery and tools that you see here," the boy said, as 
he stopped the engine. '' We sell some of the things that 
we make and buy tools, and our people give us money for 
machinery and tools at Christmas time." 

They gathered around to look at the work. One of the 
ladies, who . had examined everything with great care, ex- 
claimed, ** To think of children doing things like this ! Why, 
I have always had a longing to do such work. I thought I 
did not have talent enough, but if children can be taught to 
do it, I believe that I can, and I 'm going to look up a teacher 
when I get home." 

" Why, they do printing too ! " exclaimed another lady. 
Paul showed them the printing press, which the council used 
to print programs, notices of their parties, picnics, and lawn 
socials, and small jobs for other people. 

" We made over fifty dollars this year with this little press," 
he remarked. " We talk of starting a newspaper of our own 
next year." As Paul ceased speaking, he was startled by 
seeing a small drill lying at his feet. "Who could have been 
so careless ? " he murmured under his breath. He picked 
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up the tool and opened the drawer to replace it with the 
others with which it belonged, when he discovered that the 
drawer was empty. He hastily opened other drawers and 
discovered that they too were empty. He was puzzled, but 
at the sound of Mrs. Van Alstyne's voice calling him from 
the opposite end of the basement, which was fitted up as a 
gymnasium, he hastened over to her. 

** What are all these charts on the wall ? " she asked. 

" They are records showing the development of our lungs 
and the strength of our muscles," he absent-mindedly ex- 
plained. " You see, we have Mr. Curtis from Garfield High 
come over every six weeks to see how we are progressing 
and tell us what exercises we need most." 

" That 's what has developed these children so well and 
made them so fine-looking. I knew that gardening alone 
could not do it," exclaimed a mother who was troubled over 
the health of her only son. '' I would give anything if my 
boy could belong to Garden City," she murmured in a low 
tone to her neighbor, as they took their departure. 

Paul saw the ladies to their machine as if in a dream. The 
missing tools troubled him. He could not account for their 
absence, for no one was ever allowed to take anything from 
the workshop. The moment he was free he hastened over 
to where the council were at work, only to find that they 
knew nothing about the tools. 

** Well, they are gone," he declared, '' and if none of you 
have them, they must have been stolen, and we shall have to 
find the thief, that 's all." 



CHAPTER XXX 

JACK SIMPSON 

'* Phil, did you ever see this boy before ? '* Judge Wright 
nodded in the direction of a youthful prisoner as he spoke. 

** Yes, sir, it*s Jack Simpson. We caught him stealing 
our tools." 

*' Will you tell us all about it, Phil, remembering that you 
have sworn to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth." 

For a moment the boy hesitated. The council had been 
elated over the capture of the thief, and Phil himself had 
looked forward with a feeling akin to real pleasure to testify- 
ing in the juvenile court against Jack Simpson. But now that 
the time had arrived, and he saw the white, set face of the boy 
prisoner before him, his heart was touched, and he began to 
have a feeling of regret that he had been called as a witness. 
For a moment Phil lost his nerve ; his knees grew weak and 
his throat dry. He never knew what would have happened to 
him had he not caught sight of several members of the coun- 
cil entering the court room at that moment. The sight of the 
boys reassured him, and he quickly regained his self-posses- 
sion. With his eyes fixed upon the judge's kindly face, Phil 
began his story with scarcely a trace of agitation in his voice. 

** It all happened last Saturday night. We held our reg- 
ular council meeting until a quarter past eight. My uncle. 
Dr. Dunsmure, had been out of the city all day and had not 
heard about the loss of some of our tools. After the meeting 

303 
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I hurried home as fast as I could, thinking that perhaps uncle 
had returned. I did not find him there, but he had sent a 
telegram, which my mother had left on the table for me. In 
this he said he could not return for a day or two. Mother 
had written a note on the bottom of the telegram, telling me 
that she would be at the Gordons* for the evening. She had 
taken our dog, Bob, with her and told me that I need not 
call to bring her home. She said to be sure to look after the 
children before I retired. Going to the porch, where the chil- 
dren were, I found them all asleep. A cool breeze coming 
from the northwest had blown aside the curtains. As I 
stepped over to adjust them the wind blew out my candle. A 
light was n't really necessary, for it was bright as day outside. 
A perfect view of the garden, the orchard, the chicken coop, 
the barn where we kept Lady Holstein, and the city hall could 
be had from the porch. While I stood there the light of the 
city hall went out, and Paul and Tommy locked the door and 
started for home. I was turning to go in, when I thought I 
saw some one hiding behind a tree at the edge of the orchard. 
Looking again, I was sure that some one went from behind 
one tree to another. You see we had been telling detective 
stories ever since we had discovered that our tools were being 
taken, and I began to think that perhaps I was imagining 
things. I was about to drop the curtain into place, when I 
saw a man steal from behind a tree, just as Paul and Tommy 
were disappearing from sight. He was joined by a boy, and 
they both went toward the city hall. I could scarcely believe 
my eyes when I saw the man unlock the' basement so that 
the boy could enter. The man slunk back into the shadow of 
the orchard and disappeared from sight. Suddenly I became 
aware that they were the thieves and had come back for the 
rest of our tools. 
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** Like a flash I remembered our secret signal and, leaning 
out over the railing of the porch, I gave the whippoorwill 
call three times, as naturally as I could. If the boys were only 
within hearing distance, I was sure they would recognize it 
and come back. After what seemed to me to be an age I 
heard an answering whippoorwill and ran down to meet the 
boys, who came tearing back through the garden. 

** Signaling for them to be quiet, I told them what I had 
seen. Tommy reminded us of the fact that there was nearly 
always a policeman standing at the corner, near the entrance 
of Garden City. Without waiting a minute he ran off to get 
the policeman to help capture the man in the orchard. I 
had thought of telephoning for the police, but I feared that 
Sarah might hear me and scream or raise a disturbance. 

'* Paul and I agreed that we must get the boy at any cost. 
We were going to lock him in, but then we thought it might 
be possible that the man had given him a master key. We 
finally made up our minds to tie the door shut. We knotted 
Lady Holstein's rope with Bob's kennel rope and made the 
handle of the door fast to a young cherry tree near by. 

'* As we worked we caught an occasional flash of light from 
a bull's-eye lantern, and we could hear the clicking of steel, 
as the boy gathered the tools together. We did not dare peep 
through the windows, because it was so light outside that we 
were sure he would see us. Pretty soon we heard him trying 
to open the door. We saw the rope tighten and were pre- 
pared to seize him if it broke. We were hoping that the 
rope would n*t give way, so that we might keep him in the 
basement all night. Just as we made up our minds that we 
had our prisoner safe we heard a crash of breaking glass, and 
we knew that he was trying to escape from the window near 
where we stood. 
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" I whispered to Paul that the screen was of heavy wire 
and it would take some minutes to cut it. Almost with the 
same mind we picked up clubs. Paul made a flying leap 
and stood on the side of the window opposite me. We had 
scarcely made ready, when we saw a head and an arm thrust 
through an opening in the screen. Paul and I grabbed the 
boy by the collar and arm and pulled him through the win- 
dow. We were wondering what to do with him, when Tommy 
and the policeman came. They caught a glimpse of the man 
in the orchard, but he escaped them. The policeman took 
our prisoner away with him. Afterwards we learned that the 
boy's name was Jack Simpson." 

" Well, Jack, what have you to say for yourself ? " Judge 
Wright asked, turning toward the prisoner as Phil took his 
seat. 

'' Nothing. It 's all true," the boy replied in a low, strained 
voice, not lifting his eyes from the floor. 

'' Did you take the first lot of tools that were missing, too ? " 

Yes." 

What became of them ? " 

I gave them to the man who told me to — to g-get the 
tools for him." The boy could not bring his white lips to 
form the word ** steal." 

He sold them and gave you a share of the money ? " 

Yes." 

Before hearing your story I want to ask you why your 
parents are not here ? " 

" My parents are both dead. The only living relative I 
have is a sister." 

*' We will not proceed further with this case until his sister 
is notified. She should have been here." The judge turned 
sternly to the officer in charge. 
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" No ! No ! No ! ** burst from the lips of Jack Simpson, 
his thin, white face working convulsively. " Louise is lame 
and sick, and it would kill her to hear about this." The 
boy's self-control was completely gone, and he sobbed like 
a child. 

" What the boy says is true. Your Honor," the officer 
whispered to the judge. I went over to the house, and one 
of the neighbors said that the little girl is ill, and that she is 
worrying because her brother has been away so long." 

When Jack Simpson could control his voice, he told Judge 
Wright his story. His father had died, leaving his mother 
to take in washing to support her two children. He had 
helped her by selling papers and doing other work that he 
could get. They had managed to make ends meet until his 
mother's death about a month before. Her sickness had left 
them badly in debt ; grief and lack of food had made his 
sister ill. Unable to pay the rent, which was long overdue, 
and desperate for food himself. Jack had at last consented to 
help a strange man rob the workshop. 

** I knew that it was wrong, but — ," the boy sobbed afresh, 
burying his face in his hands. 

The judge cleared his throat before speaking. *' It is your 
first offense, Jack, and I believe that you will not repeat it. 
If -I had some one to go sponsor for you, I should let you go 
on parole, but I can't think of any one just now who would 
be willing to assume the responsibility." 

** Why can't we be responsible for him ? We could help 
him get work, could n't we, fellows ? " Bud turned an appeal- 
ing glance toward the other boys. 

"Of course we could." "Just the thing." "Please do, 
Judge Wright ; we will do anything you want Us to do, if you 
will only give us a chance," the boys cried eagerly. 
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" Most unusual," objected the astonished Judge Wright. 
' Why, all of you are too near Jack's age. We should have 
a man or woman, who would be an official father or mother 

to the boy," 

"We might get Uncle Robert, but we want to do some- 
thing for Jack ourselves and — ," Phil looked appealingly at 
the judge, but did not finish his sentence. 

" I never knew it to be done be- 
fore. However, it was their tools 
that he took, and if — After all, 
it may be a good thing for all 
parties concerned," the judge rea- 
soned with himself. " Well, boys, 
you may try it, but you must re- 
port at least once a month to me. 
EM^^^^^^^mmm ^'ow let Jack go home as quickly 
^^^^^^^J^^H as possible to his sister. As for 
^.^j^^^^^H the rest of you boys, I dare say 

■• Why can't wc be responsible gomg of you at least will be kept 
"■" """ busy for the next hour making 

peace with your parents and teachers for being down here in 
juvenile court instead of in the schoolroom this morning." 




" I do think that eating on an unscreened porch, espe- 
cially where there is a view such as we have here, is simply 
ideal," Mrs. Elliott said dreamily, her eyes wandering fron 
the exp)anse of green lawn, broken here and there by clump 
of shrubbery, to the tower of St. John's cathedral, risir 
among the tree tops like an ancient castle. 

" I enjoy seeing the birds while I am eating," Dr. Du 
mure said, throwing some crumbs to a tame robin as he spc 
" It is a pity that we can't eat out here all summer." 
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** I believe we can if the council carries out the work of 
getting rid of flies, which has been started," Phil replied, so 
enthusiastically that he scared away the robin. 

" What work is that ? I am sure we shall be happy to hear 
about it/* The doctor chirped to the robin to return. 

** Jack Simpson's." Phil enjoyed the look of amazement on 
his mother's face. 

**Jack Simpson? You don't mean the boy who — " 
Mrs. Elliott paused abruptly. 

*' Yes, mother, but please don't mention that affair," 
the boy said, gently. ** We are trying to make poor Jack 
forget." 

** What did you say about Jack and flies } " Dr. Duns- 
mure looked about with newly awakened interest. 

*' Why, Uncle Robert, you have no idea how Jack hates 
flies. I believe that he lies awake nights scheming how to 
get rid of them." 

'* Poor boy, he has a reason to hate flies. His mother died 
of typhoid, and it is probable that the stable fly carried the 
germs of infantile paralysis to his sister and caused her to 
become lame. I don't remember having ever seen a brother 
and sister more devoted than he and Louise. It must make 
Jack bitter when he thinks that her lameness might have been 
avoided. I am sure — " 

** I 'd like to know how Jack found out that the stable fly 
carries infantile paralysis," Phil said, not realizing that he 
had interrupted his uncle. ** You did not tell us anything 
about it." 

** I thought that I did, Phil." Dr. Dunsmure began walk- 
ing up and down the porch. " I suspect that you boys have 
been teaching Jack a good deal, for he plies me with ques- 
tions every time he sees me." 
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" We have taught him about all we know. We ought to 
bring something about the stable fly before the council next 
week. You have no idea how hard we are all going to work 
on the extermination of flies this summer." 

*' I suppose Jack is sensitive about Louise's lameness, and 
that is the reason he did not tell you what he knows about the 
stable fly," the doctor said, resuming his seat. ** The fact is 
that for some time suspicion has rested upon the stable fly as 
the carrier of infantile paralysis, but it remained for two doc- 
tors, M.J. Rosenau and C. T. Brues, to prove it. These men 
experimented with monkeys and foCind that healthy monkeys 
developed infantile paralysis after having been bitten by stable 
flies which had previously fed upon the blood of monkeys 
infected with the disease." 

"Is that the only way that one may get the disease.?" 
Mrs. Elliott inquired, much interested. 

'' We don't know and we must wait for further discoveries," 
replied the doctor. 

'' Don't stable flies look a good deal like house flies, and 
don't they swarm over horses and cattle and bite them ? " 
Phil had a vivid remembrance of cattle swarming with flies. 

'' They do, Phil. I have brushed flies from the back' of a 
cow when my hand would be covered with blood. My old 
friend Dr. Hodge told me that he offered his young son a 
dollar to kill all the flies that came to his cow in one day. The 
boy began early in the morning, and by night he had 10,211 
flies, enough to take at least a pint of blood from the cow." 

*' No wonder the farmers find that cows fall away in their 
milk during the fly season," Mrs. Elliott exclaimed. ** Poor 
things," she reflected, **they certainly do suffer." 

*' Where do stable flies breed, uncle; in the same places 
the house fly does ? " 
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" About the same. They seem to prefer fermenting heaps 
of grass, straw, and similar substances, but they breed freely 
in stable refuse and even in garbage. These flies are found 
about human habitations the world over, and not infrequently 
seek shelter in houses before a storm and at night." 

" I 've had them bite me lots of times, and I 've never had 
infantile paralysis, either," Phil remarked, looking inquiringly 
at his uncle. 

" You could n't get the disease un- 
less the fly had previously bitten a 
person or animal sick with infantile 
paralysis, Phil." 

" I should think that it would be 
very important that flies should be 
kept away from those sick with the 
disease," Mrs. Elliott said, thought- 
fully. 

" There is no doubt about it, and 
the discovery that stable flies carry this A'^^ on his cow in one 
dread disease is going to make people ^^ 

more anxious than ever to get rid of them. Not long ago Dr. 
Hodge sent me a picture of a stable-window trap that caftrhes 
these flies by the quart. Still the house fly is much the more 
dangerous of the two, and Dr. Hodge prevents these from 
entering his house by setting a trap in the back yard. He 
says that flies seek to enter a house because they are hun- 
gry, so he keeps food in a trap and lets them catch them- 
selves. He is creating quite a stir with his work on flies. 
He presented me with a trap, and I think I shall try it this 
summer." The doctor rose to get the flytrap from his study. 

" It looks something like the old-fashioned trap that grand- 
mother used to keep in her kitchen." Mrs. Elliott examined 
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the trap with a good deal of interest. " It has a larger bait- 
pan and is made of stronger wire, I presume, so that it will 
not rust in the open air." She passed the trap over to Phil 
as she spoke. 

" Oh, uncle, let 's set it and see how it works. There are 
a few flies." 

" Yes, but the flies are 
in houses now. As I 
understand it, this trap 
is to be used to catch 
flies when they are com- 
ing from their breeding 
places toward the house. 
Dr. Hodge says that it 
catches flies as effectually 
as a vacuum cleaner t^kes 
up dust. He tells me that 
by plEicing a trap in the 
top of a garbage can he 
has caught 2500 flies 
in fifty-five minutes. I 
staSie-window trap that catches these really do believe that if 
flies by the quart " ' everybody kept one of 

these traps set all sum- 
mer in his back yard it would make a big hole in the fly 
population. The great trouble, though," he added, "would 
be to get people to use them." 

" I have it. Uncle Robert ! " Phil rose, excitedly. " Why 
can't you.get the agency of these traps for Jack .' You have 
no idea how much he is doing over in the lake-front neigh- 
borhood. He told us all about his work at a council meeting, 
and I tell you he is just great ! " 
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" I think it would be an easy matter to secure the agency 
for Jack, and if he is as interested in the extennination of 
flies as you say, he ought to sell a great many traps. Now 
tell me something about the work that he is doing." 

" You see," Phil began, coloring slightly, " we could hardly 
do anything with Jack after the trial, he was so mortified. 
All of us were kind and 
helped him get work, 
but the more we tried to 
do for him the worse 
he seemed to feel. He 
grew more and more 
silent and wretched- 
looking," 

" Your kindness was 
like heaping coals of fire 
on his head," the doctor 
replied, nodding for the 
boy to proceed with his 

^'■*"7- Dr. Hodge placed a trap in the top of a 

" Things were getting garbage can and caught 2500 flies in 
worse and worse when, fifty-five minutes 

one day, Mabel sug- 
gested that we try to interest him in our work. She said 
we might tell him our plans and occasionally ask his advice. 
The council thought that Paul should be left to look after 
Jack for a short time. Just how Paul managed none of us 
discovered, but the first thing we knew, he announced that 
Jack would report on flies to the council. We were dum- 
founded, and we thought that he would be terribly embar- 
rassed, but he was n't. He seemed to be so much interested 
that he never thought of us at all. You should have heard 
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him, Uncle Robert; he is bright, and somehow he knows 
just the right thing to say,*' Phil exclaimed with great 
enthusiasm. 

*'Yes, but don't forget to tell us about the work Jack 
did that is so wonderful." Dr. Dunsmure was thoroughly 
interested. 

"Jack thought that if the fly usually does not go over five 
hundred yards from where it breeds, almost any neighbor- 
hood, working together, could rid itself of flies." The doctor 
nodded but said nothing. " The first thing he did was to 

measure off a space of five hundred yards in diameter, with 

* 

his own house as the center. Then he began to tell the 
children in this space all about the house fly and the harm it 
does, and asked them to kill every fly as fast as it came from 
its winter quarters. Jack says that he pointed out to them 
that one fly killed in early spring before they begin to breed 
is equal to thousands killed in August or September. The 
youngsters in that neighborhood are greatly interested, and 
they are trying to see who can find the most flies." 

'' But how can you tell who gets the mdst ? " Mrs. Elliott 
inquired. 

" Oh, they come to Jack's home every night with the 
day's catch ; if Jack is not there, Louise takes the flies for 
him. That little lame sister helps him in many ways ; for 
instance, she has organized the children of the neighborhood 
into clubs, with a captain for each. To belong to this club a 
child must see to it that flies can neither feed nor breed on 
his premises. He is asked to do three things : keep his yard 
clean, keep the garbage can. covered, and swat all the flies 
that he sees. There is considerable rivalry, and each club 
meets three times a week to report progress and to discuss 
ways and means." 
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" That is the most unusual club that I 've ever heard of," 
Mrs. Elliott laughed. " Are they doing anything ? " 

" Indeed they are. Jack tells me that those children will 
run a dozen times, a day to see whether the garbage is cov- 
ered. In that neighborhood they are troubled with dogs over- 
turning the garbage cans," the boy explained in answer to his 




" There is considerable rivalry, and each club meets three times a week 
to report progress and to discuss ways and means " 

mother's look of surprise. "Jack has made himself a favorite 
with many of the women and children by inventing a notched 
stick upon which the can may be hung out of the way of dogs." 
" Fine work ! " the doctor exclaimed. " If only we could 
keep the garbage covered throughout the city, it would aid 
greatly in reducing the number of rats. You know, of course, 
Phil, that rats feed largely on garbage, don't you ? " Phil 
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nodded, and the doctor continued, "You have told us about 
the fine work that Jack and his sister are doing, but what 
are the council doing to solve 
the fly problem in their own 
neighborhood?" 

"When you hear, Uncle 
Robert, you will think that 
- we have been busy. We liked 
Jack's idea about 'killing the 
over- wintering fly before it 
gets a chance to breed, but 
we determined to do away 
with the breeding places too. 
We have organized all the 
boys and girls of the neighbor- 
hood to help ; the boys we 
call "junior sanitaiy police" 
and the girls " sanitary aides." 
I was telling Mrs. Van Alstyne about it the other day, 
and she was so pleased with the idea that she offered to 
buy police buttons for all the children who made good." 

" You had better go a 
little slow in carrying out 
the police idea, Phil. These 
children really have no 
police authority, and if 
they are going to accom- 
plish anything it must be 
through politeness and not 
force," 

"We tell them that 
every time we have a 
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meeting, and I really think that they understand. The other 
day little Jakie Eletz proved the result of our teaching. Jakie 
has been doing his best to keep his yard clean, but he has 
had a hard time, because the woman who lives upstairs in- 
sists upon throwing her garbage out of her window. The 
other day I appeared on the scene just as the woman was in 
the act of throwing a pan of potato pealings into the yard, 
Jakie told her that he was 
a junior sanitary policeman 
and that his good standing 
would be injured if the in- 
spectors found his yard dirty. 
The woman laughed scorn- 
fully and told him to go 
along and mind his own 
business- — -that he was no 
policeman." 

" The horrid woman," 
Mrs. Elliott cried indig- 
nantly. 

" What did Jakie say to 
that, Phil?" The doctor 
was accustomed to seeing 
about the Mission the kind 
of women that his nephew 
was describing. 




Jack invented a notched slick upon 

which a garbage can may be hung 

out of the way of dt^s 



" Jakie is a brick. He stood there like a little general and 
just said, ' Well, even if I am not a rea/ policeman, can't 
you do the city a favor by keeping your garbage in a can 
instead of knocking it down into the yard > ' " 

" I should think that the reproof from a child like that 
would have made the woman blush with shame." 
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■" Well, if it did, mother, she had a queer way of showing 
it. She ' knocked ' that garbage down with a vengeance and 
slammed the window. She hasn't been so careless lately, 
though. Maybe she was ashamed and did n't want to show it." 

" Do the children bring in many flies, Phil ? I have al- 
ways had the impression that very few flies live over winter." 




" Not many. They are finding several kinds, but they 
complain about the scarcity of flies and have all their friends 
working for them. You would laugh to see the commotion 
that a fly in the schoolroom causes these days ; the teacher 
can hardly hold the children in their seats." 
■ " How long does this campaign against the over-wintering 
f\y last — until the children grow tired .' " Mrs. Elliott asked. 
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" We shall continue it until the flies begin to breed — 

perhaps two weeks longer. You should see the children 
armed with the swatters that a leading merchant gave them. 
They set out to get every fly, whether it is in garret or in 
cellar, in home or in store. The sanitary aides are doing most 
of this work now," 

" Can't you rely 
upon the boys of the 
neighborhood to do 
good work ? " 

" Oh, yes, except 
when there is a 
League game at the 
ballpark; then there 
is no work done," 
Phil grinned, and Dr. 
Dunsmure laughed 
(Hitright, remember- 
ing how he had seen 
the boys of the neigh- 
borhood taking in a 
League game of base- 
ball through theback 
fence of the base- 
ball park, 

" You spoke about getting rid of the Hy-breeding places ; 
just what are you doing along that line ? " the doctor asked, 
curious to know how far the boy had thought out the problem 
of exterminating the fly. 

" Most of the flies are breeding about stables ; the garbage 
is collected at least once a week throughout the city, and the 
maggots are killed before they have time to develop into flies." 




"Dr. Dunsmure laughed outright, remember- 
ing how he had seen the boys of ihe neigh- 
borhood taking in a League game of baseball 
through the back fence of Ihe baseball park " 
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" Yes that is true but what about the stables ? Are they 
kept pretty clean ? 

I should say not most of the stables have manure about* 
for more than ten days You ought to have seen the filthy 
places we found over north We stood in one spot in an 
alley and counted twenty-one old shacks in which horses are 




" We stood in one spot in an alley and counted twenty-one old shacks 
in which horses are kept " 

kept. Some of the horses stand almost to the knees in filth, 
and the whole alley looks like a neglected barnyard," Phil 
cried, with flashing eyes, 

" That is the thanks that some men give to their faithful 
horses for their days of hard work. I hope the time is not 
far distant when the city council will tear down all the un- 
sightly sheds and build municipal stables, which the city can 
rent at a low rate. Then every horse would be sure of at 
Jeast plenty of light, air, and a good, dry bed." 
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" That would be something like it," Phil responded, look- 
ing at his uncle admiringly, " Really, uncle, we have been 
greatly astonished at the little that is being done to remove 
the manure so that flies cannot breed in it. Nobody seems 
to realize the danger from flies. Even in some of the biggest 
stables the oianure is dumped on the ground without a box 
of any kind to keep 
it from scattering." 

" That is only an- 
other example of an 
ordinance that the 
city makes, but does 
not enforce, Phil. 
But continue ; I am 
greatly interested," 

" We talked with 
the stablemen them- 
selves about remov- 
ing the manure once 
a week. Many of 
them did not under- 
stand at first and 
thought it was non- 




of the U^est stables the 
the ground without a 
box of any kind to keep it from scattering " 



sense to make a fuss about manure's being left about a 
stable for more than a week. They declared they knew that 
leaving manure about was not unhealthful, as the men about 
the stables could testify. We told them that the manure in 
itself was not harmful ; that it was dangerous only when it 
was left for flies to breed in. Paul is the fellow that can 
convince them. As he talks you can fairly see the flies leav- 
ing the pile of manure to feed upon tubercular sputum or 
some other filth, and then flying to the bakeshop or grocery 




" We talked ivith tht swbli 



" 1 think every one of them wants to do the right thin^ 
^en once he understands, providing it is within reason. ThJ 
city will not allow them to carry the manure to a public dumpfl 
ind it is too far for them to carry it to the city limits." 

" But what about the farmers ? They are glad to haitj 
lanure for fertilizer, Phil." 

" Plenty of farmers and truck gardeners are glad to haij 
he manure from the large stables once a week or Qff^ 
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but it does not pay them to bother with the smaller stables 
unless they can leave the manure until there is a load, which 
means two or three times a year/' 

** Yes, I know, Phil, depending upon farmers is unsatis- 
factory. They are busy and neglect the stables in the summer 
time, just when we shotild have them the cleanest. I must 
confess that I can't see the solution of your problem until 
the city can afford to gather manure as it does the garbage 
and rubbish. The one-horse stable would not have enough 
manure to pay a man to collect it once a week, and it is in 
the small stables that most of our flies breed." 

**We soon realized that, uncle, and had we not found 
Michael Doland, we should have given up in despair. Michael 
said that he knew a lot of truck gardeners who would buy 
manure the year round, if it could be shipped to them, and 
he said that he would try collecting as a business for a while 
to see if it paid. It was but a few days before he had several 
teams busy, and you should see the manure that is being 
shipped — three and four carloads a week ! " 

** Splendid, Phil ! I think it would be an admirable plan 
to have teams in different parts of the city collecting refuse 
as Doland is doing. You don't mean to say, though, that 
he collects from the small stables free of charge ? " 

** No, indeed ! He charges twenty-five cents a week, if he 
collects once a week the year round from the one-horse stables. 
You see," the boy said with the air of one who had probed 
deeply into the subject, '* the cleanings from a one-horse stable 
amount to about five tons in a year, and Doland gets a dollar a 
ton when it 's loaded on a car ; so you see, uncle, he could n't 
afford to collect once a week just for the manure itself." 

" But, suppose that a man does n't want to pay Doland the 
money for hauling, Phil — what then } 
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" Let him haul it himself ; it is n't far. You can go down 
to the switch track at the foot of Twelfth Street any day and 
see boys about my age loading stable cleanings on a car. 
Doland keeps a man there all the time to help people unload." 

" Fine ! It is not like making a man carry away his gar- 
bage and rubbish, either, for the man who has manure about 
his place has a horse with which to haul it." The doctor 
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" You can go down to the switch track at the foot of Twelfth Street 
any day and see boys about my age loading stable cleanings on a car" 



spoke his thoughts aloud. "But I suppose," he added, 
"every business man would not care to use his wagon for 
hauling manure." 

" Some people put the maniire in a barrel, so that it will 
not soil the wagon. Anyway, nobody in this neighborhood 
has a reasonable excuse for not obeying the stable ordinance, 
that's sure," the boy added. 

"Indeed they haven't, Phil. I like both Jack's plan of 
killing off the over-wintering flies and that of collecting the 
manure. I am going to see Graves, Perhaps he can get 
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the other parts of the city working in the same way. Think 
of it, we shall then have a flyless city ! " Dr. Dunsmure was 
as enthusiastic as a boy, when an idea pleased hini. 

"You haven't heard all that we have been doing," said 
Phil, his face glowing with pleasure at his uncle's enthusiasm. 
" We boys are teaching the junior sanitary pohce how to 
make swatters with long bamboo handles. You know flies 




" We boys are teaching the junior sanitary police how to make swatters 
with long bamboo handles " 

can so easily light out of reach on the walls and ceiling. Then 
the sanitary aides are making insect nets to catch flies that 
get on food. Oh, I tell you, we are going to be ready for the 
flies this summer." 

" I should think you were, Phil. The thing that astonishes 
me most is the amount of work you have done in so short a 
time, and you certainly have used your 'gray matter,' too," 
the doctor said, with unusual warmth of praise. 

" You must tell the council that you like the work ; they '11 
think it 's great. I wish you would come over to the workshop 
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a few minutes," he added eagerly, " I think they are there," 
and Phil started excitedly toward the city hall, followed tqr 
his mother and uncle. 

What met their eyes was the printing press on a table 
in the middle of the workshop and a full dozen members 
of the council busily at work printing and writing. 




" The sanitary aides are making ii 



" What is going on now ? " the doctor cried, as he stood 
in their midst. 

A wild scramble and rustle of papers followed the doctor's 
remark, as they crowded about him, all trying to explain at 
once. The doctor soon learned that they had printed the prin- 
cipal facts about the housefly on handbills, which they intended 
to distribute throughout the neighborhood. Cartoons had been 
drawn which pictured the fly at work stealthily carrying sick- 
ness and death to an unsuspecting public, and the people, 
having learned the truth, wrathfully exterminating the pest 
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" We are going to see that everybody gets a copy of this 
one." Paul handed Dr. Dunsmure a bill printed in bold type 
which read : 

Fellow Citizens : 

Let us demand clean food. No food can be clean that comes 
from a grocery store, bakeshop, dairy, or meat market that is 
swarming with flies, because flies breed in filth and feed on filth 
before they crawl upon human food. 

After giving due warning, let us refuse to trade with merchants 
who allow flies to swarm over food that they offer for sale. 

Let us remember that it is just as cheap to buy clean food as 
dirty food, and that every time we trade with a careless dealer we 
only encourage him to be dirty. 

" Good enough ! " the doctor cried. '* That ought to bring 
about good results. You are putting your campaign on a 
dollar-and-cents basis.'* 

" Here is a card that we want our mothers to fill out and 
use." 

Flies carry unnamable filth to food. I counted flies in 

your place of business to-day. 

A Customer 

" I think I see Sarah's influence in this," Mrs. Elliott mur- 
mured under her breath. Aloud she said, ''It is only fair 
that you should let the dealer know that you don't like flies." 

Bud sang out before any one could speak. " We like you, 
mister, but not your flies ! " 

** I 've got a better one than that," piped Chub, reciting 
with a nasal twang : 

" Tell me not in tones of wonder 

Flies are only trifling things ; 
Many germs by them are carried 

On proboscis, feet, and wings." 
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When the laugh that followed had died away, Paul handed 
Mrs. Elliott a piece of paper on which was written : 

In this store we like to buy, 
Because we see you swat the fly. 

'' That will be given to encourage the man who keeps a 
clean store," Mabel remarked. " We are all going to write 
verses, and the best ones ar£ going to be printed on cards 
for the ladies of the neighborhood to give to their merchants." 

*' It is bound to work," Dr. Dunsmure cried enthusiasti- 
cally. '' I see that I shall have to get out of here, though, or 
you will have me writing poetry, too." The doctor backed 
toward the door in mock alarm as he spoke. '' The next 
thing that you will be reciting to me," he continued laughing, 
'' will be a new version of our nursery rhyme : 

** Baby bye, here 's a fly. 
Let us swat it, you and I." 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THE TEN-TELL CLUB 

** Ha, ha ! so here you are. Sarah said that you and the 
children — " Mrs. EUiott put her fingers to her Hps and 
motioned for her brother to approach softly. '' Did you ever 
see a prettier picture i " she whispered, as soon as the doctor 
came near enough. 

Looking in the direction indicated, Dr. Dunsmure saw a 
sight that warmed his heart through and through. Lying 
under the drooping boughs of an apple tree was Lady Hol- 
si"ein, placidly chewing her cud. Two children were sprawled 
on her back ; two more nestled against her side ; the fifth, 
Marie, stood with her arm thrown about the cow's neck, her 
cheek pressed lovingly against the velvet of the gentle crea- 
ture's head. 

**At first I was afraid to let the children go near Lady 
Holstein," said Mrs. Elliott, *' but I find that she enjoys 
human companionship, so I have been allowing them to play 
with her every day." 

'* She surely does look as though she had adopted all five 
orphans. I declare I would give a good deal for their pic- 
ture. How they have improved while I have been away ! I 
believe that they will have rosy cheeks before the end of the 
summer." 

'' I really think that I can see a change every day, espe- 
cially in the amount they eat and the way they play. They 
are getting to be so cunning that the council is bursting 
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with pride over them. I am afraid we shall not want to give 
them up after they get well and strong," Mrs. Elliott sighed. 
"That reminds me of a remarkable story that Dr. Klein 
told me coming up on the train to-day. You know that he 
is one of the school physicians. Well, he says that there are 
many children going to school who do not get enough to eat. 
Mothers' clubs have taken the matter up and are serving penny 
lunches to hundreds 
daily. There was one 
girl among the back- 
ward children who, 
when she was fed 
properly and put in 
a fresh-air school, 
went to the head of 
her class, with an 
average of ninety- 
eight per cent." 

"Is it possible! 
I believe that star- 
vation is one of the 
chief reasons why 
these children con- 
tracted tuberculosis. 
At any rate 




The mothers' clubs are serving penny 

lunches to hundreds of children who do 

not get enough to eat 



food, fresh air, and rest are doing wonders for them. Speak- 
ing of rest, they should be in bed this minute, but they teased 
so hard to stay up to see the lanterns lighted that I yielded." 
"Too bad to disturb them when they are having such a 
good time with Lady Holstein. What is going on to-night — 
a lawn party ,' " The doctor glanced over at the pine trees, 
where the lanterns were hanging. 
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** Yes, the council have invited the Ten-tell Club, I believe/' 

" What is this Ten-tell Club ? It seems to me that I heard 
something about it before I left, did n't I ? ** 

'* Perhaps, but it is new. The name means * telling ten,' 
and any one may belong to the club who practices the simple 
rules of health, or learns to * run his machine ', as Phil says, 
and understands about contagious diseases and how to prevent 
them, providing he tells ten people about it." 

*' Simple enough, I must say, and a most excellent way of 
spreading knowledge. I wonder what made them think of it ? " 

*' I have heard them discussing it for some time. The 
truth is, they find few people who know any more about car- 
ing for their bodies than they themselves did a year ago. 
They have become so interested and delighted with the work 
that they naturally want everybody to join them." 

'' I see ; and they imagine that every one will run his 
machine right, if he only knows how ? " 

'' That is it exactly ; hence the Ten-tell Club. The truth 
is, the council have met with considerable opposition, which 
has caused them to wonder," Mrs. Elliott continued, reaching 
up and picking a leaf from the apple twig above her head. 
** One neighbor complained to the humane society because 
they did away with the stray cats that were eating their birds ; 
another persists in feeding the English sparrows, so that they 
linger about the gardens and drive away the insect-eating 
birds ; while a third insists that flies are social creatures and 
that a few about a house make it seem homelike. You can 
imagine how shocked they were when they heard of a woman 
who gave a ' measles party ' when her children had the disease, 
so that her friends' children might get it, too." 

*' No wonder the council decided to form a Ten-tell Club. 
It is to be hoped the club will have a full membership." 
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" The thing that really made them decide to form the club 
was — well, guess — it was on our account/* 
On our account ; what do you mean ? ** 
Did you know that at the time Tony and Marie were 
brought here some of the neighbors tried to have you 
arrested?" Mrs. Elliott was now picking the leaf into fine 
bits and was throwing them on the ground as she spoke. 

" Arrested ! for what, pray ? " 

'* Cruelty. Some of the good women of the neighborhood 
were very bitter in their denunciation of us both, because we 
kept the children on the porch, when we had so many rooms 
in our house." 

The idea of being threatened with arrest for cruehy so 
amused Dr. Dunsmure that he forgot his sister's injunction 
to be quiet and laughed long and heartily. 

'' I really do. feel that it is a distressing state of affairs to 
be so misunderstood when one is doing the right thing," 
Mrs. Elliott exclaimed, still smarting under the unjust 
criticism of her neighbors. 

" Bless me," the doctor exclaimed, '' I have spoiled the 
pretty picture. Here come the children on the run." 

Could the women who had thought Dr. Dunsmure so 
cruel have seen the joy in the faces of the orphans as they 
ran with outstretched arms toward him, they would have 
quickly changed their minds. 

Mr. Anthony Holmes and his granddaughter, Margaret, 
paused to watch the doctor catch the children up one by one 
and hold them high among the leaves of the apple boughs, 
until they laughed aloud with glee. 

'* They are the little orphans about whom I have told you s< 
much. Every child and dumb animal loves Dr. Dunsmure, 
the girl remarked. *' You should see him tame wild birds 
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r " He has tamed a little girl whom I know in a short time. 

I I am almost jealous," her grandfather answered, playfully 

pulling a lock of her hair, 

The doctor had just put the last child down and was rifling 

his bulging pockets for an orange apiece, when Mrs. Elliott 

heard the girl's laugh ring out and hastened to infonn her 

brother of the approach of their guests. 




At sight of the strange man the children ran back to lady 
Holstein, while the doctor, smoothing his disheveled hair 
with one hand, held out the other to welcome the old gentleman 
whom Margaret was introducing. 

" I have heard so much about you both from Margaret 
and others that I feel as if I had always known you." 
Anthony Holmes stood with his arm about the girl's shoulders 
as he spoke, and beamed on the doctor and Mrs. Elliott, 
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** When a man reaches my age, and his only living relative 
joins a club and insists upon his doing all the things that she 
is required to do, even to walking, it is — " 

" I have never known grandfather to enjoy anything as he 
has this walk over here,'* interrupted the girl. '' He has ex- 
claimed over the beauties of the evening and has quoted 
several times from Lowell's poem that begins, 

* And what is so rare as a day in June ? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days.' 

Before I joined the. Ten-tell Club neither grandfather nor I 
ever thought of going for a walk. Now I exercise every day 
in the fresh air, and I feel so much better. Grandfather is 
not too old to walk and do all the things that we have to do, 
is he, Dr. Dunsmure .? " and Margaret pressed her face 
lovingly against the old gentleman's arm. 

"No, indeed. He—" 

The doctor's reply was cut short by shouts from the city 
hall. Margaret bounded off, calling back that she must hurry, 
as she wanted to see the celebration. 

To the doctor's look of inquiry Mrs. Elliott replied that 
the council was holding its annual election. Anthony Holmes 
did not appear to hear the remark ; his eyes followed the 
retreating form of his granddaughter with an almost worshipful 
expression in them. 

'' I never expected to see her run like that," he said, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Elliott with tears in his eyes. " When she came 
to me she was not strong. I indulged her in everything that 
money could buy, and I know now that I could not have 
done anything worse. Thanks to Mrs. Van Alstyne, she 
became acquainted with Mabel and Florence, and then with 
you and the rest of the council. It has put new life into her," 
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While the old gentleman was speaking, the council had 
formed into a double line and had begun to march about the 
grounds. At first the doctor was puzzled to know what they 
were about. Presently, however, they turned, and he could 
see that they had hold of a rope and were drawing each of 
the successful candidates about in a pony cart handsomely 
decorated with pink roses. Tommy, as the newly elected 
mayor, was the first to be honored. 

'* Where is Paul ? He has been so successful in the office 
that I thought that he would surely win in this election." 

*' Paul did not want to be mayor again. He and Jack 
wished to be appointed to the board of health with Mabel and 
Phil. I believe that they have been making great plans for 
another year," Mrs. Elliott replied to her brother's exclama- 
tion of wonder. Her eyes followed the triumphal procession 
as it passed down the broad driveway and over the smooth 
lawn, disappeared behind shrubs and trees, and reappeared in 
a winding path which led around the house and down through 
the orchard. It was a pretty sight and one that warmed her 
mother heart and thrilled the group of young Ten-tellers 
who were gathering for the lawn party. 

As they passed through the orchard, they came upon the 
children with Lady Holstein. At the sight the procession 
suddenly broke and the rose cart was deserted, as all of them 
crowded about the cow. Lady Holstein, who was chewing 
her cud with her head turned away and her eyes closed when 
the council suddenly surrounded her, was startled, rose hastily, 
and would have thrown one of the little girls to the ground, 
had not Bud caught the child. 

In another moment the crowd saw the procession form 
again, and cheered lustily as this time Mabel appeared, seated 
in the rose cart, Paul, Phil, and Jack standing guard about 
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her, and the five orphans tucked in on the bottom, their little 
faces appearing above the bank of flowers. To the intense 
amusement of every one Bud and Chub followed, leading 
Lady Holstein crowned with a wreath of pink roses. 

The crowd cheered and called for a speech from Phil, who 
had been reappointed superintendent of the board of health. 
The year before the boy would have been greatly embarrassed, 
but to-day he had so much to say that he found himself talk- 
ing with the ease of one who had long been used to public 
speaking. The truth was, he had forgotten himself in his 
eagerness to tell of the work of the year and of plans for the 
future. '' So many boys and girls," he concluded, ** want to join 
us, and so many of them. live in other parts of the city, that we 
think that we should try to have another Garden City formed. 
If we can get the city or some wealthy people to give us land, 
we might have several, and have them connected with a grand 
council elected from the various local councils. There are so 
many children that need help who are sick like Tony and 
Marie, and we can care for so few, that it makes us all feel 
sad." The boy looked down at the children with a wistful smile. 

*' Never mind, Phil. Perhaps we shall get money enough 
some day to build a hospital for poor, sick children who 
need our help. I think that I know a man who will donate 
some land on the West side for '' Garden City Number Two," 
said Dr. Dunsmure, greatly pleased with the new plan. 

The crowd cheered. Each member of the council was 
soon seeking the Ten-tellers whom he had been instrumental 
in bringing into the club. In the hubbub that followed no 
one came forward to welcome Anthony Holmes, who 
stood between Dr. Dunsmure and Mrs. Elliott. During 
the momentary lull that followed the first greetings, the 
old gentleman stepped forward and spoke : 
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" Fellow Ten-tellers, — for I am one of you in spite of my 
late beginning, — I have been made to feel very selfish and 
insignificant since coming here to-night. All my life my whole 
attention has been directed toward the making of moneyj 
and," he added bitterly, "I have kept most of it in order 
that it might make more. Had I had some of your training, 
things might have been different. It has occurred to me to- 
night that perhaps it is not too late — that my money might 
help the Ten-tell 
Club to be of still 
greater service to 
other orphans such 
as these" ; and he 
nodded toward the 
children who, he 
noticed, had gone 
to play with Sarah 
and Lady Holstein. 
" Suppose," con- 
tinued the visitor, 
turning toward the 
doctor, "that I try The children had gone to play with Sarah and 
to make up for some Lady Holstein 

of my wasted years by building and endowing a hospital for 
sick orphans — to hold, say, from one to two hundred chil- 
dren, or more if you see fit — will you give the ground and 
become its director .' " 

In the brief moment's pause which followed, members of 
the council saw Dr. Dunsmure turn slightly pale. Only for 
a moment, however, did he hesitate. They saw him grasp 
both of Anthony Holmes's hands with a look of joy on his 
face that they had never before seen there. To their extreme 
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I delight they heard him reply in a voice unsteady 
\ emotion : " It has always been the dreain of my life I 

have a hospital which should be a real home in which s 

I orphans might be changed into healthy, happy childrenJ 

In my mind's eye I have always seen it built opposite th^ 

gardens, where the children cuuld play in the orchard, :is [^ 




A real Imnie in ii'hich sick orphans might be changed ii 
happy children *' 

;ed to when a boy. Your money put to such a use will b 
thrice blessed. I am sure I am voicing the sentiments c 
every one here," and the doctor turned to face the enthtfi 
siastic crowd, which was yelling alternately for Mr. HolmO 
and Dr. Duns mure, 

" The board of health thinks you are fine, and so dot 
ry-body, I am so proud that you are my ^ 
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Margaret was saying, with one arm about Anthony Holmes's 
neck while she held on to Mabel with the other. "When 
you were talking we could see a beautiful white building with 
lots of columns and windows set back among the trees, with 
children about everywhere," she said, waving her hand in the 
direction of the orchard. '* You can never guess, though, 
what we think of calling it, can he, Mabel ? " The little girl 
was waltzing about in a perfect whirl of delight. Stopping 
before her grandfather she cried, " I just knew that you could 
never guess. Well, we are going to have written in large 
letters above the entrance, * The Ten-tell Hospital of Garden 
City,' " and she pretended to write the words with her fingers 
on the front of her grandfather's coat. Suddenly becoming 
sober she continued : '* Now, don't forget that we came here 
for a lawn party. I am going to take the children over 
to help light the candles. You be sure and come, grand- 
father," she called back. '' We are going to have strawberries 
from the gardens and ice cream that the council made. I 
tasted it and, mmh, it is good." 
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water, 1 51-162 

Baldness, 116, 117 

Bathing, 163-17 1 ; of baby, 165, 166; 
forming habit of, 167, 168 

Bee, sting of, 218 

Berlin, 158 

Birds, work of, 107, 249 

Black death, 248 

Blindness, cause of, 96 

Blood, 18, 30, 31, 35, 36, 96, 130, 
179-186, 285 

Blood poisoning, 181, 184, 260 

Body, cultivation of, 9, 46, 331 ; 
forming of habits by, 13, 145, 
167-173 ; as a machine, 8, 10-13, 
29-33' 47' 298, 331 ; straightening 
of, II, 44-47' 170 

Boils, 184, 185 

Bones, tuberculosis of, 283 

Bowels, tuberculosis of, 283 

Boy Scouts, 250 

Breathing, deep, 170, 172, 210; 
through the mouth, 2 1 1 

Brues, C. T., 310 

Bruises, treatment of, 220 

Bubonic plague, 248 

Bug poison, 229 

Burns, treatment of, 223, 225 

Canada, 153, 198 

Carbohydrates, 32, 33 

Carbolic acid, as an antiseptic, 184, 

185; poisoning by, 229 
Carbon bisulphide for killing rats, 

253 
Carbon dioxide, 54, 55, 206-211 

Carbuncles, treatment of, 184, 185 

Carron oil for burns, 223 

Cats, as carriers of disease, 58, 176, 

177, 269; as enemies of birds, 

249' 33^ 
Cells, work of, 29-34, 127 

Central America, 27 

Cesspools, 153, 158 

Chicago, 138 

Chicken pox, 2^(), 2y^ 



Children, anaemic, 82, 275-278, 293, 
330 ; bringing up of, 4, 5, 6, 1 5, 
100, 115, 122, 173, 191, 296, 297 

Chloral, 229 

Chloroform, poisoning by, 150, 229 

Chloroform habit, formation of, 

145 
Choking, 218, 224 

Cholera infantum, 60, 74 

Cigarette habit, 91, 149, 150 

Civic biology, 247 

Cleanliness, 101-107, 110-113, 174- 

178, 314-325 

Clothing, after exercising, 18, 257; 
amount needed, 131, 274; wear- 
ing others', 90, 96 

Cocaine habit, 145 

Coffee habit, 150 

Cold, 131, 132, 285 

Cold storage, 57, 58 

Compression, treatment of, 230 

Concord, city of, 154 

Concussion, treatment of, 230 

Constipation, treatment of, 36, 62, 
170 

Consumption, 282-290 

Corpuscles, 31, 32, 207, 285 

Corrosive sublimate, poisoning by, 
229 

Cows, care of, 193-201 ; tuberculin- 
tested, 198-201, 291 

Cramps in water, 221 

Creosote for wounds, 182 

Crib in lake, 154, 155 

Croup, treatment of, 231, 232 

Cuba, 22 

Culex mosquito, 21-27, 39 

Cup, danger from public use of, 95, 
96, 271 ; how to make, 97, 98 

Dairy, visit to, 63, 192-202 

Dawdling, habit of, 48 

Deafness, cause of, 211, 240, 241; 

testing for, 239, 240 
Deformity, cause of, 96, 148, 149 
Demme, Dr., 148, 149 
Desk, adjustment of, 11, 12 
Detroit, city of, 153 
Detroit River, 153 
Diarrhea, 60, 153 
Digestion, 18, 31-38, 58 ; retardation 

of, 150 
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Diphtheria, 133-142; transmitted 
by cats, 269 ; transmitted by drink- 
ing cup, 95 ; transmitted by milk, 

59 
Disease, due to ignorance, 8, 9; 

exposure to, 88, 132-138, 140, 
264, 265; germs of, 56, 74, 95, 
96, no, 198; of nerves, 96; pre- 
disposition to, 86, 130, 131, 132, 
148, 270, 278, 285 
Disinfection, 156, 157, 268, 270, 272 
Dispensary, babies', 62, 63 ; school, 

183 

Diving, dangers of, 222 

Dogs, bites of, 70, 71 

Draft, dangers from, 208 

Drowning, 226-229 

Drug habits, how formed, 145 

Dust, bacteria in, 53, 58, 129, 131, 
200, 286, 287; food exposed to, 
174, 175; relation to lockjaw, 69 

Dysentery, germs of (in water), 1 53; 
spread of (by flies), 74 

Ear, care of, 241 

Earache, treatment of, 241, 242 

Emergencies, 179, 217-233 

Emetic in case of poisoning, 225, 
229 

England, 226 

Epilepsy, cause of, 149; treatment 
of, 230 

Epsom salts antidote for phos- 
phorus poisoning, 229 

Ether, poisoning by, 229 

Exercise, amount and kind, 16-19; 
for development, 46-49, 116, 170, 
302; for mental refreshment, 17, 
48, 206; need of, 48, 143, 285 

Eye, abuse and care of, 235-239; 
effects of strain on, 234; remov- 
ing particles from, 238, 239; test 
for, 235-239 

Fainting, treatment of, 230 

Fat, accumulation and reduction of, 
35 ; as a food, 32, 33 

Fatigue, due to bad air, 205, 206; 
due to overwork, 15, 47 ; due to 
waste matter, 32 ; relation to dis- 
ease, 131 

Fermentation, process of, 53-58 



Ferret, 252 

Filter, sand, 158, 159, 161 

Filth, relation to flies, 72-81, 102, 

287, 314-325; relation to germs, 

134, 176, 284, 285; removal of, 

104, 105, 176, 314-325 
Filth diseases, 74 
Fire, cause of, 103; what to do in 

case of, 231 
Firearms, 68, 69, 214, 215, 226 
Fish, relation to mosquitoes, 26, 42, 

43 
Fisheries, state department of, 43 

Fleas, relation to bubonic plague, 
248 

Fletcherizing, 34, 3 5» 172 

Flies, 72-81, 309-329; breeding 
places of, 'jify 74, 77-81, 200-201, 
316-325; as disease carriers, 58, 
74-77, 1 57, 287 ; extermination of, 
74> 309-329; relation to infantile 
paralysis, 119, 120, 309-313 

Flowers of sulphur, 185 

P'ood, 29-38; care of, 51-64, 174- 
178, 194-201; eating between 
meals, 34 ; eating candy, 34 ; eat- 
ing to supply blood with, 31 ; eat- 
ing too little, 280, 285, 330 ; eating 
too much, 33, 34 ; kinds of, 32, 33 ; 
inspection of, 58, 157, 176, 197-200 

Fourth of July, celebration of, 64-72 

Fumigation, 134, 261 

Garbage, disposal of, 102-105, 319; 
relation to flies, 74, 76, 102, 311- 
320; relation to rats, 315 

Germs, good and bad, 160. See Bac- 
teria 

Glands, digestive, 35; sweat, 163; 
tubercular, 283 

Glasses, need for, 233-237 

Grippe, 131, 132 

Gunpowder, relation to lockjaw, 69 

Gymnasium, 46, 48, 302 

Habit chart (same as health chart), 

168-172 
Hair, care of, 11 5-1 19 
Hands, care of, 110-113, 163, 174- 

176; sterilizing of, 184, 286, 287 
Havana, 27 
Headache cures, dangers i^^b^ov^vw 
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Heart, relation to drowning, 226; 
relation to exercise, 31 ; relation 
to patent medicine, 144; strength- 
ening of, 18 

Hodge, Dr. C. F., 146, 310-314 

Hornets, 218, 219 

H)tdrochloric acid, poisoning by, 229 

Hygiene, infant, 60-65, ^^5» 200 

Idiocy, 149 

Immunity, 259 

Impetigo, 87, 88 

Indigestion due to eye strain, 234 

Infantile paralysis, 1 19, 120, 309-312 

Influenza, 285 

Insanity, cause of, 96 

Insects, damage done by, 249 

Iodine, tincture of, 71, 86, 182, 229 

Ipecac for croup, 231 

Itch, 89, 90, 94 

Ivy, poison, 222-224, 229 

Jenner, Edward, 259 
Joints, tubercular, 283 

Kerosene oil, 27, 39, 41, 42, 93, 231 
Kidneys, inflammation of, 269; 

throwing off waste from, 30 
Kissing, dangers from, 96, 135 

Lake Erie, 1 52, 1 53 

Lantz, David E., 247 

Larvae, of flies, 78, 79, 200, 201 ; of 

mosquitoes, 25-28, 39 
Laudanum, poisoning by, 229 
Lawrence, city of, 1 54, 1 58 
Lazear, Dr., 23 
Lead, poisoning by, 229 
Lead, sugar of, 229 
Lice, 92-95 

Lightning, fright from, 221 
Lime-water test for carbon dioxide, 

54, 55, 209 
Lockjaw, 69, 70 
London, 158 
Lowell, city of, 1 54 
Lungers, 289 
Lungs, infection of, 128-133, 283; 

strengthening of, 18 
Lye, poisoning by, 229 

Maggot of^Yf 78-81 



Malaria, 21-23, 28, 42 

Manchester, city of, 154 

Manure, relation to flies, 7 2, 73, 77-81 , 
316-325 ; relation to rats, 251, 252 

Massage of hair, 1 1 5-1 18 

Mastication, 34, 35, 171, 172 

Measles, 270, 271, 331 

Meat, amount needed, 33 ; diseased, 
199, 200 

Meningitis, 119, 120 

Mercuric chloride as an antiseptic, 
183, 184, 287 

Mercury, poisoning bv, 229 

Merrimac River, 153, 154, 158 

Mice, 58, 549 

Milk, care of, 59-64, 175; certified, 
194; as a food, 33; infection of, 
59, 60, 198-201 ; modified, 60, 61 ; 
pasteurized, 60, 61 ; production 
of, 193-201 

Molds, 51-54, 57, 85, 86 

Morphine, poisoning by, 229 

Morphine habit, 145 

Mortality, infant, 75 

Mosquitoes, 20-29, 38-44; extermi- 
nation of, 26-29, 38-44; relation 
to malaria, 20-23, 28, 42 ; relation 
to yellow fever, 22-28 ; trap for, 
39' 40 

Mouth, discharges from, 95, 129, 131, 
^331 267, 268, 270, 286; putting 
things into, 88, 133, 271 

Mumps, 272, 273 

Muriatic acid, poisoning by, 229 

Mushroom, poisonous, 225 

Nashua, city of, 1 54 

Nerves, derangement of, 11, 149, 

150; diseases of, 96 
Nettles, sting of, 219 
New Orleans, 27 
New York, 23 
Newburyport, city of, 154 
Nitric acid, poisoning by, 229 
Nose, bleeding of, 222 ; discharges 

from, 129, 131, 133, 267, 268, 270, 

286 

Ohio, 149 

Opium, poisoning by, 230 
Opium habit, 145 
Organ, definition of, 30 
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Oxalic acid, poisoning by, 229 
Oxide of zinc, 88, 268 
Oxygen, ^07, 209-211 

Panama Canal, 28 

Paper, waste, 105 

Paregoric, poisoning by, 229 

Paris green, poisoning by, 229 

Pasteur, 60 

Pasteur Institute, 71 

Patent medicines, 94, 144, 145 

Pediculosis, 92-95, 117 

Peroxide of hydrogen, 182, 229, 244 

Pesthouse, 261 

Philadelphia, 23 

Phlegm, 278 

Phosphorus matches, poisoning by, 
229 

Pimples, 184, 185 

Pneumonia, 18, 128-133 

Poison ivy, 222-224, 229 

Poisons, antidotes for, 222, 225, 229 

Potash, poisoning by, 229 

Protein, amount needed, 32, 33, 171 

Ptomaine poisoning, 56 

Pupae, of fly, 78, 200, 201 ; of mos- 
quito, 24-27, 39 

Purgative, 225 

Pus, 182 

Quinine, 21 

Rabies, 70, 71 

Rats, 58, 246-254, 315; damage 

done by, 247-250 
Refrigerator, use of, 57, 175 
Reservoir, 158, 159 
Resistance to disease, 32, 1 31-133, 

271, 285; lack of, 133, 208 
Respiration, artificial, 226-229 
Rest, the necessity for, 30, 123, 131 ; 

too little, 1 4-1 7, 1 33 ; too much, 48 
Resuscitation, Schafer method, 226- 

229 
Rheumatism, 18 
Ringworm, 85, 86 
Rodent, 248. See Rats 
Roman Campagna, 28 
Roman Empire, 28 
Rosenau, Dr. M. J., 310 
Rough on Rats, 144, 229 
Rubbish, 41-43, 1 01 -107, 314-319 



Saltpeter, poisoning by, 229 

Salt-rising bread, 56 

San Francisco, 248 

Scabies, 89, 90, 94 

Scarlet fever, 59, 267-270 

Schafer, Professor, 226 

Schafer's method of resuscitation, 
226, 227 

School, fresh-air, 275-279,330; seats 
in, II, 12 

School dentist, 242, 243 

School dispensary, 183 

Septic tank, 159-162 

Serum, antitoxin, 136, 138, 140; for 
boils, 185; for infantile paralysis, 
120; for lockjaw, 70; for menin- 
gitis, 120; for snake bites, 225; 
tuberculin, 199, 278 

Sewage, disposal of, 1 52, 1 54, 1 55 ; 
filtration of, 159, 160 

Sewers, 41, 42 • 

Sick room, 14, 15, 157, 269, 270 

Sickness, among dairy help, 198 ; 
among food merchants, 59, 286, 
287 ; not necessary, 7, 8, 9, 13 

Silver nitrate for babies' eyes, 96 

Skin, care of, 1 63-1 71 ; drying of, 
206; loathsome diseases of, 95- 
98; as a protection, 180; wastes 
of, 163 

Skin affections, impetigo, 87 ; pedi- 
culosis, 92-95 ; ringworm, 85 ; 
scabies, 89, 90, 94 

Sleep, 1 21-128; amount needed, 
121, 122; habit of, 124, 125; loss 
of, 123, 131, 234 ; need of, 30, 123, 
202; out of doors, 126, 127, 171, 
172, 207, 276, 277 

Sleeping with sick people, 286 

Smallpox, facts concerning, 256-262 

Smoking, cigarette, 91, 149, 150; 
dangers from, 149 

Snakes, 225 

Soda remedy for stings, 218, 219 

Soothing powders and sirups, poi- 
soning by, 229 

Sparrows, English, 246, 249, 331 

Spine, bent, 11, 12, 45 ; infection of, 
119 

Spores, of molds, 51, 52, 53; of 
ringworm, 86 

Sputum of tuberculosis, 278, 284^ zSd 
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Squirrels, 248 

Stable, 194, 319-325 

Stable fly, 309-313; window traps 

for, 312 
Starch, formation of, 210 
Sterilization, of brushes, 1 1 1 ; of 

cloth, 182 ; of clothing, 287 ; of 

dishes, 175, 197 ; of skin, 184, 260, 

287 
Stings, 218, 219 
Stockard, Dr., 148 
Stomach, digestion in, 35 
Stoop-shoulders, 11, 12, 29, 44, 45, 

170 
Street, dirty and clean, 104-107 ; 

playing in, 19, 84, 86 ; venders in, 

175, 176 
Sugar of lead, poisoning by, 229 
Sulphur, flowers of, 185 
Sulphur ointment, 90 
Sulphin-ic acid, poisoning by, 229 
Summer complaint, 75 
Sunburn, remedy for, 225 
Sunlight, relation to germs, 131, 287 
Sunstroke, treatment of, 230 
Swamp sumac, 222 
Sweat glands, 163 
Swimming, 216, 217, 221, 223 

Tadpoles, 39 
Tapeworm, 59 
Tartar emetic, 229 
Tartar on teeth, 243 
Tea habit, 150 
Teeth, care of, 167, 242-245 
Tetanus, 69 

Throat, discharges from, 133, 267, 
268, 270 ; the drying of, 206 ; sore, 

135 
Thunderstorm, 221 

Tissue of body, 29, 30 

Toads, 30, 39, 107 

Tobacco, use of, 91, 149, 150 

Toe nails, care of, 113 

Towels, public, use of, 95, 97 

"Town and City," 151 

Trap, for flies, 31 1,312,313; for mos- 
quitoes, 39, 40; for rats, 250, 252 

Trichinae, 59 

Tuberculin, bovine, 199, 291 ; human, 
278 

Tuberculosis, bovine, 198-201, 278, 



279 ; cure for, 279, 283, 284, 289, 

299, 300, 330; human, .278-292; 

parts of body affected,' 283, 289; 

transmitted by drinking cups, 95 ; 

transmitted by dust, 284-288; 

transmitted by flies, 74, 287, 

322 ; transmitted by milk, . 59 ; 

transmitted by cough spray, 284 
Turpentine, 71, 182 
Typhoid, transmitted by flies, 74, 

75; transmitted by milk, 59, 198; 

transmitted by uncooked fruit 

and vegetables, 1 56 ; transmitted 

by water, 152-159 

Unconscious, aid to the, 230 
United States, 7, 16, 23, 75, 153, 249 

Vaccination, 258-262 
Varioloid, 260 
Vender, street, 175, 176 
Ventilation, lack oif, 131, 134, 204, 

205, 208, 209, 287; need for, 195, 

207 
Vitriol, blue, poisoning by, 229 

Waste of body, 32, 36, 153, 163, 206 

Water (drinking) 22, 75, 151-162; 
amount needed, 36; boiling of, 
63, 151, 155, 156, 167; contamina- 
tion of, 152-157 ; drunk at meals, 
36, 37; filtration of, 158, 159, 161 ; 
to prevent constipation, 36 

Weak-mindedness, cause of, 96 

Welfare stations, 62, 63 

Wells, artesian, 1 57 ; safe and un- 
safe, 158 

West Indies, 27 

Whooping cough, 271, 272 

Work, defined, 10; division of, 16- 
18; overdoing, 14-17; 133 

Wounds, care of, 172, 179-185; 
closed and open, 69, 70 

Wrigglers, mosquito, 24, 39 

Wyandotte, city of, 153 

Yards, clean and dirty, loi, 106, 107, 

314-325 
Yellow fever, 22, 23, 25, 27 

Yeast, alcohol formed by, 55, 56; 

fermentation due to, 53-58 

Yeast plant, 51-58, 108 
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